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Arrcte IL—THE SAN KIAU, OR THE THREE RE- 
LIGIONS OF CHINA. 


Tax religions experience of the Chinese is worthy of atten- 
tive study. Detached at an early period from the parent 
stock, and for thousands of years holding but little intercourse 
with other branches of the human family, we are able to 
ascertain with a good degree of precision those ideas which 
constituted their original inheritance, and to trace in history 
the development or corruption of their primitive beliefs. Mid- 
way in their long career, importing from India an exotic sys- 
tem, and more recently coming in contact with Mahometan- 
ism and Christianity, we are enabled to observe the manner in 
which their indigenous creeds have been affected or modified 
by foreign elements. 

In their long experience, each of the leading systems has 
been fairly tested. The arena has been large enough, and the 
duration of the experiment long enough, to admit of each 
‘ystem working out its full results; and these experiments are 
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of the greater valne, because they have been wrought out in 
the midst of a highly organized society, and in connection 
with a high degree of intellectual culture. 

In their views and practices, the Chinese of to-day are poly- 
theistic and idolatrous, The evidence of this strikes the atten- 
tion of the voyager on every hand. In the sanpan, that 
carries him to the shore, he discovers a small shrine, which 
contains an image of the river god, the god of wealth, or 
Kwanyin, the goddess of mercy. His eye is charmed by the 
picturesqueness of pagodas perched on mountain crags, and 
monasteries nestling in sequestered dells; and, on entering 
even a small town, he is surprised at the extent if not the 
magnificence of temples erected to Chenghwang, the “ city 
Defender,” and Confucius, the patron of letters. Heaps of 
gilt paper are consumed in the streets, accompanied by volleys 
of fire-crackers. Bonzes modulating their voices with the 
sound of a wooden rattle fill the air with their melancholy 
chant ; and processions wind through narrow lanes, bearing on 
their shoulders a silver effigy of the “dragon king,” the god 
of rain. 

These temples, images, and symbols, he is informed, all 
belong to San kiau, three religions. All three are equally idola- 
trous, and he inquires in vain for any influential native sect, 
which, more enlightened or philosophical than the rest, raises 
a protest against the prevailing superstition. Yet, on acquir- 
ing the language and studying the popular superstitions in 
their myriad fantastic shapes, he begins to discover traces of a 
religious sentiment, deep and real, which is not connected 
with any of the objects of popular worship—a veneration for 
Tien or Heaven, and a belief that in the visible haavens there 
resides some vague power, who provides for the wants of men, 
and rewards them according to their deeds. 

Personified as Lautienye—not heavenly father, as it ex- 
presses the Christian’s conception of combined tenderness and 
majesty, but literally “ Old Father Heaven,” much as we say 
“ Old Father Time ;” or designated by a hundred other appel- 
lations, this august but unknown Being, though universally 
acknowledged, is invoked or worshiped only to a very limited 
extent. Some, at the close of the year, present a thank- 
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offering to the Great Power who has controlled the course of 
its events; others burn a stick of incense every evening 
under the open sky ; and in the marriage ceremony, all classes 
bow down before Z%en as the first of the five objects of vene- 
ration.* 

When taxed with ingratitude in neglecting to honor that 
Being on whom they depend for existence, the Chinese uni- 
formly reply —“ It is not ingratitude, but reverence, that pre- 
vents our worship. He is too great for us to worship. None 
but the Emperor is worthy to lay an offering on the altar of 
Heaven.” In conformity with this sentiment, the Emperor, 
as the high priest and mediator of his people, celebrates in 
Peking the worship of Heaven with imposing ceremonies. 

Within the gates of the southern division of the capital, 
and surrounded by a sacred grove so extensive that the silence 
of its deep shades is never broken by the noises of the busy 
world, stands the Temple of Heaven. Jt consists of a single 
tower, whose tiling of resplendent azure is intended to repre- 
sent the form and color of the aerial vault. It contains no 
image, and the solemn rites are not performed within the 
tower; but, ona marble altar which stands before it, a bullock 
is offered once a year as a burnt sacrifice, while the master of 
the Empire prostrates himself in adoration of the Spirit of the 
Universe. 

This is the high place of Chinese devotion ; and the thought- 
ful visitor feels that he ought to tread its courts with unsan- 
daled feet. For no vulgar idolatry has entered here—this 
mountain top still stands above the waves of corruption, and 
on this solitary altar there still rests a faint ray of the prime- 
val faith. The tablet which represents the invisible Deity is 
inseribed with the name of Shangte, the Supreme Ruler; and 
as we contemplate the Majesty of the Empire prostrate before 
it, while the smoke ascends from his burning sacrifice, our 
thonghts are irresistibly carried back to the time when the 
King of Salem officiated as “ Priest of the Most High God.” 

The two characters yu and hwang, which are prefixed to the 
title of Shangte, do indeed betray the fact, that the simple 





* The other four are the earth, the prince, parents, and teachers. 
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grandeur of the original idea has been somewhat affected by 
the influence of Tauism ; still, the other two characters point 
back unmistakably to the object of China’s earliest and purest 
devotion. 

The writings and the institutions of the Chinese are not 
like those of the Hindoos and the Hebrews, pervaded with the 
idea of God. It is, nevertheless, expressed in their ancient 
books with so much clearness as to make us wonder and 
lament that it has left so faint an impression on the national 
mind, 

In their books of History, it is recorded that music was 
invented for the praise of Shangte. Rival claimants for the 
throne appeal to the judgment of Shangte. He is the arbiter 
of nations, and, while actuated by benevolence, is yet capable 
of being provoked to wrath by the iniquities of men. In the 
Book of Changes he is represented as restoring life to torpid 
nature on the return of Spring. In the Book of Rites it is 
said that the ancients “ prayed for grain to Shangte,” and 
presented in offering a bullock, which must be without blem- 
ish, and stall-fed for three months before the day of sacrifice. 
In the Book of Odes, mostly composed from eight hundred to 
a thousand years before the Christian era, and containing 
fragments of still higher antiquity, Shangte is represented as 
seated on a lofty throne, while the spirits of the good “ walk 
up and down on his right and left.” 

In none of these writings. is Shangte clothed in the human 
form and debased by human passion like the Zeus of the 
Greeks. There is in them even less of anthropomorphism 
than we find in the representations of Jehovah in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The nearest approach to exhibiting him in the 
human form, is the ascription to Shangte of a “huge foot 
print,” probably an impression on some mass of rock. But 
how far the conception of the Supreme Ruler was removed 
from gross materialism, may be inferred from that line in one 
of the ancient Odes, Shangte wu sheng wu hiu—* God has no 
voice or odor,” i. e. he is imperceptible by the senses. And 
the philosopher Chuhe says in his Commentary on the Ancient 
Classics, that “ Shangte is ’e,” i. e. a principle of nature. 
Educated Chinese (for instance the celebrated Seu) on em- 
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bracing Christianity, assert that the Shangte of their fathers 
was identical with the Tienchu, the Lord of Heaven, whom 
they are taught to worship. 

There is, therefore, no need of an extended argument, even if 
our space would admit of it, to establish the fact, that the 
early Chinese were by no means destitute of the knowledge of 
God. They did not, indeed, know him as the Creator, but they 
recognized him as supreme in providence, and without begin- 
ning or end. 

Whence came this conception? Was it the mature result of 
ages of speculation, or was it brought down from remote 
antiquity on the stream of patriarchal tradition? The latter, 
we think, is the only probable hypothesis. In the earlier 
books of the Chinese, there is no trace of speculative inquiry. 
They raise no question as to the nature of Shangte, or the 
grounds of their faith in such a being, but in their first pages 
allude to him as already well known, and speak of burnt offer- 
ings made to him on mountain tops, as an established -rite. 
Indeed, the idea of Shangte, when it first meets us, is not in 
the process of development, but already in the first stages of 
decay. The beginnings of that idolatry, by which it was sub- 
sequently almost obliterated, are distinctly traceable. The 
heavenly bodies, the spirits of the hills and rivers, and even 
the spirits of deceased men, were admitted to a share in the 
divine honors of Shangte. The religious sentiment was fritter- 
ed away by being directed to a multiplicity of objects, and 
the popnlar mind seemed to take refuge auong the creatures 
of its own fancy, as Adam did amidst the trees of the garden, 
from the terrible idea of a holy God. A debasing superstition 
became universal. Such was the state of things prior to the 
rise of the Three Religions. 

In order to understand the mutual relations of these three 
systems—in other words, to understand the religious aspects of 
China at the present day, it will be necessary to give separate 
attention to the rise and progress of each. We begin with 
Confucianism. 

There are two classes of great men, who leave their mark 
on the condition of their species—those who change the course 
of history, without any far-reaching purpose, much as a fall- 
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ing cliff changes the direction of a stream ; and those, again, 
who, like skillful engineers, excavate a channel for the thought 
of future generations. Preéminent among the latter stands 
the name of Confucins. Honored, during his life-time, to 
such a degree, that the princes of several states lamented his 
decease like that of a father, his influence has deepened with 
time and extended with the swelling multitudes of his people. 


Budhism and Tauism both give signs of decay, but the influ- 


ence and the memory of Confucius continue as green as the 
eypresses that shade his tomb. After the lapse of three 
and twenty centuries, he has a temple in every city, and an 
effigy in every school room. He is venerated as the fountain 
of wisdom by all the votaries of letters, and worshiped by the 
mandarins of the realm, as the author of their civil polity. 
The estimation in which his teachings continue to be held, is 
well exhibited in the reply which the people of Shantung, his 
native province, gave to a missionary, who, some thirty years 
ago, offered them Christian books: “We have seen your 
books,” said they, “and neither desire nor approve of them. 
In the instructions of our sage, we have sufficient, and they 
are superior to any foreign doctrines that you can bring us.” 

Born B. ©. 551, and endowed with uncommon talents, Con- 
fucius was far from relying on the fertility of his own genius, 
“ Reading without thought is fruitless, and thought without 
reading idle,” isa maxim which he taught his disciples, and 
one which he had doubtless followed in the formation of his 
own mind. China already possessed accumulated treasures of 
literature and history. With these materials he stored his 
memory, and by the aid of reflection digested them into a sys- 
tem for the use of posterity. 

Filled with enthusiasm by the study of the ancients, and 
mourning over the degeneracy of his own times, he entered at 
an early age on the vocation of reformer. He at first sought 
to effect his objects by obtaining civil office, and setting an ex- 
ample of good governmert; as well as by giving instruction to 
those who became his disciples. At the age of fifty-five, he 
was advanced to the premiership of his native state; and ina 
few months, the improvement in the public morals was mani- 
fest. Valuables might be exposed in the street without being 
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stolen, and shepherds abandoned the practice of filling their 
sheep with water before leading them to market. 

The circumstance that led him to renounce political life, is 
worth recording. The little kingdom of Lu grew apace in 
wealth and prosperity, and the princes of rival states, in order 
to prevent its acquiring an ascendency in the politics of the 
empire, felt it necessary to counteract the influence of the wise 
legislator. Resorting to a stratagem similar to that which 
Louis XIV. employed with Charles IT., they sent to the prince 
of Lu, instead of brave generals or astute statesmen, a band of 
beautiful girls who were skilled in music and dancing. The 
prince, young and amorous, was caught in the snare, and giv- 
ing the reins to pleasure abandoned all the schemes of refurm 
with which he had been inspired by the counsels of the sage. 
Disappointed and disgusted, Confucius retired into private 
life. 

Thwarted, as he had often been, by royal: pride and official 
jealousy, he henceforth endeavored to attain his ends by a less 
direct but more certain method. He devoted himself more than 
ever to the instruction of youth. His fame attracted young 
men of promise from all the surrounding principalities. No 
fewer than three thousand received his instructions, among 
whom five hundred became distinguished mandarins, and 
seventy-two of them are enrolled on the list of the sages of the 
empire. Through these and the books which he edited subse- 
quent to this period, there can be no doubt that he exerted a 
greater influence on the destinies of the empire than he could 
have done had he been seated on the imperial throne. He 
won for himself the title of Su Wang, “the unsceptered mon- 
arch,” whose intellectual sway is acknowledged by all ages. 

Confucius understood the power of proverbs, and incorpo- 
rating into his system such as met his approval, he cast his 
own teachings in the same mould. His speeches are laconic 
and oracular, and he has transmitted to posterity a body of 
political ethics, expressed in formule so brief and comprehen- 
sive, that it may easily be retained in the weakest memory. 
Thus, kuin chieng fu tsz fu fu hiungte pung yiu, are ten syl- 
lables which every boy in China has at histongue’send. They 
contain the entire frame-work of the social fabric—the “ five 
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relations ” of sovereign and subject, parent and child, husband 
and wife, brother and brother, friend and friend, which, 
according to the Chinese, comprehend the whole duty of man 
as a social being. And the five cardinal virtues, benevolence, 
justice, order, prudence, and fidelity, so essential to the well- 
being of society, Confucius inculcated in the five syllables, 
jen é lé che sin, 

The following sentences, taken from his miscellaneous dis- 
courses, may serve as illustrations of both the style and matter 
of his teachings: 

“Good government consists in making the prince a prince, 
the subject a subject, the parent a parent, and the child a 
child.” 

“ Beware of doing to another what you would not that 
others should do to you.” 

“ He that is not offended at being misunderstood, is a supe- 
rior man.” 

“ Have no friend who is inferior to yourself in virtue.” 

* Be not afraid to correct a fault—He that knows the right 
and fears to do it is not a brave man.” 

“Tf you guide the people by laws and enforce the laws by 
punishment, they will lose the sense of shame and seek to 
evade them: but if you guide them by a virtuous example 
and diffuse among them a love of order, they will be ashamed 
to transgress.” 

“To know what we know, and to know what we do not 
know, is knowledge.” 

“ We know not life, how can we know death ?” 

“Tf I should say the soul survives the body, I fear the filial 
would neglect their living parents in their zeal to serve their 
deceased ancestors. And if I should say the soul does not 
survive the body, I fear lest the unfilial should throw away the 
bodies of their parents and leave them unburied.” 

“The filial son is one who gives his parents no anxiety bat 
for his health.” 

Filial piety, Confucius taught, is not merely a domestic 
virtue, but diffuses its influence through all the actions of life. 
A son who disgraces his parents in any way is unfilial,—one 
who maltreats a brother or a relative, forgetful of the bonds of 
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a common parentage, is unfilial. This powerful motive is thus 
rendered expansive in its application like piety to God in the 
Christian system, for which, indeed, it serves as a partial sub- 
stitute. It is beautifully elaborated in the Hiao king, the 
most popular of the Thirteen Classics. 

Virtue, Confucius taught with Aristotle, is the mean be- 
tween two vices, and this theory is developed by his grandson 
in the Chungywng, the sublimest of the Sacred Books. 

The secret of good government, he taught, consists in the 
cultivation of personal virtue on the part of the rulers; and 
the connection between private morals and national politics is 
well set forth in the Za hio, or Great Study. 

This brief tractate is the only formal composition, with the 
exception of an outline of history, which the great sage put 
forth as the product of hisown pen. “I am an editor, and 
not an author,” is the modest account which he gives of him- 
self, and it is mainiy to his labors in this department that 
China is indebted for her knowledge of antecedent antiquity. 

The spirit in which he discharged this double duty to the 
past and future may be inferred from the impressive ceremony 
with which he concluded his great task. Assembling his dis- 
ciples, he led them to the summit of a neighboring hill, where 
sacrifices were usually oftered. Here he erected an «altar, and 
placing on it the edition of the sacred books, which he had 
just completed, the gray-haired philosopher, now seventy 
years of age, fell on his knees, devoutly returned thanks for 
having had life and strength granted him to accomplish that 
laborious undertaking, at the same time imploring that the 
benefit his countrymen would receive from it might not be 
small, “Chinese pictures,” says Pauthier, “represent the 
sage in the attitude of supplication, and a beam of light or a 
rainbow descending on the sacred volumes, while his disciples 
stand around him in admiring wonder.” 

Thales expired about the time Confucius drew his infant 
breath, and Pythagoras was his contemporary; but the only 
names among the Greeks which admit of comparison with 
that of Confucius, are Socrates and Aristotle, the former of 
whom revolutionized the philosophy of Greece, and the latter 
tiled the dialectics of medieval Europe. Without the discur- 
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sive eloquence of the one or the logical acumen of the other, 
Confacius surpassed them both in practical wisdom, and 
exceeds them immeasurably in the depth, extent, and perma. 
nence of his influence. 

It is not surprising that when missionaries attempt to direct 
their attention to the Saviour, the Chinese point to Confucius 
and challenge comparison; nor that they should sometimes 
fail to be satisfied with the arguments employed to establish 
the superiority of Jesus Christ. But the thoughtful Christian, 
who has studied the canonical books of China, can hardly re- 
turn to the perusal of the New Testament without a deeper 
conviction of its divine authority. In the Confucian classics 
he detects none of that impurity which defiles the pages of 
Greek and Roman authors, and none of that monstrous my- 
thology which constitutes so large a portion of the sacred 
books of the Hindoos, but he discovers defects enough to 
make him turn with gratitude to the revelations of the ‘“ Teach- 
er sent from God.” 

Disgusted at the superstitions of the vulgar, and desirous 
of guarding his followers against similar excesses, Confucius 
led them into the opposite extreme of scepticism. He ignored, 
if he did not deny, those cardinal doctrines of all religion, the 
immortality of the soul, and the personal existence of God, 
both of which were currently received in his day. In place 
of Shangte, “Supreme Ruler,” the name under which the 
God of Nature had been worshiped in earlier ages, he made 
use of the vague appellation Z7’%en, “ Heaven ;” thus opening 
the way on the one hand for that atheism with which their 
modern philosophy is so deeply infected ; and, on the other, 
for that idolatry which nothing but the doctrine of a personal 
God can effectually counteract. When his pupils proposed in- 
quiries respecting a future state, he either discouraged them or 
answered ambiguously, and thus deprived his own precepts of 
the support they might have derived from the sanctions of 4 
coming retribution. 

We may add, that while his writings abound in the praises 
of virtue, not a line can be found inculeating the pursuit of 
trath. Expediency, not truth, is the goal of his system. Con- 
trast with this the gospel of Christ, which pronounces him the 
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only freeman whom the “truth makes free,” and promises to 
his followers “the Spirit of Truth” as his richest legacy. 

The style of Confucius was an ipse-dixit dogmatism, and it 
has left its impress on the unreasoning habit of the Chinese 
mind. Jesus Christ appealed to evidence and challenged in- 
quiry, and this characteristic of our religion has shown itself 
in the mental development of Christian nations. Nor is the 
contrast less striking in another point. Jllius dicta, hujus 
facia laudantur, to borrow the words of Tully in comparing 
Oato with Socrates. Confucius selected disciples who should 
be the depositories of his teachings; Christ chose apostles who 
should be witnesses of his actions. Confucius died lamenting 
that the edifice he had labored so long to erect, was crumbling 
toruin. Christ’s death was the crowning act of his life; and 
his last words, “ it is finished.” 

It was a philosophy, not a religion, that Confucius aimed to 
propagate. “Our Master,” say his disciples, “spake little 
concerning the gods.” He preferred to confine his teachings 
tothe more tangible realities of human life; but so far from 
setting himself to reform the vulgar superstition, he conformed 
to its silly ceremonies and enjoined the same course on his dis- 
ciples. “Treat the gods with respect,” he said to them, but, 
he added, in terms which leave no ambiguity in the meaning 
of the precept, “keep them at a distance,” or, rather, “ keep 
out of their way.” A cold sneer was not sufficient to wither 
or eradicate the existing idolatry, and the teachings of Confu- 
cius gave authority and prevalence to many idolatrous usages 
which were only partially current before his day. Confa- 
cianism now stands forth as the leading religion of the empire. 

Its objects of worship are of three classes—the powers of 
nature, ancestors, and heroes. 

Originally recognizing the existence of a Supreme personal 
Deity, it has degenerated into a pantheistic medley, and ren- 
ders worship to an impersonal anima mundi, under the leading 
forms of visible nature. Besides the concrete universe, sepa- 
rate honors are paid to the sun, moon, and stars; mountains, 
rivers, and lakes. 

Of all their religious observances, the worship of ancestors 
is that which the Chinese regard as the most sacred. As 
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neas obtained the name of “ pius” in honor of his filial 
devotion, so the Chinese idea of piety rises no higher. The 
Emperor, according to the Confucian school, may worship the 
Spirit of the Universe, but for his subjects it is sufficient that 
each present offerings to the spirits of his own ancestors, 
These rites are performed either at the family tombs or in the 
family temple, where wooden tablets, inscribed with their 
names, are preserved as sacred to the memory of the deceased, 
and worshiped precisely in the same manner as the popular 
idols. 

The class of deified heroes comprehends illustrious sages, 
eminent sovereigns, faithful statesmen, valiant warriors, filial 
sons, and public benefactors—Confucius himself occupying 
the first place, and constituting, as the Chinese say, “ one ofa 
trinity with Heaven and Earth.” 


Like Confucianism, Tauism is indigenous to China, and 
coeval with the former in its origin, it was also coheir to the 
mixed inheritance of good and evil contained in the more 


ancient creeds. The Tauists derive their name from TZau, 
“ Reason,” and call themselves Rationalists, but with a mar- 
velous show of profundity nothing can be more irrational than 
their doctrine and practice. Their founder, Zi-er/, appears to 
have possessed a great mind, and to have caught glimpses of 
several sublime truths; but he has been sadly misrepresented 
by his degenerate followers. He lived in the sixth centary 
B. C., and was contemporary with, but older than Confucius. 
So great was the fame of his wisdom that the latter philoso 
pher songht his instructions ; but, differing from him in mental 
mould as widely as Aristotle did from Plato, he could not 
relish the boldness of his speculations or the vague obscurity 
of his style. He never repeated his visit, though he always 
spoke of him with respect and even with admiration. 

Lautsz, the “old Master,” is the appellation by which the 
great Tauist is commonly known, and was probably given him 
during his lifetime to distinguish him from his younger rival. 
The rendering of “old child” is no more to be received than 
the fiction of eighty years’ gestation invented to account for it. 

Lantsz bequeathed his doctrines to posterity in “ five thow 
sand words,” which compose the Zau teh king, the Rule of 
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Reason and Virtue. In expression this work is extremely 

sententious ; and in the form of its composition semi-poetical. 

It abounds in acute apothegms, and some of its passages rise 

to the character of sublimity ; but so incoherent are its con- 

tents, that it is impossible for any literal interpretation to 

form them into asystem. Its inconsistencies, however, readily 

yield to that universal solvent—the hypothesis of a mystical 

meaning underlying the letter of the text. The following 

passage appears to embody some cbscure but lofty conceptions 

of the True God : 

“That which is invisible is called ye, 

That which is inaudible is called he, 

That which is impalpable is called wez, 

These three are inscrutable, and blended in one; 

The first is not the brighter ; nor the last the darker. ° 

It is interminable, ineffable, and existed when there was 
nothing.— 

A shape without shape, a form without form, 

A confounding mystery ! 

Go back, you cannot discover its beginning, 

Go forward, you cannot find its end. 

Take the ancient Reason, to govern the present, 

And you will know the origin of old. 

This is the first principle of Zaw.” 

Some European scholars discover here a notion of the 
Trinity, and combining the syllables ye, he, and wei, for which 
process, however, they are unable to assign any very good 
reason, they obtain yehewei, which they accept as a distorted 
representation of the name Jehovah. Lautsz traveled in 
countries to the west of China, where it was supposed he may 
have met with Jews, and learned from them the name and 
nature of the Supreme Being. Whatever truth there may be 
in these conjectures, it is certain that some native commenta- 
tors recognize in the passage a description of Shangte, the 
God of the Chinese patriarchs; and the three syllables, of 
which the name is composed, are admitted to have no assigna- 
ble meaning in the Chinese language. 

Here we find a connection between the degenerate philoso- 
phy of after ages, and the pure fountain of primeval truth. 
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In fact, this very Shangte, thongh they have debased the 
name by bestowing it on a whole class of their Dit superiores, 
is still enthroned on the summit of the Tauist Olympus, with 
ascriptions more expressive of his absolute divinity than any 
to be met with in the canonical books of the Confucian school, 
At the head of their Theogony stands the triad of the San 
tsing, the “Three Pure” ones; the first of whom is styled 
“The mysterious sovereign, who has no superior ;” “ the self. 
existent source and beginning,” the “ honored one of Heaven.” 

He is said to have created the “three worlds ;” to have pro- 
duced men and gods, to have set the stars in motion, and 
caused the planets to revolve. But, alas! this catalogue of 
sublime titles and divine attributes is the epitaph of a buried 
faith. The Tauists persuaded themselves that this August 
®eing, wrapped in the solitude of his own perfections, had 
delegated the government of the universe to a subordinate, 
whom they style Yu Awang Shangte. The former has dwin- 
died into an inoperative idea, the latter is recognized as the 
actual God ; and this deity, who plays mayor of the palace to 
a rot faineant is regarded as the apotheosis of a mortal by the 
name of Chang, an ancestor of the present hierarch of the 
Tauist religion. It is painful, after discoursing to them of the 
attributes of the True God, to hear the people exclaim, “ that 
is our Yuhwang Shangte.” 

In its philosophy, this school is radically and thoroughly 
materialistic. The soul itself they regard as a material sub- 
stance, though of a more refined quality than the body it in- 
habits. Liable to dissolution, together with the body, it may 
be rendered capable of surviving the wreck by undergoing 4 
previous discipline ; and even the body is capable of becom- 
ing invalnerable by the stroke of death, so that the ethereal- 
ized form will, instead of being laid in the grave, be wafted 
away to the abodes of the genii. It is scarcely possible to 
represent the extent to which this idea fired the minds of the 
Chinese for ages after its promulgation, or to estimate the mag- 
nitude of its consequences. The prospect of a corporeal im- 
mortality had for them attractions far stronger than ashadowy 
existence in the land of spirits; and they sought it with an 
eagerness amonnting to frenzy. The elixir of life became the 
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grand object of pursuit, and alchemy, with its foolish failures 
and grand achievements, sprang directly from the religion 
of Tan. 

The leading principle of Tauism, of which their dogma con- 
cerning the human soul is only a particular application, is that 
every species of matter possesses a suul—a subtile essence en- 
dowed with individual conscious life. Freed from their 
grosser elements, these become the genii that preside over the 
various departments of nature. Some wander at will through 
the realms of space, endowed with a protean facility of trans- 
formation—others, more pure and ethereal, rise to the regions 
of the stars, and take their places in the firmament. Thus the 
five principal planets are called by the names of the “ five 
elements” from which they are believed to have originated, 
and over which they are regarded as presiding. The stars are 
divinities, and their motions control the destinies of men and 
things—a notion which has done much to inspire the zeal of 
the Chinese for recording the phenomena of the heavens. 

A theogony like this is rich in the elements of poetry; and 
most of the machinery in Chinese works of imagination is in 
fact derived from this source. The Liauchai, for example, a 
collection of marvelous tales, which, in their general char- 
acter may be compared to the Metamorphoses of Ovid, is 
largely founded on the Taouist Mythology. 

In accordance with the materialistic character of the Tau- 
ist sect, nearly all the gods whom the Chinese regard as pre- 
siding over their material interests, originated with this school. 
The god of rain, the god of fire, the god of medicine, the god 
of agriculture, and the dares or kitchen gods, are among the 
principal of this ¢ ass. 

A system which supplies deities answering to the leading 
wants and desires of mankind, cannot be uninfluential; but, 
in addition to the strong motives that attract worshipers to 
their temples, the Tauist priesthood possess two independent 
sources of influence. They hold the monopoly of geomancy a 
superstitious art which professes to select on scientific princi- 
ples those localities that ure most propitious for building and 
burial; and they have succeeded in persuading the people that 
they alone are able to secure them from annoyance by evil 
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spirits. The philosophy of Tau has thus not only given birth 
to a religion, but degenerated into a system of magical im- 
posture, presided over by an arch magician who lives in 
almost imperial state, and sways the sceptre over the spirits of 
the invisible world as the Emperor does over the living popu- 
lation of the Empire. 


As a religion, Budhism seems to enjoy more of the popular 
favor than Tanism ; though the former professes to draw men 
away from the world and its vanities, while the latter proffers 
the blessings of health, wealth, and long life. 

It is rarely that we find a Budhist temple of any considera- 
ble reputation, that is not situated in a locality distinguished 
for some feature of its natural scenery. One situated in the 
midst of a dusty plain, not far from the gates of Tientsin, 
seemed to us, when we first visited it, to present a striking ex- 
ception to the general rule. Subsequently, however, a brill- 
iant mirage, which we frequently saw as we approached the 
temple, furnished us at once with the explanation of its loca 
tion and its name. It is called the temple of the “sea of 
light ;” and its founders no doubt placed it there in order that 
the deceptive mirage, which is always visible in bright sunny 
weather, might serve its contemplative inmates as a memento 
of the chief tenet of their philosophy—that all things are un- 
real, and human life itself ashifting phantasmagoria of empty 
shadows. 

Sequestered valleys enclosed by mountain peaks, and ele- 
vated far above the world which they profess to despise, are 
favorite seats for the monastic communities of Budhism. But 
it is no yearning after God that leads them to court retire- 
ment; nor is it the adoration of Nature’s Author that prompts 
them to place their shrines in the midst of his sublimest 
works. To them the universe is a vacuum, and emptiness the 
highest object of contemplation. 

They are a strange paradox—religions atheists! Acknowl- 
edging no First Cause or Conscious Ruling Power, they hold 
that the human soul revolves perpetually in the urn of fate, 
liable to endless ills, and enjoying no real good. As it cannot 
cease to be, its only resource against this state of interminable 
misery is the extinction of consciousness—a remedy which 
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lies within itself, and which they endeavor to attain by ascetic 
exercises. 

Their daily prayers consist of endless repetitions, which are 
not expected to be heard by the unconscions deity to whom 
they are addressed ; but are confessedly designed merely to 
exert a reflex influence on the worshiper—i. e. to occupy the 
mind with empty sounds and withdraw it from thought and 
feeling. Tama, one of their saints, is said thus to have sat 
motionless for nine years with his face to the wall; not en- 
gaged, as a German would conjecture, in “ thinking the wall,” 
but occupied with the more difficult task of thinking nothing 
at all. 

Those in whom the discipline is completest, are believed to 
have entered the Wirvana—not an elysium of conscious enjoy- 
ment, but a negative state of exemption from pain. Such is 
the condition of all the Budhas, who, though the name is 
taken to signify supreme intelligence, are reduced to an 
empty abstraction in a state which is described as pu sheng pu 
mie, “ neither life nor death;” and such is the aspiration of 
all their votaries. Melancholy spectacle! Men of acute minds, 
bewildered in the maze of their own speculations, and seeking 
to attain perfection. by stripping themselves of the attributes of 
humanity ! 

Asa philosophy, Budhism resembles stoicism in deriving its 
leading motive from the fear of evil. But while the latter 
encased itself in panoply and standing in martial attitude de- 
fied the world to spoil the treasures laid up in its own bosom, 
the former seeks security by emptying the soul of its suscepti- 
bilities and leaving rothing that is capable of being harmed 
or lost—i. e. treating the soul as Epictetus is said to have done 
his dwelling house, in order that he might not be annoyed by 
the visits of thieves. It dries up the sources of life, wraps the 
soul in the cerements of the grave, and aims to convert a 
living being into a spiritual mummy, which shall survive all 
changes without being affected by them. 

This is the spirit and these the principles of esoteric Bud- 
hism, as enunciated by those members of the inner circle, 
whose wan cheeks and sunken, rayless eyes indicate that they 
are far advanced in the process of self-annihilation. In their 
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external manifestations they vary with different schools and 
countries, the lamas of Tartary, and the shamans of Ceylon, 
appearing to have little in common. 

To adapt itself to the comprehension of the masses, Bud- 
hism has personified its abstract conceptions and converted 
them into divinities, while to pave the way for its easier intro- 
duction, it readily embraces the gods and heroes of each 
country in its comprehensive pantheon. 

In China, the Nirvana was found to be too subtle an idea 
for popular contemplation, and in order to furnish the people 
with a more attractive object of worship, the Budhists brought 
forward a Goddess of Mercy, whose highest merit was that 
having reached the verge of Nirvana, she declined to enter, 
preferring to remain where she conld hear the cries and 
succor the calamities of those who were struggling with the 
manifold evils of a world of change. From this circumstance 
she is called the 7'sz’-pei Kwan-yin, the “ merciful goddess 
who hears the prayers” otf men. 

This charming attrifute meets a want of humanity, and 
makes her a favorite among the votaries of the faith. While 
the Three Budhas hold a more prominent position in the 
temple, she occupies the first place in the hearts of their 
worshipers. Temples of a secondary class are often devoted 
especially to her; and in the greater ones she almost always 
finds a shrine or corner where she is represented with a 
thousand hands ready to succor human suffering, or holding in 
her arms a beautiful infant, and ready to confer the blessing of 
offspring on her faithful worshipers—in this last attitude re- 
sembling the favorite object of popular worship in papal coun- 
tries. 

In the Sea-light Monastery, above referred to, she appears in 
a large side hall, habited in a cloak, her head encircled by an 
inscription in gilded characters, which proclaims her as the 
“ goddess whose favor protects the second birth.” This lan- 
guage seems to express a Christian thought; but in reality 
nothing could be more intensely pagan. It relates to the 
transmigration of souls, which is the fundamental doctrine of 
the system; and informs the visitor that this is the divinity to 
whom he is to look for protection in passing through the sue- 
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cessive changes of his future existence. Within the mazes of 
that mighty labyrinth, there is room for every condition of life 
on earth, and for purgatories and paradises innumerable besides. 
Beyond these, the common Budhist never looks. To earn by 
works of merit—which play an important part in the modified 
system—the reversion of a comfortable mandarinate, or a 
place in the “ paradise of the western sky,” bounds his aspira- 
tions. And to escape from having their souls triturated in a 
spiritual mortar; or ground between spiritual millstones in 
Hades ; or avoid the doom of dwelling in the body of a brute 
on earth ; constitutes with the ignorant the strongest motive to 
deter them from vice—those and a thousand other penalties 
being set forth by pictures and rude casts to impress the minds 
of such as are unable to read. 

‘Budhism was little known in China prior to the year A. D. 
66. At that time the Emperor Mingte, of the Han dynasty, 
is said to have had a remarkable dream that led to its intro- 
duction. He had seen, he said to his courtiers, a man of gold, 
holding in his hand a bow and two arrows. They recognizing 
in these objects the elements of Foh, the name of Budha, as it 
is written in the Chinese language, and calling to mind a say- 
ing ascribed to Confucius, “that the Holy One is in the 
West,” expounded the dream as an intimation that the Budhist 
religion ought to be introduced from India. The Embassy 
thus sent to the West, by imperial command, in quest of a for- 
eign religion, was, it is thought, incited by some indistinct 
rumor of the appearance of our Saviour in Judea; and it is 
interesting to speculate as to what the condition of China 
might have been, if the Embassadors, instead of stopping in 
India, had proceeded to Palestine. As it is, the success of 
Budhism demonstrates the possibility of a foreign faith taking 
root in the soil of China. 


The San Kian, or Three Religions, have now passed in re- 
vision. We have viewed them, however, owing to the limits 
of our space, only in outline, neither allowing ourselves on the 
one hand to follow out those superstitious practices which 
attach themselves to the several schools like the moss and ivy 
that festoon the boughs of aged trees, nor, on the other, to 
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enter into a minute investigation of those systems of philoso- 
phy in which they have their root. 

The fact that each takes its rise in a school of philosophy, is 
significant of the tendencies of human thought. 

The Confucian philosophy, in its prominent characteristics, 
was ethical, occupving itself mainly with social relations and 
civil duties, shunning studiously all questions that enter into 
ontological subtleties, or partake of the marvelous and the 
supernatural, 

The philosophy of Tau, as developed by the followers of 
Lautsze, if not in the form in which it was left by their 
Master, may be characterized as physical. For the individual 
it prescribed a physical discipline ; and without any concep. 
tion of true science, it was filled with the idea of inexhaustible 
resources, hidden in the elements of material nature. 

The Budhist philosophy was preéminently metaphysical. 
Originating with a people who, far more than the Chinese, are 
addicted t» abstruse speculations, it occupied itself with subtle 
inquiries into the nature and faculties of the human mind, the 
veracity of its perceptions, and the grounds of our delusive 
faith in the independent existence of an external world. 

These three philosophies, differing thus widely in their 
essential character—one being thoroughly material, another 
purely ideal, and the third repudiating all such questions and 
holding itself neutral and indifferent, yet exhilit some remark- 
able points of agreement. They agree in the original omission 
or negation of religious ideas; and they coincide. no less re- 
markably in evolving each, from its negative basis, a system of 
religion; and in contributing each its quota to the popular 
idolatry. 

Confucius “seldom spoke of the divinities,” and taught his 
disciples to “ keep them at a distance ;” and yet the forms of 
respect, which he enjoined for deceased ancestors, led to their 
virtual deification, and promoted, if it did not originate, the 
national hero worship. Like the modern apostle of positiv- 
ism, professing to occupy himself wholly with positive ideas,— 
like him, he was unable to satisfy the cravings of his spiritual 
nature without having recourse to a religion of humanity. 

The Budhist creed denies alike the reality of the material 
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world and the existence of an overruling mind; yet it has 
peopled an ideal universe with a race of ideal gods, all of 
whom are entities in the belief of the valgar. 

The Tauist creed acknowledges no such category as that of 
spirit in contradistinction from matter; yet it swarms heaven 
and earth with tutelar spirits whom the people regard as 
divine. 

We see here a process directly the reverse of that which 
certain atheistic writers of modern Europe assert to be the 
natural progress of the human_mind. According to them, 
men set out with the belief of many gods, which they at 
length reduce to unity, and finally supersede by recognizing 
the laws of nature as independent of a personal administrator. 
The history of China is fatal to this theory. The worship of 
one God is the oldest form of Chinese religion, and idolatry is 
an innovation. Even now new idols are constantly taking 
their place in the national pantheon; and so strong is the 
tendency in this direction, that in every case where philosophy 
has laid the foundation, idolatry has come in to complete the 
structure. 

It is incorrect to assert that any one of the San Kiau is a 
State religion to the exclusion of the others—though the Con- 
fucian is sometimes so regarded on account of its greater influ- 
ence with the ruling classes, and its marked prominence in 
connection with state ceremonials, Not only are they all re- 
cognized and tolerated, but they all share the imperial patron- 
age. The shrines of each of the three religions are often 
erected by imperial munificence ; and their priests and sacred 
rites provided for at the imperial expense with impartial 
liberality. 

Not only do they coexist without conflict in the empire, but 
they exercise a joint sway over almost every mind in its im- 
mense population. It is impossible to apportion the people 
among these several creeds. They are all Confucians, all Bud- 
hists, all Tauists. They all reverence Confucians and worship 
their ancestors—all participate in the “ feast of hungry ghosts,” 
and employ the Budhist Burial Service; and all resort to the 
magical devices of the Tauists to protect themselves against 
the assaults of evil spirits, or secure “ good luck ” in business. 
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They celebrate their marriages according to the Confucian 
rites, in building their honses, and in cases of alarming i)lness 
they ask the advice of a Tauist ; and, at death, they commit 
their souls to the keeping of the Budhists. The peo) le assert, 
and with truth, that these religions, originally three, have be- 
come one; and they are accustomed to symbolize this unity by 
erecting San kiau tang temples of the Three Religions, in 
which Lautsze and Budha appear on the right and left of Con- 
fucius, as completing the triad of sages. This arrangement, 
however, gives great offense to some of the more zealous dis- 
ciples of the latter; and a few years ago a memorial was pre- 
sented to the Emperor, praying him to destroy the San kiau 
tong, which stood near the tomb of their great teacher, who 
has no * equal but Heaven.” 

This feeling is only a faint echo of a determined opposition 
which for ages withstood the advance of the rival systems; 
and which has now been overcome to such an extent that they 
hold a coérdinate place in the popular mind, an receive 
nearly equal honors at the hand of the government. 

The effects of this coalition may be traced in their litera- 
ture, as well as in the manners and customs of the people. Of 
this, one example will suffice ; though we might go on, if space 
permitted, to show how freely the later works of each school 
appropriate the phraseology of the others, and to point out the 
extent to which the general language of the country has been 
enriched by a vocabulary of religious terms, chiefly of Budhist 
origin, all of which are incorporated in the Imperial Diction- 
ary, and pass as current coin in the halls of the literary 
tribunal. 

In the collection of Tales, above referred to, there is a story 
which owes its humor to the bizarre intermixture of elements 
from each of the Three Religions. 

A young nobleman, riding out, hawk in hand, is throws 
from his horse and taken up ‘for dead. On being conveyed to 
his house, however, he opens his eyes and gradually recovers 
his bodily strength ; but to the grief of his family, he is hope- 
lessly insane. He fancies himself a Budhist priest, repels the 
caresses of the ladies of his harem, and insists on being con- 
veyed to a distant province, where he affirms he has passed his 
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life in a monastery. On arriving he proves himself to be the 
abbot; and the mystery of his transfiguration is at ounce solved. 

The young nobleman had led a dissolute life, and his flimsy 
soul. unable to snstain the shock of death, was at once dissi- 
pated. The soul of a priest who had just expired happened to 
be floating by, and led by that desire to inhabit a body, which 
some say impelled the devils to enter the herd of swine, it took 
possession of the still warm corpse. 

The young nobleman was a Confucian of the modern type. 
The idea of the soul changing its earthly tenement is Bud- 
histic. And that which rendered the metamorphosis possible, 
without waiting for another birth, was the Tauist doctrine that 
the soul is dissolved with the body, unless it be purified and 
concentrated by vigorous discipline. 

It is curious to inquire on what principles this reconciliation 
has been effected. Have the three creeds mingled together like 
gases in the atmosphere, each contributing some ingredient to 
the composition of a vital fluid ;—or blended like the rays of 
the spectrum, each imparting its own hue, and ali concurring 
in the production of pure light? Alas! it is not a healthy at- 
mosphere that supplies the breath of the new-born soul in China ; 
and no pure or steady light cheers its opening eyes; yet each 
of these systems meets a want; and the whole, taken together, 
supply the cravings of nature as well perhaps as any creed 
not derived from a divine revelation. 

The three religions are not, as the natives thoughtlessly 
assume, identical in signification and differing only in their 
mode of expression. As we have already seen, it is hardly 
possible to conceive of three creeds more totally distinct, or 
radically antagonistic; and yet, to a certain extent, they are 
supplementary. And to this it is that they owe their union 
and their permanence. 

Confucius gave his people an elaborate theory of their social 
organization and civil polity; but when they looked abroad on 
nature with its unsolved problems, they were unable to con- 
fine their thoughts within the limits of his cautious positivism. 
They were fascinated by mystery, and felt that in nature there 
were elements of the supernatural which they could not ignore, 
even if they did not understand them. Hence, the rise of 
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Tauism, captivating the imagination by its hierarchy of spirits 
and personified powers, and meeting in some degree their 
longing for a future life, by maintaining, though under hard 
conditions, the possible achievement of a corporeal immor- 
tality. 

With the momentous question of existence suspended on 
this bare possibility, Budhism came to them like an evangel of 
hope, assuring every man of an inalienable interest in a life to 
come. It gave them a better psychology of the human mind 
than they had before possessed ; afforded a plausible explana- 
tion of the inequalities in the condition of men; and, by the 
theory of metempsychosis, seemed to reveal the link that cun- 
nects man with the lower animals on one hand, and with the 
gods on the other. No wonder it excited the popular mind to 
the pitch of enthusiasm, and provoked the adherents of the 
other creeds to virulent opposition. 

Tauism, as opposed to it, became more decidedly material, 
and Confucianism more positively atheistic. The disciples of 
the latter especially assailed it with acrimonious controversy— 
denying, though they had hitherto been silent on such ques- 
tions, the personality of God, and the future life of the human 
soul, 

Now, however, the effervescence of passions has died away— 
the antagonistic elements have long since neutralized each 
other, and the three creeds have subsided into a stable equilib- 
rium, or rather become compacted into a firm conglomerate. 
The ethical, the physical, and the metaphysical, live together 
in harmony. The school that denies the existence of matter ; 
that which occupies itself whully with the properties of 
matter; and that, again, which denounces the subtleties of 
both, have ceased their controversies. One deriving its motive 
from the fear of death, another actuated by a dread of the 
evils attendant on human life, and the third absorbed in the 
present, and indifferent alike to hope or fear, all are accepted 
with equal faith by an unreasoning populace. Without per- 
ceiving their points of discrepancy, or understanding the man- 
ner in which they supplement each other, they accept each 
as answering to certain cravings of their inward nature, and 
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blend them all in a huge, heterogeneous, and incongruous 
creed. 

It would be interesting to inquire, had we sufficient space, 
what have been the intellectual and moral influences af these 
several systems, separate and combined. They have, it is true, 
given rise to various forms of degrading superstition, and sup- 
porting, instead of destroying each other, they bind the mind 
of the nation in three-fold fetters; still, we are inclined to 
think that each has served a useful purpose in the long educa- 
tion of the Chinese people. But in the providence of God, 
the time has now come when they are offered a better faith— 
one which is in every part consistent with itself and adequate 
to satisfy all their spiritual necessities. Will they receive it ? 

The habit of receiving such contradictory systems has 
rendered their minds almost incapable of weighing evidence ; 
and they never ask concerning a religion “ is it true?” but “is 
it good?” Christianity, however, with its exclusive and per- 
emptory claims, has already begun to arouse their attention, 
and when the spirit of inquiry is once thoroughly awakened, 
the San Kiau, or Three Creeds, will not long sustain the ordeal. 


Nore.—As the reader may be at a loss to reconcile some 
of the statements in the foregoing Article, it may not be amiss 
to remind him that each of the Three Systems appears under 
a two-fold aspect, first as an esoteric philosophy, and after- 
wards as a popular religion. Thus a chief object of the disci- 
pline, enjoined by the founder of Budhism, was the extinction 
of individual consciousness; yet the Chinese embraced it as 
their best assurance of a future life. What the philosopher 
Was anxious to cast away, the populace were eager to possess. 


The object of the foregoing Article is rather to set forth 
the San Kiaw in their mutual relations, than to furnish a 
detailed account of each; for which, indeed, the limits of 
asingle Article would be quite insufficient. If, however, 
our readers should be desirous of making more extended re- 
searches in this direction, they will find much information on 
the subject in the following works: 
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Nevius’s “ China and the Chinese.” 

Doolittle’s “Social Life of the Chinese.” 

Hardy’s “ Eastern Monachism.” 

St. Hilaire’s “ Budhism.” 

F. D. Manrice’s “ Religions of the World.” 

Edkins’s “ Religions of China,” Triibner & Co., London. 

Culbertson’s “ Darkness in the Flowery Land.” 

Mr. Nevius’s work contains much fresh and original infor. 
mation on many subjects. The little book of Mr. Edkins is 
specially valuable on account of the view it gives of the 
doctrines of the Chinese as embodied in written documents; 
and that of Mr. Culbertson as an exposition of the super. 
stitious practices of the people. 
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Articte IL—FALSE DEFINITIONS OF FAITH, AND 
THE TRUE DEFINITION. 


Tue primary lesson of practical religion, the essential con- 
dition of personal salvation, faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
is, at this day, after eighteen centuries of theologizing, a mat- 
ter of such doubtful question that not only different schools of 
theology, but different theologians of the same school, are at 
variance upon it. On many subjects, after much division, 
there has come to be recognized a common view, generally 
accepted, from which sects or individuals vary. On this, the 
prime question of practical religion, there is no generally 
accepted view. So far are men from agreeing as to what is 
true on this point, that they are not even agreed as to what is 
orthodox.* And one of the saddest things about the matter 
is, that there is no controversy about it. For there is one 
sadder thing than even the sharpest of controversies, and that 
is the indolent difference of Christian ministers on matters of 
fundamental importance, with no controversy. 





* Ti:Lotson, Sermon on Heb. xi. 1: ‘ Most who write upon this subject have 
marvelously puzzled themselves with the various acceptations of this word, inso- 
much that some have undertaken to enumerate above twenty distinct significa- 
tions, Hereby, instead of clearing the notion of faith, they have involved it, and 
made it more intricate, and have made men believe that it is a notion very remote 
from common understanding.” 

Woops, Vol. IIL., p. 79: “ Although the language of Scripture ie very intel- 
ligible, there are few subjects on which more obscure and erroneous opinions have 
been entertained.” 

Smeon, Sermon on Heb. xi. i: “The nature of faith is little known.” 

Warsow, Inst. Part II., Ch. xxiii: “So many distinctions have been set up,— 
80 many logical terms and definitions are found in the writings of systematic 
divines, and often, as Baxter has it, ‘such quibbling and jingling of a mere sound 
of words,’ that the simple Christian has often been grievously perplexed.” 

Gopwiy, J. H., on Christian Faith. Congregational Lecture, London, 1862 ; 
Pp. 5: “The unsatisfactory character of some discussions respecting Faith has 
tendered many persons averse to all speculation on the subjéct. . . . Nota 
few have been painfully perplexed, through ignorance of what was enjoined, 
when they were directed to believe in Christ, and the injury occasioned by erro- 
neous views of this subject has not been small.” 
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Of the various definitions of faith that are current among 
Christian teachers, it is not possible that all should be true, 
But there is no need of uncertainty which of them is the true 
one. There are certain tests of the true definition of the 
word, which we propose to state distinctly, and then to bring up 
to them, one by one, the current false definitions, that the 
falsehood of them may be exposed ; and afterwards the true 
definition, that its truth may be made manifest. 


I. The Tests of a True Definition of Faith. 


1. The true definition of faith must express the natural 
meaning of the word under the limitation with which it is con- 
strued in the Scriptures, and no other. 

To admit some special and unusual definition of the word 
faith into our theology, is to accuse the offer of the gospel of 
being a fraud upon common people. It is to represent it as an 
offer made upon a certain condition, which being fulfilled in 
its obvious meaning, the promise is to be repudiated. 

What we want, therefore, is the definition, not of “ justify- 
ing faith,” nor of “saving faith,” nor of “ spiritual faith,” 
nor of “evangelical faith,” but simply of faith. ‘To incum- 
ber the conditions of salvation with such limitations as these, 
is to impute to God slackness concerning his promises. Ow 
only right even to demand of one who has received the 
promise “ whosoever believeth shall be saved,” that his faith 
shall be a “ diving faith,” is this that a dead faith is not faith, 
but only the appearance of it? 

2. The true definition of faith, as it is used in the Scrip 
tures, must express such an act as implies Obedience, Repent- 
ance, and Love to God, not in its more or less remote antece- 
dents or consequences, but in itself. Salvation is promised in 
the Scriptures to faith always, and to faith exclusively. The 
offer of salvation on condition of faith, is made both positively 
and negatively. “He that believeth shall be saved, he that 
believeth not shall be damned.” In like manner salvation is 
promised to repentance and obedience and love—to each of 
them always, and to each of them exclusively. Obviously, 
then, we cannot read the New Testament intelligently and 
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consistently, with any definition of faith that does not make 
faith practically to involve the other conditions of salvation. 

8. The true definition of faith must be such that we can see 
it to be illustrated in the examples of the saints both of the 
Old and of the New Testaments, who have obtained witness of 
their faith, God testifying that they believed; and also in the 
phenoiaena of the Christian life down to our day. 

4, The true definition of faith must describe such a free, 
voluntary act, that all men may be exhorted to it, and that 
the failure to obey the exhortation may be imputed to every 
one who refuses to believe, as his own sin. 


We are now ready to consider severally, under the applica- 
tion of these tests, 


Il. The current False Definitions of Faith. 


We enumerate several of the more important of them, begin- 
ning with the most formidable, the most plausible, the most 
widely prevalent, perhaps the most mischievous : 

They are— 

1, That Faith is the assent of the intellect to religious truth. 

2, That Faith is a peculiar sort and degree of the assent of 
the intellect to religious truth. 

8. That Faith is a firm conviction of one’s personal salvation. 

4, That Faith is equivalent to trust in God, together with 
all those subjective antecedents and concomitants of trust in 
God which are commonly included under the term “ religious 
experience.” 


1, That Faith is the assent of the intellect to religious truth 
is the definition accepted, with some variations of statement, 
by all Roman Catholic theologians,* and by a multitude, per- 








* Perrone, Prelectt. in Compend. Redacta, Louvain, 1846, 1., 238: “ Fides 
est assensus liber quem prebet intellectus, divina gratia preventus 
eb adjatus, ex imperio voluntatis a gratia pariter excitate, veritatibus divinitus 
revelatis, ob Dei ipsius revelantis auctoritatem.” 
Ip. IL, 198: “ Fides que ad justificationem requiritur, non est fiducia in 
divinis promissionibus, sed firmus assensus ad ea omnia que Deus revelavit,” 
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haps the majority, of Protestants.* It seems, at first view, to 
be confirmed by the application of the first test, in that it 
does seem to express the natural meaning of the word Believe, 
But the moment we come to the seeond test, it breaks down, 
The assent of the intellect to religious truth does not necessa- 
rily involve in itself Repentance, Holiness, Love to God.t+ 
Holding this as the definition of Faith, good men are at 
their wits’ end to vindicate the good faith of God’s word, 
which promises in so many words that whosoever believeth 
shall not perish, but shall have everlasting life; and then, in 
the very face of this promise—this broad, unlimited promise, 
uttered only on the single condition of faith—declares that 
except we repent we shall all perish, and that without holiness 


Ip. IL, 199: “Patrum unanimis consensus est, necessariam ad justificationem 
esse fidem dogmaticam seu historicam, ut eam vocant adversarii.” 

For the ‘‘consensus patrum” on this point, this standard Jesuit theologian 
refers to Bellarmine, De Justific. lib. 1, ¢. 9. 

See also Roman Catholic theologians generally. 

* Cuatmers, Notes on Hix, 210, (Ed. N. Y.): “Iam not fond of admitting 
in faith anything more than the intellectual act of believing, or of viewing it in 
any other light than as a simple credence of the truths of revelation, in as far a 
these truths are or may be known to us.” 

Ip. 422: “ This [saving] faith, in its proper elementary character, is belief and 
nothing else, and the exercise of faith is just a believing exercise. It is just a 
holding of the things said in the gospel to be true.” 

Wi.son, Joun M., in Edition of Ridgeley’s Divinity, (Carters, N. Y.) p. 124: 
“Faith or belief, understand it as we may and apply it as we will, seems to be 
just assent to evidence,—counting true propositions or statements submitted to 
the judgment.” 

Pearson on the Creed, London, 1835, p. 16: “The true nature of the faith of 
a Christian consists in this, that it is an assent unto truths credible upon the 
testimony of God delivered unto us in the writings of the spostles and prophets.” 

Ti.Lorson, Sermon on Heb. xi. 6: “ Faith is a persuasion of the mind concern 
ing anything. . . . , Its seat is the mind—the understanding.” 

Canson on the Atonement, 142; “The faith of anything is neither more nor 
less than the belief of it; and the belief of anything is the conviction that the 
mind has of its truth, and implies no disposition about it, either good or bad.” 

+ It is curious to see how the reasoning of some theologians on this point fol 
lows the line of beauty. True belief of the doctrines of the Gospel is surely fol- 
lowed by holiness; which is proved by the lives of believers. A sinful life 
proves one not to be sincere in holding the doctrines of the Gospel, because such 
belief is followed by holiness. See Carson on Atonement, 127-193, and Chal 
mers, Notes on Hill, 209-212, 422,423. Wedo not count this patent fallacy among 
the means of avoiding the difficulty under consideration. 
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no man shall see the Lord. Men are driven to this dilemma :— 
either they must adhere to the doctrine of justification by faith 
only, repudiating the other demands of the Scriptures, and 
maintaining an antinomian orthodoxy ; or they must reject the 
doctrine of justification by faith only, and save the interests of 
holiness by sacrificing the credit of the divine promises. It is 
the latter course which has been adopted by the Roman 
Catholic Church, and by many Protestant theologians, in- 
cluding some of New England schools.* And it becomes us, 
‘whenever we are tempted to denounce either of these for 
abandoning the articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesia, to con- 
sider from how frightful an alternative they have reacted; and 
seriously to question whether it is not better, with Rome and 
Romanizing “ New School” men, to abandon the preaching 
of faith as the sole condition of salvation, rather than, with 
Scotchmen and Englishmen, to maintain it under such a defini- 
tion as makes faith practically separable from repentance and 
holiness. If we accept the Romish definition of faith, we need 
to supplement it with the Romish doctrine of justification. 
Try this same definition, now, by the fuurth of the tests 
which we have named,—that the true definition of faith must 
describe a free, voluntary act, such as all men may be exhorted 
to,—such as a man must be to blame for not performing. 





* See an admirably frank Article in the Congregational Review for May, 1868, 
from the pen of President Magoun of Iowa College. ‘ Either [unbelief or dis- 
belief] may be the leading form [of selfishness], They were such with the Jews. 
They are not with those brought up under Christian privileges; nor is it true at 
all to say that unbelief is now the parent of allsin. . . . ‘Only believe’ is 
not safe advice to a sinner whose selfishness has not concentrated in rejeetion of 
Christ, as that of many Jews did.” 216. So in preaching the gospel to the 
heathen ; * there may be found devout religious men among them. " 
Jn such exceptional cases, the missionary may preach to them ‘Only believe.’ Or 
they may be under conviction of sin, not having yet repented, and need first to 
be told how to repent. . . . . Thegospel . . . . doesnot fall into the 
blunder and confusion of thought of telling men, however impenitent, to come to 
Jesus to be accepted and have faith.” 217, 218. ‘“‘ The saving of the soul depends 
on two things, and one comes before, and the other after, as their several objects 
require; repentance, antecedent; . . . . and faith consequent.” 212, 

It is impossible to accept these statements, without feeling that our Lord and 
his apostles were addicted to a very reckless and “ blundering” way of promi- 
sing salvation on the sole condition of faith. 
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Can the definition of faith which declares it to be the assent 
of the understanding to religions truth, bear this test? Every 
one who is familiar with the conflict between Christianity and 
rationalism knows how perilously the good cause labors under 
stress of controversy at this point :—how such men as Henry 
Brougham * declare it as a self-evident proposition that a man 
is no more responsible for his belief than he is for the color of 
his skin; and such Christian apologists as Richard Whately 
and Henry Rogers yield the point, and, in contradiction of all 
the implications of the gospel on this subject, declare it to be 
the keystone of ethical truth “ that all we are really responsi- 
ble for is honest investigation and conscientious pursuit of 
what we deem truth.” + Plainly, a mental act to which men 
cannot be urged and exhorted and commanded, and for the 
failure of which they cannot be condemned, is not what the 
Bible means by faith on the Lord Jesus Christ. The palpable 
failure of this definition of faith to meet this scriptural test is 
not in the least relieved by the arbitrary distinction drawa by 
Roman Catholic and some other theologians,t between faith 
as the assent of the understanding to truth, upon authority, 
and knowledge as assent to truth upon demonstration or evi- 
dence. Authoritative testimony is only one kind of evidence, 
and the action of the intellect in receiving truth upon this 
kind of evidence, is nowise different from its action in receiving 
truth upon any other kind of evidence. 

We come back, now, with some suspicions in our mind, to 
reéxamine the plausible claim which this definition makes, to 
have passed the first-named test, and to express the natural 
meaning of the word under the limitation with which it is 
construed in the Scriptures. The constant limitation with 
which the word Believe is qualified, either expressly or im- 
plicitly, in connection with the offer of salvation in the gospel, 
is this, “ on the Lord Jesus Christ.” Now we deny, as a sim- 
ple matter of lexicography and the usage of speech, that the 





* Address at his inauguration as Provost of the University of Glasgow. 

+“ Reason and Faith.” From the Zdinburgh Review, October, 1849. Repub- 
lished by Crosby, Nichols, & Co. p. 359. : 

t Perrone, Prelectt. Theol., I., 238, IL, 198. Ed. Louvain, 1846. Rogers's 
Reason and Faith, 341, 342. Ridgeley, I1., 107, note. 
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word Believe, in such a grammatical construction with the 
name of a person, signifies the assent of the intellect to truth,— 
except as this sense has been forced upon it in the course of 
centuries of theological sophistication; and claim, on the 
contrary, that the obvious and natural meaning of the phrase 
is something entirely different. But we do not undertake, at 
present, the details of a philological argument on this question. 
The point on which we have just been insisting is shiningly 
illustrated when we come to apply the last test of a true defi- 
nition of faith, to wit, that it must correspond with the 
acknowledged examples of faith in the Scriptures and in the 
experience of the Christian Church. What are these dogmas 
to which all those who are saved by faith have given intellec- 
tnal assent, from the days of righteous Abel until now? They 
_ are “all things that God has revealed ”—is the sweeping state- 
ment of Romish Theology, followed up by a catalogue of 
them in detail. But it evades the troublesome consequences 
of this statement by the contrivance of a fides implicita, which 
is no intellectual assent to truth at all, but only the state of 
mind in which one would believe if he had occasion. Our 
Protestant writers feel the difficulty as well, without so ready 
an escape.* They go toiling through the Old Testament 
endeavoring to find in all the old heroes of faith the tenets of 
their own theology.+ The clothing of our first parents in skins 
is made to prove their belief of the doctrine of vicarious sacri- 
fice; and the scarlet thread from Rahab’s window is forced 
to testify to her theological soundness on the necessity of atone- 





*Dr. Macknight would seem to know no other faith, as a Christian grace, than 
& fides implicita. “The faith,” says he, “ by which men under the new covenant 
are justified, consists in @ sincere disposition to believe what God hath made 
known.” Again, “ faith does not consiet in the belief of particular doctrines, but 
in such an earnest desire to know and to do the will of God, as leads them con- 
seientiously to use such means as they have for gaining the knowledge of his 
vill, and for doing it when found.” “ Abraham’s faith consisted in an habitual 
disposition to believe and obey God.” Quoted in Oarson on Atonement, 141. 

t It is curious, by the way, and instructive, to observe how those theologians 
who are fiercest for extreme statements of the divine perfection of the Scriptures 
are, at the eame time, most tenacious of interpretations like these, which imply 
that the Scriptures are defective in their statement of the very essential things in 
their histories, and require to be supplemented by an extensive system of guess- 
Work under “the analogy of faith.” 

VOL, XXVIII. 17 
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ment. But not even with such exegesis as this, is it possible 
to ascribe to these ancient worthies, any more than to multi- 
tudes of modern saints, a reception of a// true Christian doe- 
trines; when, therefore, it becomes necessary to say what 
doctrine must be believed in order to salvation, then questions 
arise. One says, with painful eagerness, “only the funda- 
mental doctrines;” and if any person, interested in the 
stricter definition of the condition on which the issues of eter- 
nity hang, asks for specifications, every man is ready with his 
own favorite dogma to push it into the place of honor. One 
will say, the articles of the Nicene Creed;* another, the 
Athanasian statement of the Trinity ;+ a third, who is styled 
by his admirers “the Jonathan Edwards of the nineteenth 
century,” t declares it to be the doctrine of limited atonement, 
declaring, in good round terms, that “the thing that a man 
believes for eternal life is that Christ died for the sins of all 
believers ””—and for nobody else; while writers with whom 
we are more familiar, hold that the doctrine of general atone 
ment—“ the doctrine that Christ died for our sins,—is the pre- 
cise object of saving faith.”§ But after granting to all these 
the utmost license in selecting each his favorite dogma as the 
condition of salvation, we cannot probably find one of them 
who will confidently claim that it has been held by all who 
have been saved in the days of the Bible history and since. 
2. The second false definition of faith is a modification of 
the first. It holds that faith is stil] the assent of the intellect 
to truth; but that the faith to which the promise of salvation 
is given is a peculiar sort of faith, a peculiar quality or inten- 
sity of intellectual assent, to be distinguished as “ saving 





* See, for example, the platform of the Christian Union Association, 1867. 
+ See the “ damnatory clauses” of the Athanasian creed, “‘ Quicungue Vult”: 
“ Whosoever will be saved, before all things it is necessary that he hold the 
catholic faith; which faith except one do keep whole and undefiled, without 
doubt he shall perish everlastingly. The catholic faith is this:” dc., dc. &¢. 
“ This is the catholic faith, which except a man believe faithfully, he cannot be 
saved.” 

¢ Carson on the Atonement, 144. 

§ Sacramental Sermons, by J. W. Alexander, p. 222. See also President 
Magoun, in Congregational Review, May, 1868 
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faith.” Thus a very noted and excellent preacher,* after 
stating the dogma which he declares to be “the object of 
saving faith,” adds “the man who believes this with a spirit 
ual apprehension of what he believes is a saved man.” Such 
artificial limitations to the simple gospel condition of faith on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, are naturally enough proposed by con- 
scientious men who fear the antinomian consequences of 
promising salvation simply to all who believe—with intellec- 
tual assent. They are intended to guard the divine promises 
from being appropriated by evil and unworthy men to their 
own perdition, by inserting in the condition a saving clause. 
But they are set aside at once on applying to them the first 
test of a true definition of the faith of the gospel—that it must 
express the simple meaning of the words used, with no other 
limitation than that with which they are construed in the 
Scriptures. When God promises, “ whosoever believeth shall 
be saved,” no man may dare to say that this does not mean 
whosoever believeth, but ‘ whosoever believeth with a saving 
faith,” or “* whosoever believeth with a spiritual apprehension 
of what he believes ”’—lest in so saying he charge the Faithful 
Promiser with a mental reservation and a fraud. 

8. The third false definition of faith makes it equivalent to 
an undoubting confidence in one’s personal salvation through 





* Rev. J. W. Alexander, D, D., Sacramental Sermons, p, 222. This implica. 
tion that there is something specially intense, or otherwise peculiar, in the con- 
Victions of truth which constitute faith, is found in many theologians, both 
Romish and Protestant, who do not include it in their definitions, The “ certi- 
tudo fidei” is presented as something far more certain than other certainty. 
On this distinction turn some important questions of Tridentine theology. 

A vast emphasis is commonly laid, even by writers who ought to know better, 
on the expression, “with the heart man believeth unto righteousness.” So the 
Rev. Abel Stevens, LL. D., in South Church Lectures,” N. Y., 1866, pp. 146, 
147; “ Evangelical or saving faith takes in intellectual faith, indeed, but transcends 
it by comprehending also the heart. . . . We all understand what is meant 
by the heart—it implies our affections as contrasted with our pure inteliections,” 
The exegete is misled by transferring to the writings of Luke the usage of 
the time of Fowler and Wells. There is no trace in the Scriptures of our popu. 
lar distinction between head and heart. In the New Testament the heart means 
the mind, as distinguished from the body ; and when the affections and emotions 
are to be specially indicated, it is done (according to the phrenology of those 
days) rather by the word oridyxva, mistranslated bowels. 
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faith. Probably there are very few who would accept this 
definition at the present day. Conybeare, indeed, in his 
famous Article on Parties in the Church of England,* im- 
putes to the so-called Evangelicals of that body that they 
insist on the formula, “I believe that I am justified by faith,” 
as expressing the condition of salvation. But Dr. Pusey, an 
equally competent witness, declares, in speaking of that same 
party, “ Inever met with any who held the Lutheran doctrine 
of justification, that ‘justifying faith is that whereby a person 
believes himself to be justified.’”+ But the admitted fact 
that for nearly a century, and that the most formative and 
critical century in the history of Protestant theology, this was 
the generally accepted statement of Protestant writers, both 
Lutheran and Calvinist} makes it proper to speak briefly 
of it. 

It fails on every test of a true definition. 

(1.) It is in no sense the fair and natural meaning of the 
words Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, but an arbitrary 
interpretation forced upon those words by a polemic exi- 
gency.§ 

(2.) It represents a so-called “ faith,” which in no wise in- 
volves repentance and holiness, but, on the contrary, is the 
favorite “ faith” of the most impious and immoral fanatics. 

(3.) It is widely at variance with the history and experience 
of God’s church, which shows us the most divinely approved 
examples of faith, in believers who were sadly burdened with 
misgivings concerning their personal salvation. 

(4.) But when we come to the final test, Is it a free act, to 
which any man may be exhorted, and for failing in which he 
may be condemned, the absurdity and folly of this defini- 
tion become so apparent as to fill one with amazement that it 





* Edinburgh Review, Oct., 1853. 

+ Eirenicon, p. 15. 

tNo further citation is necessary in verification of this statement than 6 
reference to the exhaustive eesay of Principal Cunningham on “The Reformers 
and the Doctrine of Assurance,” in the volume of his essays entitled “ The Re- 
formers and the Theology of the Reformation,” especially on p. 119. 

§ For the history of this dogma, see the Article above cited from the work of 


Principal Cunningham. 
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could ever have obtained currency in the Christian Church. 
To exhort a man to this act of faith, is to exhort him to be 
convinced, not by evidence bat by inducements of what is 
acknowledged to be a present falsehood, in order that, through 
his believing it, it may become a truth. To condemn a man 
for unbelief, under this definition, is to hold him guilty for 
not believing to be true what the very fact of his condemna- 
tion declares to have been false. This definition represents 
Christianity as a cruel Sphinx, setting insoluble riddles to all 
passers-by, and devouring them for not furnishing impossible 
answers. 

4. The fourth false definition of faith describes it as not 
merely an act of trust, but as including those antecedent and 
concomitant states of the intellect and the emotions which are 
commonly summed up under the title “ religious experience.” 
This definition, set forth in the following terms by the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, is declared by that representative body to 
be the accepted theology of the “ Evangelical ” Church : 

“ Wuat Is ir TO BELIEVE ON Carist?# It is to feel your need of him; to believe 
that he is able and willing to save you, and to save you now; and to cast your- 
self unreservedly on his mercy, and trust in him alone for salvation.” * 

If, now, we ask ourselves, under the first test of a true defi- 
nition of faith, does this protracted three-fold process corres- 
pond with the natural, obvious meaning of the words “ Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ,” as they were uttered under the 
promise of salvation to Jews and heathen alike by the authority 
of the Holy Spirit, we are compelled to answer in the nega- 
tive. It is one thing to say that the emotional experience 
and the intellectual conviction here described are implied as 
antecedents to the act of faith on Christ, but it is a different 
and a very unhappy thing to teach that they are a part of the 
act itself. No usage of the word, outside of theology, can be 
justly alleged in vindication of this definition. 

In fact, when we come, next, to compare it with the exam- 
ples of faith in the Bible, we find that when (as in the case of 
the Philippian jailer, Acts xvi., 31) the feeling of need and 
the necessary intellectual conviction are already present, the 





* Tract number 857. ‘‘ What Is It to Believe on Christ?” 
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demand of the gospel is not for a part of the act of faith, but 
for the whole of it. 

And so when we ask, is the faith thus defined a voluntary 
act, to which all men may be exhorted under force of induce- 
ments of reward and penalty and with the alternative of per. 
sonal guilt,—the answer again is no! You cannot procure a 
certain condition of the emotions by offering a reward for it. 
You cannot produce a conviction of the understanding by 
threats of damnation. Do not let us impute “to God’s wisdom 
unto salvation,” the clumsy expedients into which we fall our- 
selves. God’s way is to convince the intellect in the only way 
in which an intellect was ever yet convinced, by reason and 
evidence; to move the feelings, not by commanding one to 
agitate himself, but by those appliances which affect the 
heart; and to use the tremendous sanctions of the divine 
government to sway the free determination of the will. 

But we know that the question will be put,—* since these 
conditions are the constant antecedents of faith, is there, after 
all, any practical harm in including them in the definition of 
it ¢ 

We answer, first, that there is no good in it, of any kind, 
whether practical or theoretical When you have gone 
through with your description of the necessary antecedents of 
faith, you come to an equivalent word—* trust ”—to whieh all 
these things are just as necessarily antecedent as they are to 
faith : so that your definition has tangled up within itself an 
endless coil,—an infinite series—of antecedents, through which 
the inquirer for salvation would never make his way to the 
thing itself, to all eternity. 

Secondly, the practical harm of the definition is this. It 
perplexes plain minds by a complex definition of a simple act. 
It encourages and justifies professed believers in computing 
the evidence of their faith by the intensity of their preliminary 
experience, rather than by their daily life of faith and acts of 
faith. It obscures, while professing to illuminate, the straight 
gate, for those who seek it. It takes away from the impeni- 
tent man the burden and guilt of willfully neglecting a simple 
duty,—to comfort him with the complacent feeling that he is 
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an unfortunate person, not altogether to blame for not having 
happened to be hit by a religious experience. 


We have spent much time, now, in the consideration of 
some of the false definitions of faith. Happily, the true defi- 
aition is so simple, so exactly and obviously correspondent 
with the conditions to which we are limited by the Scriptures, 
and so accordant with the consciousness of believers, that it 
requires little more than a just statement. 

To BeLTEVE IN THE Lorp Jesus Curis Is TO TRUST ONESELF TO 
nm.* The very simplicity of the act makes it difficult to 
define it otherwise than thus by the use of a synonym. But 
whatever further illustration of the meaning of the word may 
be required, will come, in the process of testing this definition. 

(1.) This is the natural and obvious meaning of the words 
as they would be understood by those to whom they were 
preached. Sometimes the word translated Believe stands in 
such construction that it cannot bear any other meaning: as 
when it is said (the reflexive pronoun being expressed, Jolin 
ii. 24) that Jesus did not intrust himself—obx éniotever 


Savrdy—to the Jerusalem Jews. But in general we may say 





* One of the best and soundest statements of any of the systematizers on this 
subject, is to be found in the work of the Wesleyan, Watson. Naturally 
enough, preaching is in advance of theology in the return toward Scrip- 
tural truth; and many of the most useful preachers of the present day are ex- 
plicit in the definition of faith in a contrary sense from the theologians of their 
own schools, 

Spurgeon viii. 28: “ Here lies the essence of saving faith, to rest yourself for 
eternal salvation upon the atonement and righteousness of Jesus Christ, to have 
done once for all with all reliance upon feelings and upon doings, and to trust in 
Jesus Christ and in what he did for your salvation.” 

N. L. Rice, D. D., in “ South Church Lectures,” N. Y., 1865, p. 178: ‘‘ Faith is 
simply the act or exercise of a helpless being trusting in one who is able to help. 
For the purposes of justification it is the act of a guilty being, trusting in the 
righteousness of another.” 

Some of the most felicitous statements concerning the act and object of faith 
are found, as might be expected, in the writings of Dr. Bushnell. The growth of 
just views of the object of faith as a person, and not a proposition, stands, no 
doubt, in close connection with the prevailiug direction of recent theology to the 
study of the life and person of Jesus Christ —the best ‘‘ improvement in theology ” 
since the Reformation. 
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that wherever the word Believe is in construction with the 
preposition im or on, either expressed or understood, it loses 
that meaning of “ intellectual assent” which it bears when 
alone, and acquires the meaning of trust, or personal reliance, 
or self-committal. And for the justice of this statement 
(having no space here for an induction of particulars) we refer 
to the Greek Lexicon, to the Concordance of the Greek Testa- 
ment, and to the usage of the English language as well as of 
the Greek. 

This meaning is the only one in which the word can be 
construed with its object. “ The Lord Jesus Christ” is not a 
doctrine concerning his own person; is not a theory of the 
atonement; is not a series of fundamentals in theology; is 
not a code of religious truth. And yet they who have mis- 
understood the words believe on, have been compelled to sub- 
stitute one or another of these things as the object of Christ- 
ian faith for the Lord Jesus Christ himself.* 

(2.) The act of Faith—of intrusting oneself tor salvation 
to the Lord Jesus Christ—includes, not as a remote conse- 
quence but in itself, Repentance, Obedience, Holiness, and 
whatever things beside are demanded in the Scriptures as con- 
ditions of salvation: and so the consistency and good faith of 
the word of God in promising salvation to “ whosoever believ- 
eth,” while yet demanding these other conditions, is maintained. 
The act of obedience to God, when expediency, or passion, or 
worldly fear are soliciting the soul to disobedience, is the act of 
faith; the life of holiness is the life of faith. So spake Peter 
(1 Peter iv. 19) to the martyr churches of Asia Minor,—“ Let 
them that suffer according to the will of God commit the keep- 
ing of their souls to him im well doing, as unto a faithful 





* The annotator of Ridgeley’s Body of Divinity, in contradicting the text of 
his author, says, with’ marveloys unconsciousness how directly he is contra- 
dicting the language of the Scriptures: “ As to faith being an ‘act of trust or de- 
pendence on him who is its object,’ Dr. Ridgeley uses lavguage inconsistent with 
himself. The object of faith is wor a Peason, but a proposition or a statement. 
R Trust, on the other hand, has reference entirely to a person. The 
differerce between it and faith, in fact, is just that the one has a persun and the 
other has a statement for its object. The two are quite distinct in their nature,— 
faith being an act of the understanding, and trust an act of the heart. Vol IL, 
p- 125. 
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Creator” It isin the act of doing right that they do make 
choice of the safe keeping of God, rather than of the tender 
mercies of the wicked, and intrust their souls—their lives—to 
his charge. The words are almost a translation of those which 
David spoke to men in like trouble, in the ‘nsibent 
Psalm: * Fret not thyself because of evil-doers ; 

trust the Lord and do right,” and you will be taken care » of. 
There are not two conditions prescribed here, but one. It was 
in doing the right instead of the wrong, that one put himself, 
at once, in peril from evil-doers, and in charge with the Lord. 
So in the great classical instance of faith, which is the example, 
illustration, and specimen of faith to all generations—the case 
of Abraham—what was that faith which was counted to him 
for righteousness? It is written (Gen. xv. 6) “he believed in 
Jehovah ”—literally, he rested upon him, or more exactly, per- 
haps, he caused something to rest upon him, or dbué/¢ upon him 
(Hiphil sinva yor]. Not merely that he thought probable 
orcertain that the promise would come true, but that he ventur- 
ed himself upon God. So he committed himself to God when 
by faith he gat himself out of his country, and from his 
kindred and from his father’s house, and went out not know- 
ing whither he went. So he ventured all upon God when 
that inexplicable summons came, obedience to which was the 
highest act of trust. He ventured upon God when, in the 
early dawn, he went forth to cleave the wood for the burnt 
offering ; and all that weary three days’ journey to Moriah, at 
every step he rested all his weight on God. So when he 
neared the journey’s end, and climbed the mountain side with 
Isaac, bearing the fire and the knife, his faith was not the con- 
viction of his mind what God would do; it was not the pur- 
pose of his mind what Ae would do ; it was, moment by moment, 
what he did. Even then he might have faltered in his act, and 
having ventured thus far upon God, he might have failed to 
venture all, and his faith would then have been an imperfect, 
an unfinished faith,—a purpose to trust God wholly, but a pur- 
pose unfulfilled. But he did not falter. Having trasted in 
God, he trusted him to the end. He stretched forth his hand 
toslay his son. In that supreme act, he cast forth upon God’s 
hands the treasure of his heart, the hope of his race, the token 
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and earnest of God’s promise,—he flung himself, with his whole 
weight, on God’s almightiness and faithfulness and love. In 
that act his faith became an actnal thing,—it was “ made per. 
fect,—and the Scripture was fulfilled which saith, ‘ he trusted 
in Jehovah, and it was counted to him for righteousness,” 
You see, then, that it is by works—by the act of faith—that a 
man is jnstified, and not by a faith that does not act,—which 
is not faith, but only the dead corpse or effigy of faith.* 

(3.) This principle of a personal trust in God is the one 
common principle which we find through all the catalogue of 
trne believers commenced in the eleventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and stretching from antediluvian 
Enoch and Abel down through ages of light or of barbarism 
to the latest of those who, in the kingdom of Christ, have 
obtained a good report through faith. It is the tie which binds 
into one the practical religion of the Old Testament and of 





* For a full consideration, in this sense, of the faith of Abraham, see “ Christ- 
ian Faith, its Nature, Object, Causes, and Effects; by John H. Godwin.” 
London: 1862. pp. 29-37. This judicious treatise exhibits the necessary con 
nection between Christian Faith, or Trust, and holiness of life, as f llows: 

“The term Trnet expresses a more complex eondition of mind [than belief}. 
It may, like belief, have respect to propositions, persons, and facts ; but wherever 
there is an exercise of -trust, there is not only some truth to be believed, there is 
also some good to be desired, and some course to be chosen. We may believe, 
when what we believe has no possible connection with our conduct. If there be 
sufficient evidence of truth and reality, there is all that is necessary for Belief 
But we cannot trust a proposition, person, or fact, unless they are some way Or 
other connected with our choice. There must be some ill to be removed or 
avoided, some good to be preserved or attained: and for these ends there must 
be something to be done or not done, There must be some occasion for the exer- 
cise of choice, or there can be no Trust. We believe that Xerxes invaded Greece, 
and that the orbits of the planets are elliptical ; but we cannot trust to these pro- 
positions, because there is nothing to be desired or chosen in consequence of our 
belief of their truth. We may believe that a physician is able to remove sick 
ness; but we cannot trust him, unless we, or some for whom we have to att, 
need to be restored to health. We may believe that a plank is strong enough t 
bear our weight, or a boat large enough to convey us safely across a stream ; but 
we cannot trust to them unless we have occasion to use them; and we trust fo 
them by usingthem. . . . . There may be Belief, and no desire or choice; 
and if these exist, they are distinct from belief or consequent to it, But there 
cannot be Trust without choice, nor choice without some kind of desire ; and the 
choice is not distinct from the trust.” Pp. 9, 10. 
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the New. Only turn to the English concordance and you 
will be satisfied. The word trust, in the Old Testament, 
oceurs two hundred and twenty-five times,—it is the synonym 
of piety, holiness, acceptableness with God.* In the New Tes- 
tament it almost disappears from use. In the Old Testament, 
the word Faith is found but twice, and Believe, perhaps, two 
score times. In the New Testament they are used nearly 
seven hundred times, and stand as the synonyms of all holi- 
ness. This is not because God has changed, or altered the 
conditions of his favor; but because we in our translations 
have changed from one word to another; and, unhappily, in 
changing the word have commonly let slip the meaning. 

This one principle of common trust in a common Saviour is 
that which at this day, in every land, penetrating through the 
walls of sect and the divisions of opinion and the variations of 
religious experience, knits together all true believers into the 
unity of that one Holy Catholic Church, which is the com- 
munion of saints. 

(4.) Finally, the condition of salvation, thus defined, is a 
voluntary act, and therefore a just condition, a practicable 
condition for every man, for every child. Demanding this, 
God is no longer presented to the world as one who would fain 
bribe or terrify the human intellect into a partial or biased 
decision of questions of evidence; nor as one who wouid ex- 
tort the instantaneous exercise of emotions over which he has 
given no immediate control; but only as the stern enforcer, 
and the infinite rewarder of every man’s simple duty towards 
a faithful Creator. 

Have you never felt the point of that scoff against modern 
Christianity, that instead of teaching men that they must “ be 





* The Hebrew words which are usually employed to denote faith, trust, confi- 
dence, reliance, are from these four: 1. POR; 2.MPO3; 3. OM; 4 Jw. oO 
these, the primary meanings, as stated by Gésenius, are—1. to support : 2, to lie 
down; 3. to flee; 4. to lean on. In the Septuagint, ticrebw is commonly used 
for the first, and éroda forthe others. They do not appear to differ in thei™ 
tignification more than the four English words ; agreeing in this, that all, in com- 
re usege, denote more than belief.” See Godwin on Christian Faith, Appendix, 
p. 828. 
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converted and become as little children,” it has taken to teach. 
ing little children that they must be converted and become 
like grown people? This scoff loses its point, when the faith 
which you preach is the child’s own faith, the leaning of the 
weaker on the stronger, of the foolish on the All-wise, of the 
sinful on the Infinitely Merciful, of the wavering on him that 
is Faithful and True :—the faith to which the wise and mighty 
find it hard to bow themselves, but which suffers little children 
to come unto the Lord, and in the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings doth perfect his praise. Salvation by this faith is a salva- 
tion for every man. When the mind is weak and ill-instructed 
and cannot “understand all mysteries and all knowledge,” it 
can yet trust, and so be saved. When evil habits have seized 
and bound one, and imperious passions do so dominate above 
the will as to leave no hope of successful struggle against 
them,—when life is shortening up moment by moment, and 
the issues of eternity are compressed within the compass of an 
hour,—when the sick and bewildered brain swims, and the in- 
tellect staggers in the vain effort to grasp new thoughts and 
arguments,—then this gospel, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved ”—* Fear not; only believe”— 
comes to us, to every man, bringing great salvation. Having 
this promise, in the utmost conscious weakness, and ignorance, 
and sinfulness, one can rest confident in the arms of Him who 
is made to us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification. 
Having this, the frightened soul that is shuddering on the giddy 
verge of eternity may compose itself to perfect peace, and, un- 
perplexed with difficult and painful thoughts, may lean the 
aching head upon the bosom of the Lord, 


“ Aud breathe its life out sweetly there.” 


Thanks be to God for so great salvation, accessible to every 
creature! How shall we escape if we neglect it? 

Only a few words remain to be said. Some are ready, per 
haps, to complain of us for taking so much space in the need- 
less demonstration of what no one doubts. But so long as the 
Scriptural definition of faith continues to be dropped out of 
the standard dictionaries of our Janguage; so long as the 
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secular error on this point continues to be imbedded in the 
traditions and formularies of Christian churches, so long it 
cannot be needless to enforce the truth with line on line and 
precept upon precept. 

For—ponder it well—if this doctrine of faith is right, the 
usage of Congregational churches concerning what they call 
“Confessions of Faith” is att wrone. The very name of 
these documents is a misnomer. They are not “ Confessions 
of Faith” but Articles of Doctrine. Sprung from that false 
theology which held faith and orthodoxy to be the same, they 
tend to perpetuate it; and to reduce the thonghtful men of 
our own day to the sad alternative which divided the theolo- 
gians of Luther’s time—the choice between the peril of anti- 
nomianism, and the rejection of justification by faith. They 
warn away from the very threshold of our church-fellowship 
those thoughtful believers on the Lord Jesus Christ, whose 
very conscientiousness of opinion makes them hesitate at swear- 
ing in the words of human masters; while they offer no 
obstacle to the approach of those who hold an orthodoxy with- 
out faith; and of those unthinking novices, who solemnly 
and publicly, and calling God to witness, profess to believe 
the traditionary tenets of their sect, without knowing the 
arguments with which they are either gainsaid or defended. 

The restoring of faith to its proper place in our conceptions, 
would, Jet us hope, do something to restore sound doctrine to 
its proper dignity. It is a lamentable, but a most natural re- 
action from that use of doctrine by which it has been set up as 
the test of church-fellowship and the condition of salvation, to 
those silly sneers at sound and sober theology, which disfigure 
some of the most popular and eloquent Christian teaching of 
the day. For very conscience’ sake, because, forsooth, we must 
use our summaries of doctrine as a ritual for the induction of 
members into our churches, we have been compelled to cut 
them down to the most meagre and diplomatic statements, which 
any Christian might hold, and yet to confess, when we have 
done all, that there are some Christians that do not hold them. 
If we could but have Confessions of Faith that should read 
like those of ancient times, “ Z believe on,” instead of “ we 
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believe that ;”* then we might expect a freer use of popular 
statements of doctrine that should present the truth of Christ 
without trimming, and retrenchment, and diplomatic double 
meaning. 





* The structure of “the Catholic creeds” is historically significant. In the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, there are only three Articles of Faith: “J belie 
on the Father ;” “J believe on the Son ;” “J believe on the Holy Ghost.” Then 
follow certain things which the Christian “ believes,” “ confesses,” and “ex. 
pects.” From time to time, as the fashion of dealing with dissidents by anathe- 
ma instead of argument grew in favor, item after item was inserted parentheti- 
cally under the second and third articles of faith, by which to entrap heretics in 
the act of confessing their faith. By and by, when the parentheses had outgrown 
the creed, the Athanasian method was adopted—‘“ these dogmas are the Christian 
faith ; hold them or be damned ”—a method which is more or less illustrated in 
the Confessions of the Reformation and of modern Congregational and New 
School Presbyterian Churches, but which reaches its perfection in the doctrinal 
decrees of the Council of Trent. 

This distinction in the language of the early creeds, in the use of in be. 
fore Deum, but not before Heclesiam, is noted by Calvin (Just. IV. i § 2). ‘‘Ideo 
eredere in Deum nos testamur, quod et in ipsum ut veracem animus noster se re. 
clinat, et fiducia nostra in ipso acquiescit: quod in Eeclesiam non ita conveniret 
quemadmodum nee in remissionem peccatorum, aut carnis resurrectionem.” He 
refers to Augustine and other early authors who give the same sense. 

The same sense was insisted on in the early Waldensian catechism, long before 
the Reformation. ‘A dead faith is, to believe that there is a God, and to believe 
those things which relate to God, and not believe 1n him.” 

“ Qu. Dost thou believe in the Holy Catholic Church {” 

Ans. No; for it is a creature; but I believe there is one.” 

[Quoted in Milner’s Church History, Century XIII, Chap. iii.] 
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Argricte IIL—YALE COLLEGE AND THE LATE MEET- 
ING OF THE ALUMNI IN NEW YORK. 


Yale College in 1868. Some Statements respecting the late 
progress and present condition of the various Departments 
of the University, for the information of its Graduates, 
Friends, and Benefactors. Prepared by the Executive 
Committee of the Society of the Alumni. New Haven: 
1868. 

Reports of the Meeting of the Yale Alumni Association of 
New York, held on the 29th of January, 1869. New York 
Times, and Tribune, of Jan. 30, 1869. 


Tue graduates of Yale College, who reside in several of our 
larger cities, and in their immediate neighborhood, have re- 
cently formed a number of “Alumni Associations” for the 
purpose of keeping alive and perpetuating their interest in one 
another and in the College. In Boston and Philadelphia at 
the east; and in Cincinnati and Chicago at the west, these as- 
sociations have held annual meetings tor two or three years 
past, and with most satisfactory results in the cultivation of 
mutual acquaintance and good feeling. On the 2¥th of Jan- 
uary of the present year, the Alumni in New York assembled, 
for the first time, at a public dinner, and, under very favor- 
able circumstances, inaugurated their association, which is to 
be, of course, by far the dargest in the country. The nearness 
of New Haven to the city of New York, and the abundant 
openings, which are found in that city, for young men entering 
every department of professional or business life, have led large 
numbers of Y ale graduates, for many years past, to establish them- 
selves there. Every class, indeed, as it leaves the College, sends 
many of its members to represent it'in the metropolis, and the 
tendency thitherward increases continually and rapidly. It is 
said that, already, about five hundred may be enrolled as mem- 
bers of the New York Association. The assembling together 
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of so large a body of liberally educated men, who, however 
widely separated they may be in their present employments, 
are yet all bound together by common sympathies and meio- 
ries running back into the past, is an event of no little inter. 
est in itself. But when we think of the relations which they 
sustain to the University where they received their education, 
and of the good which they may be led to do in its behalf as 
their affection for it is quickened and strengthened, their meet- 
ing guthers around itself an interest of another sort. These 
gentlemen are in one of the great centres of commercial life, 
Many of them are men of prominence and reputation, who 
may not only bear witness, by the very position which they 
hold, of the excellence of the College from which they came, 
but also may, through their influence upon others, help the 
College, both directly and indirectly, in many ways. Many of 
them, also, have already acquired or are now rapidly acquir- 
ing wealth, and the spirit of generosity awakened in them may 
lead to most happy results in coming time. We are glad, 
then, both for their own sake and for the sake of the institu- 
tion which we all love, that any means have been devised, in 
these recent years, to bring together the graduates, and to 
make them feel that they belong to Yale College. 

The late meeting in New York was attended by about two 
hundred and fifty persons, including, in addition to a large 
company of graduates residing in the city, a few of the promi- 
nent benefactors of the College and the President, together 
with eleven of the Professors, who, in response to a cordial in- 
vitation, had gone from New Haven in order to be pres 
ent. The President was received with marks of esteem and 
affection, which were unmistakable and universal, and which 
to those who are daily witnesses of the faithful and disinter- 
ested spirit in which his great abilities and acquirements are 
devoted to the service of the College, must have been in the 
highest degree gratifying. The greatest good feeling and en- 
thusiasm prevailed, and the words of the various speakers, 80 
far as allusion was made to the College, were words of warm 
interest in their Alma Mater. The meeting differed, however, 
from others which have been held elsewhere in one important 
respect—namely, in that reporters for the Press were present, 
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who, on the following morning, gave to the public much of 
what had been said. These reported remarks of different per- 
sons have since led to considerable discussion, both among the 
gradnates and in other quarters; and, as they referred to sub- 
jects of importance to the future well-being of the College, it is a 
matter of much moment that the questions should be properly 
understood. Discussion, in itself, is not an evil. It is only 
when it proceeds on mistaken grounds, or involves serious un- 
founded complaints, or betrays a want of appreciation of the 
necessities of the case, that it becomes an injury to the cause 
which it is professedly designed to cid. That the great body 
of the graduates of Yale have anything at heart, in their feel- 
ing toward the College, but the warmest affection and the most 
earnest desires for its good, we do not believe. The exceptions 
are very rarely, if ever, to be found. With equal confidence 
we believe, that the greater portion of them meet every subject 
connected with the institution with as much freedom’ from 
prejudice and as much candor, as they have in their consider- 
ation of any subject whatever. But we believe there are erro- 
neous views in the minds of a certain numLer of persons, both 
within and without the circle of the Alumni, which, in some 
eases, are diligently spread abroad, and, in general, are in dan- 
ger of being hastily accepted ; and we believe that it is for the 
highest interests of the institution, that, when these subjects 
are forced upon us as they now are, they should be carefully 
cleared of all such erroneous views. Sometimes such views 
arise from that want of accurate acquaintance with the facts, 
which is always and necessarily found, in greater or less de- 
gree, among those who are not daily familiar with them. 
Sometimes they are owing to mistaken notions on the general 
subject of education, or are the result of a too ready yielding 
to what is called the spirit of the age. But, whatever may be 
their origin, they are still errors and are injurious, and, as 
such, should be carefully avoided. We propose, in the pres- 
ent Article, to refer to those topics which were suggested at 
the meeting at New York, in connection with one or two 
others, and to ask the attention of our readers to some things 
which we deem of importance in the consideration of them. 


VOL. XXVIII. 18 
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I. Proposep Caanoe In THE CoRPORATION. 


The first of these points has reference to a change in the 
Corporation of the College, snggested by President Woolsey, 
This change involves the removal from that body of the six 
members cf the Senate of the State of Connecticut, who now 
have a place in it by virtue of the office which they hold, and 
the appointment of an equal number of graduates of the col- 
lege, who shall retain their position for at least six or eight 
years. It is said, that long experience shows that the State 
Senators do not attend the meetings of the buard with any 
regularity, and as they seldom enter the Senate for more than a 
single year, owing to the firmly-established principle of rota- 
tion in office, and to other reasons which it is not important to 
mention, they are not able to become acquainted either with 
their own duties, as members of the Corporation, or with the 
condition or wants of the College. These gentlemen, thus, are 
of little benefit to the institution. They cannot serve its inter- 
ests, in any considerable degree, if they would. They become, 
of necessity, scarcely more than nominal members, and the 
burdens and responsibilities devolving upon the bvard are left 
to their associates, who are permanently in it. If, on the other 
hand, their places were supplied by as many persons, selected 
from among the graduates, who should be chosen for a term of 
years, and should be reéligible after that term had expired, 
there would be a reasonable hope of advantage both from their 
deep interest in the College where their education had been 
received, and from their trained judgment on all questions of 
importance to its continued prosperity. They would be pune- 
tual and regular in their attendance. They would have views 
“at once enlightened and conservative.” They would be ear- 
nest in devising and in carrying out all good measures, and 
would be in every way “a new strength to their Alma Mater.” 
The plan, with its advantages, as thus set forth, was first pre 
sented to public notice in an Article in the Vew Lnglander, 
in Oct., 1866, and seemato have been suggested to the mind of its 
distinguished author by a somewhat similar change then lately 
introduced at Harvard University. Its renewed presentation, a 
the late meeting of which we now speak, shows that the reflee- 
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tion which he has given to it since that time has not altered 
his view of its advisableness and practicability. Any sugges- 
tion on a subject connected with the interests of the College, 
which comes from such a source, will, of course, be received 
with most respectful consideration. Its author has been 
familiar, for more than twenty years, with its governing Board 
as President of the College, and, for a much longer period, he 
has known its interior life, and studied its wants. And, at the 
same time, he is known by all acynainted with the institution 
to be one who rarely, and only in the exercise of his most ma- 
tured judgment, brings forward [proposals of this character 
affecting its vital interests. It will be interesting, therefore, 
to notice the reason, and, so far as he has ever given any in- 
timation, the only reason, which has induced President Wool- 
sey to think of this change ;—and, in connection with this 
point, some general considerations which have a bearing upon 
the subject may be appropriately presented. 

The sole reason, then, which has led to his suggestion of the 
change now proposed, is the one we have mentioned—namely, 
the fact that graduates of the College, as members of its Board 
of Trustees, might be expected to be more interested in its wel- 
fare, and more qualified to do it good in an intelligent way, 
than those who, in the chances of political life, become, for a 
single year, members of the State Senate. We do not speak 
in his behalf, or with any knowledge of his views, beyond 
what is conveyed in his published remarks on the subject, but 
we think all judicious persons, whose attention is turned to 
this matter, will be impressed by this fact, and will find in it a 
conclusive answer to much that has been inconsiderately said 
by certain advocates of the new arrangement. 

We propose to notice, briefly, a few points which some per- 
sons, who are dissatisfied with the present state of affairs, are 
disposed tc urge. In the first place, it is said that the College 
is unfortunately in the hands of a few Connecticut ministers 
Sometimes the word “ Puritanical” is added, in order to give 
4 rhetorical emphasis to the expression. Since the year 1792, 
this has not been the fact, so far as the constitution of the 
Board is concerned. There have been eight lay members and 
ten clerical members, and for years past—to say nothing of the 
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six Senators—the Governor and Lieutenant Governor of the 
State have been active, efficient, and valuable persons to the 
College. If the lay members attend the meetings, they have 
the same voice as their clerical associates, and if they do not 
attend, the clerical members, as reasonable men, are inflo- 
enced, in proper measure, by the views and judgment of that 
body of persons who are most intimately connected with the 
College as its Faculty of Instrnetion. That they are Con- 
necticut ministers is no more objectionable—and, for an ob- 
vious reason, far less so—than if they were Pennsylvania min- 
isters. That they are Puritanical ministers is a mere charge 
appealing to the baser passions of men, and is unworthy of 
notice. That they are ministers is a fact. And why should 
they not be? The Colleges of our country—certainly those of 
New England—were originally designed to be both literary and 
religious institutions—places where true learning could be 
gained, and where all who entered them might be pointed to 
Christianity and to God. That they have been kept so has 
been the glory of New England in the past, and, when they 
cease to have both these characters, they had better be sunk in 
the ocean than remain to curse the country. But what class of 
men is there in the community who have been in all the past, 
and, so far as we can judge, will be in all the future, more safe 
guardians of these two interests together than Christian min- 
isters? By the very necessities of their profession, they are 
compelled to be better educated men than the majority of 
those around them. They learn more thoroughiy than most 
other persons to appreciate the value of scholarship and sound 
learning, and, in almost every place, they are, by the sponta 
neous choice of their fellow-citizens, p!aced among the number 
of those who care for the educational interests of the people. 
Who can doubt, that—on the grounds which are connected 
with learning only—they ought to have a share in the direction 
of all auch public institutions? And when we add to these 
interests those of the Christian religion, who can doubt that a 
College is safer for all time if at least one-half its governing Board 
are members of this honored profession? But just this is the 
constitution of that Board which controls the affairs of Yale 
College. The reformers of the day who would exclude these 
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ministers altogether, as some of them openly intimate that 
they would, are no wise well-wishers to the cause of learning 
consecrated by religion ; and, we may add, they hardly under- 
stand the true interests of the former better than those of the 
latter. But it is said, that ministers are likely to be slow or 
behind the age. Some of them are so, no donbt, but so are 
some lawyers and a good many other laymen ;—and that 
ministers, as a class, are benind the age, and are not as ready 
for every wise progressive step, in morals or education, as any 
class of men, is a charge which all the recent history of New 


.England disproves, and which the discussions of the great 


questions of reform which have lately agitated the country 
ought forever to silence. It is said, however, that learning 
and religion are not all that a College needs ;—it needs money 
also, and ministers know nothing about money. Wealthy and 
large-minded laymen are necessary for financial management. 
Our only answer to this question is, that the history of Yale 
College proves the opposite. The statement of President 
Woolsey, made at Boston and repeated in New York, speaks 
volumes on this point. He says the Corporation of Yale 
College have never lost a cent during all the history of the 
Oollege,—that they can find every dollar in the treasury 
which has ever been entrusted to their keeping. How many 
bodies of wealthy and intelligent laymen can say the same of 
the moneys belonging to institutions of which they have had 
charge for a long period of years? ‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” When the faets are known, the Connecticut 
ministers begin to appear in a pretty favorable light. But 
nothing is easier than to speak depreciatingly of them, or, in- 
deed, of anybody else, without knowing the facts. But, 
again, it is said, that though they may have taken reasonable 
care of the funds which they happened to receive, they have 
done nothing to increase them. We call for the facts here 
again. It is well known to every one who has investigated 
this matter at all, that the age of large gifts to literary institu- 
tions—except, indeed, in rare cases—is one of comparatively 
recent beginning. Thirty or fifty years ago, large fortunes 
Were not common, and the collecting of such sums as a College 
needs was a work of immense difficulty. And yet, more than 
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thirty years ago, one hundred thousand dollars were raised by 
a wide extended effort under the direction of the College 
Corporation,—(and their agent, we may add, was a minister, )-— 
and as new departments of the College were established, from 
time to time, when they were needed, funds were gathered in 
for their support. And what has been the history of the past 
ten or twelve years? Hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been raised—so large a sum, indeed, that Yale College has be- 
come to many minds an institution rolling in wealth, with no 
farther needs. Certainly this history—recent and more re- 
mote—does not present the appearance of inactivity or in- 
capacity on the part of those who govern the College. The 
clerical gentlemen, so much complained of, have, at least, had 
the wisdom to appoint College officers who have raised a large 
part of this money ; and they have known how to take care of 
it and use it well, when it has been raised. Just at the close 
of a period of ten years, during which the College has receiv- 
ed a million of dollars, largely gathered in by its own officers, 
is a time when it is not very becoming in any one to find fault 
with the governing board as a body of Connecticut ministers, 
who are unfit to get or to use any.large amount of money. 
Well might President Woolsey say, as he did at New York, 
that it was from no want of confidence in the existing Board, 
that he offered his proposition for a special change in its con- 
stitution. And well might such a man as Governor Bucking- 
ham, whose knowledge of money and its noblest uses is sur- 
passed by.that of no man living, bear testimony to the efli- 
ciency of the body with which he had been so long con- 
nected ;—a testimony which, we may add, in his case, was 
given not only in words, but in the more emphatic way of 
intrusting, before he left it, twenty-five thousand dollars to its 
keeping. 

From what has been said in some quarters, of Jate, it would 
seem to be supposed that these ministers in the Corporation of 
Yale College are persons who have no connection at all with 
the Alumni, and no common sympathies with them. The 
graduates have been shut out,—so it appears to be claimed,— 
ever since the beginning, from any influence in the institution, 
and now, at last, they ought to find a place in its government 
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But the fact of the case is precisely the opposite of this repre- 
sentation. The fact is this,—that, as soon as the College had 
been in existence long enough to have any graduates of age or 
standing, the choice of members of the Board of Trustees 
began to be mainly limited to those who were graduates of the 
College, and, during the last hundred and thirty years, there 
have been only twelve persons in the clerical part of the Cor- 
poration, who had not received their education at Yale. The 
clerical gentlemen are members of the body of Alumni, all of 
them, and have never been anything else. The Faculty of In- 
struction have been, from the beginning, almost exclusively 
graduates of the College. The control of the College, in every 
department of its interests, has thus been entirely in the 
hands of those who represent the graduates in so far as they 
belong to their number and are wholly of them. And we are 
not aware that any evidence has ever been furnished, in the 
history of any institution in the country, that the graduates of 
other professions are, on the whole, wiser or more disinter- 
estedly devoted to its welfare, than those who have chosen the 
profession of the ministry. The true question to be considered 
should not be lost sight of, and the mistaken ideas which are 
being spread abroad should be cleared away. The question is 
not, whether the graduates should now, for the first time, find 
a place in the governing Board of the College, but whether, 
having substantially already in their possession the clerical 
portion of the Board—to say nothing of the Faculty of In- 
struction—they should also take that place which has, for 
sixty or seventy years past, been, held by the State Senators. 
Is it best for the College that this change should be made? 
Will the College be better governed and cared for, if, in addi- 
tion to the clerical members who are already of the Alumni, it 
has the six other members of the Board chosen from among 
the graduates in different sections of the Jand, than if, as at 
present, these six members are officers of the State where the 
College is located ? 

In the second place, it is urged by many persons who favor 
changes of the kind under discussion, that Yale College needs 
to become a national institution, and that to this end its gov- 
erning Board should be composed of representatives, not from 
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Connecticut only, but from all parts of the Union. We agree 
with all persons who think that Yale College should be, in the 
future, if possible, the first and best University in the country; 
and that, as its doors should be open to students from every 
section, so students from the most distant parts of the land 
should gladly come to it. But in order to its having a national 
character, it does not need to be governed by representatives 
from Missouri or California. For the highest interests of al. 
public institutions of learning, unconnected with the general 
government, it is undoubtedly desirable that they should be 
managed by small bodies of well qualified men, whose resi- 
dence is in the vicinity of the institutions. A gentleman 
residing in Chicago or Cincinnati cannot—however excellent 
his judgment and abilities may be—as successfully perform the 
duties of overseeing a College in Maine, as one who is within 
a day’s journey of the place where it is located. He needs to 
be near at hand, not only that he may tome readily at its 
call, but that he may be surrounded constantly by the influen- 
ces and sympathies of its neighborhood. Our fathers founded 
this College for the Colony of Connecticut, and very wisely 
they did not put its management into the hands of Massache- 
setts or South Carolina, but of Connecticut men. They knew 
that it would be fostered and cherished most by those nearest 
to it, and that those who were called to watch over its welfare 
should be where they could see it. It has grown, indeed, far 
beyond their highest thought of its future, and has extended 
its influence far and wide over the country and the world. 
But its home is in Connecticut still, and, until it ceases to have 
its home here, its official guardians should, most if not all of 
them, live here. The thing that is needed is, that, amid all 
the growth and demands of the future, it should be,—what, ip 
considerable measure at least, it has been in the past,—a 
College so excellent in its discipline and teaching, that the 
whole people shall know it as a bright light in the world. In 
this sense, it may be, and ought to be, a national university ;— 
that is, a university with a national reputation, and drawing its 
pupils from the north and the south, the east and the west 
alike. And in this sense only, is it a matter of high import- 
ance that it should be national in its character. It was found- 
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ed in Connecticut, and for Connecticut ;—it has been, for 
more than a hundred and fifty years, one of the brightest 
ornaments which Connecticut has had to glory in, and we hope 
the day may never come when the control of its interests shall 
pass into other hands. But the point which we are noticing, 
at present, is not so much the giving over the entire control of 
the College into other hands,—for the fathers, in their wisdom, 
provided that the clerical portion of the board should be Con- 
necticut men, and made this a part of the permanent charter 
of the institution;—-it is that, in order to give a national 
character to the College, it is in no wise necessary to change 
any part of the existing Board. It has had such a char- 
acter, in a great measure, for many years, as is universally 
acknowledged, and it bids fair to have it always, if it goes on- 
ward as it has done. Its governors should be near it. They 
should not be swaved by the influences and sympathies of re- 
mote places, or, perchance, of other institutions, and thus be 
out of harmony with the historic growth of the College in the 
old place. We can scarcely question, that the Legislature of 
this State will hesitate somewhat to give up the State interest 
in the institution, even though, on some grounds, it may seem 
desirable. We are very glad that it cannot give up—and that 
no one else but the successors of the first ten ministers who 
founded the College can give up—that interest which this State 
must always retain in its government through the clerical body 
in its Corporation. 

A third point, which is urged, is, that the College belongs to 
the Alumni, and that they, therefore, have the right to manage 
it. No more, certainly, than the parents of a family belong 
to the children, and onght to yield the right of government or of 
ashare in the government of the family to the children who 
have left their home. The College is under obligations to its 
Alumni, to love them, to welcome them heartily as they return 
to their old home, and to care for and rejoice in their fair fame 
and success, It stands to them in the parental relation. It is 
their Alma Mater. They, on the other hand, belong, in a pecu- 
liar sense, to the College, and are under undying obligatious to it. 
Ithas given them their education, and has done for them a very 
large part of that which prepares them for and secures tor them 
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the various blessings and honors of after life. It has bestowed 
upen every one of them—largely as a charitable gift—every- 
thing which they have learned within its walls. It has opened 
the way, through what it has given them, to all learning, 
And no one of them, who knows the glory of being an edu- 
cated rather than an uneducated man, can fail to feel in his in- 
most soul, that, in so far as it has made him an educated man, 
or given him the possibility of becoming one, it has bestowed 
upon him a priceless gift. No graduate of Yale College (or 
of any other that is worthy of the name) who has faithfully 
used the advantages it offered him, can ever repay the debt he 
owes to it, any more than he can repay the debt he owes his 
mother’s love and care. He may very properly, then, be glad 
to do anything he can for it. He may even desire a place in 
its Board of Trustees, that he may be the better able to repay 
its kindness in good services and helpfulness. But when he 
claims a right to manage its affairs and direct its government, 
as some of those who are pressing this inatter are now doing 
in public places, becanse he is an alumnus, he is claiming that 
the College shall yield itself to his control, not becanse he has 
conferred a benefit upon it, but because it has conferred an in- 
estimable benefit upon him. 

It should be remarked, also, that while Yale College is a pub- 
lie institution, it isso only in the sense that it is open to the 
public and was designed by its founders to do good to the 
world. It belongs to nobody, so far as the right of con- 
trolling it is concerned, except to those who founded it and 
to their snecessors. It is like every other College in the coun- 
try, with here and there an exception, in this respect. It is a 
corporation designed by its originators to be, and having always 
been, self-perpetuating. It was founded for special purposes, 
and its founders, like most other wise men who have had a sim- 
ilar work to do, felt that it was more sure to accomplish these 
ends for all time, if they gave to its Trustees the power of 
selecting their own suczessors; than if they left it to the chances 
and dangers of the uncertain future. Their wisdom has been 
justified by its wonderful growth and prosperity for more than 
a century and a half. When it ceases to do good, let the pub- 
lic withdraw their approbation by withdrawing its students. 
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Bot while it keeps onward in its present course—its numbers 
and opportunities, and means of usefulness, and reputation, 
and permanent funds increasing with a steady and uninter- 
rupted progress—we have no fears either that it will ever lose 
its honorable position, or that judicious and Christian men will 
feel that the fathers made a mistake in creating its Board of 
Trustees, in its essential part, a self-perpetuating board. It 
is a public institution, inasmuch as it is for the gond of the 
world. It is a beneficent public institution, inasmuch as it 
gives the best education which the country affords to every 
stndent, who comes to it, at less than one-half of its actual 
cost. But in its management and government, it is not, and 
was never designed to be, a public institution. It is what 
every other institution for benevolence, or for the enlighten- 
ment of the world—which is not established by the State—in- 
variably is,_namely, a self-perpetuating corporation. And so 
long as it has the great interests of religion and education to 
eare for and watch over, it should remain what it now is. 
The great body of the Alumni, as we believe, agree with us in 
this view ; and we present it thus emphatically, not becanse 
we doubt their opinions, but because there is evidently, in the 
minds of a few, both among the Alumni and outside of their 
number, an idea that the successors of the original founders of 
Yale College have, and that they ought to have, no more 
claim to control it than any other body of men. The only 
question in this matter—and it cannot be too often repeated or 
too constantly borne in mind—is not one of »ghts on the part 
of any one among the public or even among the Alumni, but 
solely one which concerns the highest well-being of the Uni- 
versity. If this can best be secured by the appointment (in 
addition to the present clerical members, who, as we have 
already seen, have, from the early times, been almost without 
exception of the number of its graduates) of the six remaining 
members of its Board of Trustees from among its Alumni, 
then it becomes an act of wisdom on its part to appoint them ;— 
and this, and this alone, is the question which ought now to be 
disenssed. President Woolsey has expressed his opinion in 
answer to this question, and we have found it to be favorable 
to this new reception of graduates into the governing Board. 
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But, in his Article above alluded to, in which his view seems 
to be more fully expressed than in his remarks in New York, 
he has suggested one or two dangers, which have appeared to 
us sv serious as to deserve most careful consideration before 
the plan in its details should be finally determined upon. He 
says, “ Will not these graduates, if well elected. be a new 
strength to their Alma Mater?” and in speaking of the similar 
changes at Harvard, he says, “‘ What is there to prevent party 
tickets among the graduates, with the necessary excitements 
before and ill-feeling after the election?” If the graduate 
members are not “ well elected,” they had better not be elected 
at all. 

There have been, as far as we are aware, only two methods 
of choosing these members suggested publicly up to the present 
time, and both of them seem to us open to serious objections, 
One of these methods is to have the elections held at the 
meetings of the graduates at the time of the annnal Commence- 
ment of the College. These annual meetings are necessarily 
hurried meetings. They are attended by not more than a 
sixth part of the living Alumni. They are seasons when 4 
thousand other things are filling the minds of those present, 
unless, indeed, they come for this purpose only. They could, 
therefore, be very easily “ packed ’—to use the language of 
politics—in favor of particular candidates, or even by the can- 
didates themselves. They would be liable to have their harmo- 
ny and good feeling—so large a part of the usefulness and en- 
joyment of such meetings—broken up by the pressing ot “ party- 
tickets,” and by the “ excitements and ill-feeling,” of which Dr. 
Woolsey speaks. Moreover, there is no opportunity at such 
meetings for that calmness and seriousness of consideration, 
which is essential in order to the selecting of suitabie men for 
the office. It is the restless and dissatisfied men who are most 
active on all such occasions. fhose who are content to “let 
well enough alone,” and see no special change of management 
to be necessary, will either be absent or will generally be in 
active. And the field is thus free for the operations of the 
former class. Who can doubt that they will, most likely, be 
successful wherever the conservative section is not roused, as it 
will not often be, to an earnest opposition? President Woolsey 
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paid no mean compliment to the State Senators, and said no 
light word in favor of the present system, when he said that 
those gentlemen “ had done no harm.” If the method above 
suggested for choosing the graduate members were to be 
adopted, we question very much whether, atter twenty years’ 
experience, it could be said, with equal truth, that they had 
“done no harm.” And this, not because the graduates are 
not the best class of men, but becanse they are like all other 
men, and therefore the. innovators and hasty reformers and 
more selfish among them would, under such asystem of election, 
be very often successful in pushing their way into the manage- 
ment of affairs. . We do not say that this would always be the 
fact. Perhaps it might not be oftener than in one case out of 
every three or four. But the election of one noisy agitator, or 
of a single individual who was disposed to think, in accord- 
ance with the declared views of one of the prominent Trustees 
of a prominent College in New York, that the reading of the 
American Encyclopedia would be as good a way of educating 
the mind as the usual course of College studies, might be an 
incalculable injury to any institution devoted to the cultivation 
of sound learning. We have had some opportunities for per- 
sonal observation in this matter, and we have had testimony 
founded on long acquaintance with the government of at least 
one other prominent College; and we believe that the greatest 
of all dangers to which such institutions are exposed is from 
the election into their Boards of Trustees of men who will “ do 
harm.” And in the adoption of any new system of election, 
the wisest thought and the greatest care ought to be brought 
into exercise to prevent the possibility of the choice of such 
men. 

The same objections apply, to an equal, if not even greater 
degree, to the other of the two plans referred to above— 
namely, the election of one member of the Corporation by each 
of the Associations of the Alumni in the various larger cities of 
the country. These bodies, being much smaller than the one 
Which assembles at the College at Commencement, would be 
even more likely to be hurried or engineered into the adoption 
of ill-judged measures, or the election of unsuitable men. Bat 
there are further weighty objections against this scheme. 
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These bodies, located in different cities, have, of necessity, their 
local prejudices, and may not unfrequently have views which 
are determined by the sympathies of the region in which they 
live. Moreover they, all together, include only a section, and 
even a small section, of the whole Alumni. The power of 
election is thus thrown into the hands of a few, while those 
whw are in the more remote and retired places are denied any 
voice in the matter; and these more retired men are often the 
ones whose judgment is of most value, and whose minds are 
least likely to be carried away by ill-considered views. We 
see no reason why Boston and Philadelphia graduates, for ex- 
ample, should take this matter into their own hands, whiie the 
alumnus, whose work in life calls him to live in Northern 
Vermont, or the interior of Georgia, is set entirely aside, sim- 
ply because of his residence. It might, possibly, be desirable, 
at some time, that a particular graduate from Boston or from 
Philadelphia should be in the Corporation of the College, but, 
even if it should be so, he should not, for very obvious reasons, 
be elected by his associates only whose home is in the same 
city. ‘This plan, however, so far as we are aware, has never 
been suggested by any one except a single speaker, in a few 
extemporaneous remarks at a late public dinner, and doubtless 
it was, in his own mind, only the thought of the moment. It 
is so open to objections, and so utterly impracticable, that we 
can hardly believe it would ever be seriously entertained. 
Such a change should not be made in a day. It should be care- 
fully considered. And the consideration and decision of it should 
turn—as we think all judicious persons will admit—solely upon 
what is for the Acghest good of the College. We believe that 
neither of the plans suggested will best conduce to this end. 
A much better plan, as it seems to us, would be this. Let the 
present Corporation, who would be able to do it with much 
deliberation—with entire freedom from prejudices—with 4 
due regard to the interests of all sections—with a thorough 
knowledge of the needs of the College, and with the warm 
affection for it which has, undeniably, characterized all the 
permanent members in the past, select six new members from 
among the graduates, who shall hold their office either for life, 
or for such a considerable period of years as shall give them 
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opportunity for good service; and as these persons pass out of 
office, by death or otherwise, let the Board, as then existing, 
elect successors to fill the vacancies. By this means, the best 
men can be found—the men who know most about educational 
interests, who have most sympathy with sound learning, and 
whose opinions and efforts will be most beneficial to the Col- 
lege. The conservative and progressive elements can thus be 
best united, and the serious dangers of every kind can be 
most successfully avoided. And we see no reason why, at 
least in rare cases, the choice might not go beyond the circle of 
the Alumni, and rest upon such men as Governor Bucking- 
ham, whose education has been outside of college walls, indeed, 
but whose interest in the cause of learning is as honorable as 
their judginent is wise. 

The men who elect the Trustees should, in general, be the 
men whv are best qualified to do so. No one will question 
this. We believe that these men are the ones who are most 
familiar with the College history and its interior life. The 
graduates of Yale are as intelligent a body of persons, no doubt, 
as the country contains. They are possessed of wisdom and 
knowledge and high character, as much as any men. Their 
opinions, on many subjects, are worthy of high regard. But 
comparatively few of them, after leaving the College at their 
graduation, are able to know anything of its interior life. 
They are widely removed from it in space. They are busily 
engaged in pursuits which draw their thoughts away from it, 
and which give them little opportunity fur reflection on the 
great subjects of education. At the end of five, or ten, or 
twenty years, therefore, they have, by the very necessities of 
life, lost their powers of passing an intelligent judgment on 
questions which arise in regard to the progress or interests of 
the institution with which they were once familiar as students. 
They have become unqualified, fur the same reason, to de- 
cide intelligently who are the best persons to be chosen for the 
management of its affairs. And it is no disparagement to them 
to say that they are thus disqualified. The same is true in re- 
gard to every department of life. If I have been connected 
with a college for twenty years as an instructor or a trustee, if 
Ihave daily watched its growth and known everything be- 
logning to it, if I have had a large share in raising all its fund 
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which have been gathered in during all that period, if I have 
canvassed the field, over and over again, and have become ae. 
quainted, in this way, with all the probabilities and possibili- 
ties of enlarging its means of good, if I have made its work my 
lite’s work, and have filled my mind with those things which 
lie within its field of study and of usefulness, I am, for this very 
reason, better qualified,—and vastly better qualified,—to judge 
what is for its good, or what person will be most useful as one 
of its governing Board, than my classmate who has passed 
those same twenty years in a New York bank or lawyer's 
office. And it is as reasonable to place my views on questions 
belonging to his line of life on an equality with his, as it is to 
place his, in my line of life, on an equality with mine. He 
may be a much abler man than I am in many respects, but he 
is inferior to me in this respect, because he has, of necessity, 
been thinking mainly of other things. No one can reflect upon 
this subject, with any seriousuess, without admitting the truth 
of what we say. It would be a disgrace to either party, ifit 
were not so. It is no depreciation, therefore, of the merits of the 
graduates of any one of our Colleges to say that great numbersof 
them have not the essential qualifications to give judgment on 
its management, or the necessary knowledge of the subject, in 
all its relations, to make them wise voters for its offices of 
trust. In the case of the government of the country this is 
not so, for every intelligent man, by the very demands of his 
life and highest interests, is compelled to think constantly and 
intelligently on political subjects, but, in the case of colleges 
and all private institutions for the public good, what we have 
said is certainly true. A very large section of those who leave 
our colleges never give any study, and, from the pressure of 
their work in life, are never able to give any serious study, to 
the subject of College education ;—-and they surely ought not 
to vote on the subject. If they do vote, what shall prevent 
their voting wrong,—or what shall prevent their voting tor the 
wrong man, being led by his prominence and reputation to be 
lieve him to be qualified for what he has really no fitness for 
at all? But if the election is put into the hands of the men 
who thoroughly know what they are doing—that is, into the 
hands of the Board, which has justified its claim to wisdom 
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and disinterestedness by a long course of service, then all these 
evils will Le avoided, so far as they can be with any arrange- 
ment which can be devised. 

The change in the Corporation which is now under discussion 
has not, as is erroneously believed by many, been called for, 
for some years past, by any general movement of the graduates, 
nor, 80 far as any evidence has yet been given, hy any large 
body among the graduates. A few persons, no doubt, here 
and there had spoken of some such thing, and wished that 
some change might take place in the constitution of the Board. 
Bat when the first suggestion of it was made by President 
Woolsey, it was a new thought to almost every one. Since its 
suggestion very few of the Alumni have earnestly advocated 
it, and we have reason to believe that numbers among them 
do not feel that it is very desirable. But, however this may 
be, one thing is clearly manifest—that there has been neither 
any universal, nor any general, nor any specially noticeable 
complaint among the Alumni as to the general management 
of the College by its present Board. The almost universal 
feeling is that which President Woolsey has so decidedly and 
publicly expressed—namely, that of confidence in it. A small 
number of graduates and of other persons—most of whom have 
no intimate knowledge whatever of the affairs of the College— 
have spoken depreciatingly of the Corporation. Complaints 
in regard to certain things in its action or want of action, from 
time to time, have been heard from different quarters, and 
some of them may have been just ones. But as for any general 
dissatisfaction with the present government, or any feeling that 
achange ought to be made on this account, there is not only 
ho evidence existing of any such thing, but there is every rea- 
son to believe that it is far otherwise. The graduates of Yale 
College are not, and never have been, dissatisfied with its man- 
agement, or without confidence in its Corporation ;—and the 
statement that they are so is one of those loose statements 
which we so often hear in these days, and which rest mainly, 
if not wholly, on the views of the few persons who make 
them. No man, or body of men, is perfect. Mistakes will in- 
evitably occur in the course of years ;—and, when they occur, 
they will be seen, and will, sometimes at least, be spoken of. 

VOL. XXVIII. 19 
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But we do not believe any Corporation ever existed in the 
country against whom less complaint was made, than has been 
made against the Corporation of Yale Cullege by its great body 
of judicious graduates. 

The idea, then, which has been thrown out in some quar- 
ters, that the graduates of Yale have not contributed more 
largely to its funds because they were unwilling to intrust-their 
money to the keeping of Trustees who were so unqualified to 
take care of it, is an idea, as we believe, totally without founda- 
tion. It is a very remarkable fact, if it be a fact ;—for during 
the last few years, within which these assertions of wide spread 
dissatisfaction have especially been made, nearly a million of 
dollars has been given into the hands of this Board from 
men who do not throw away their money with no care as to 
what becomes of it,—a sum not only larger by far than had 
ever been given before, but larger than has been con- 
tributed, during the same period, to any other College in the 
country,—not excepting Harvard itself, whose vicinity to the 
rich men of Boston has always given it special advantages in 
this regard, and whose preéminence in the amount of its dona- 
tions has, until this recent period, been unquestioned. The 
gentlemen who are troubled in view of the incapacity of the 
present Corporation to manage the College funds are not 
among the generous and wealthy men of the country. Nor do 
they, as we believe, include the great body of such men among 
the graduates, for, within this same period, more has been given 
by graduates to the College than ever before. A single one 
among them has presented to the College the sum of nearly 
three hundred thousand dollars. And another, who resides in 
New Haven, and who has had opportunities of observing 
the management of the institution fur many years, has been 4 
most frequent and liberal donor—so much so that, probably, 
no man in the country has ever proved himself to be a more 
wise, more constant, or more faithful friend to the cause of 
education in Literature or Art than has he in what he has done 
tor Yale College. Surely, if evidence can be obtained any- 
where, that the possessors of wealth have the same confidence, 
which Dr. Woolsey has, in this Board of Trustees, here is such 
evidence of a most unmistakable character—in a most abund- 
ant degree. Why, then, have not the graduates generally 
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made larger contributions? There are several reasons why 
they have not. One is, that mest of them have always been 
men of moderate means, and, until quite recently, almost none 
of them have been possessors of ample fortunes. Another is, 
that, in this imperfect world, very few persons give very largely 
to any object entirely of their own impulse, or except as they 
are impelled to it by the solicitations of others; and the grad- 
uates of Yale do not, like those of Harvard, live in its imme- 
diate neighborhood, but are scattered all over the country, 
where they have never been reached by persons soliciting in 
behalf of the College. Still another reason is, that, in this day, 
men who have only a sma!] sum to give—a few hundred dol- 
lars, perhaps—feel that it is lost, and that it becomes almost 
useless among the gifts of tens of thousands from wealthy men 
around them. The feeling has come to be this, that a large 
gift must be given to a great instituticn, or none at all; and 
men who cannot give large sums feel themselves, therefore, 
almost shut up to the other alternative. We have met hun- 
dreds of the graduates of Yale from every section of the coun- 
try, during the past twenty years, and have conversed with 
them freely on the subject of the College. We have heard 
from them numberless expressions of warm affection and grati- 
tude for what the College had bestowed upon them while mem- 
bers of it. We have found many who said they would gladly 
aid it by pecuniary gifts, if they could. But we have never 
seen a single one who expressed the slightest unwillingness to 
intrust anything which he had to give to its Board of Trustees. 
And even one of the most active and energetic advocates of 
the present proposed change, with whom we were personally 
connected for a considerable period, was not only willing to 
subscribe according to his ability for the assistance of the Col- 
lege, but to press its claims far and wide upon others. We be- 
lieve that nothing is more true than that the great body of the 
Alumni are satisfied, in the main, with the financial manage- 
ment of the College, so far as they are qualified, by knowledge 
of the facts, to judge of the matter; and that the reason of the 
small number of gifts which have been received from them, is 
to be sought elsewhere than in any feeling of discontent. We 
do not doubt that the number of gifts, and of large gifts, from 
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the graduates, as well as from others, will increase in the 
future. We believe it, because the graduates, as well as other 
men, are growing richer constantly, because the habit of giving 
is extending itself and becoming more settled everywhere in 
the country, and because there will doubtless be more system- 
atic arrangements hereafter to solicit such gifts. But we do 
not believe the proposed change in the Corporation —whatever 
other advantages may result from it—will remove any unwill- 
ingness, or increase materially the willingness, of the gradu- 
ates to give to the College. Money for benevolent causes is 
gathered in only by hard work. It is very easy, in the entho- 
siasm of a public meeting or the good fellowship of a public 
dinner, to say, Undertake this or that gigantic enterprise and 
present the bill to the Alumni. But the man who should be- 
gin to carry out the enterprise on the ground of this encourage- 
ment, would show that he had had little experience in the mat- 
ter of raising money by contributions. The gifts to Yale Col- 
lege, during the past ten, not to say the past forty, years, have 
been obtained, in very large measure, because the officers of 
the College have earnestly and patiently solicited them. The 
same thing will be true in all time to come, and it will mainly 
be in answer to their persona} and patient solicitations that 
money will ever be obtained. And the mere fact, that the 
Alumni are represented in the Corporation by a few honorable 
gentlemen, will not change the great law of the world. Men 
will not be inspired by this fact to give largely. They will, 
in general, give largely, if at all, just as they have done, 
because the College Faculty—the men who have given them- 
selves to the College, and who live in it every day—go ont 
among them, with all the influence and earnestness which 
they possess, and tell, as no one else can é¢ell, the story of its 
wants. 

We have spoken, thus, at some length upon this subject, be- 
cause we feel that certain erroneous, and, on the part of some 
persons, diligently disseminated views need to be corrected 
and shown to be unfounded. The reason for the proposed 
change is not to be found in any one of these things to which 
reference has been made; and as the discussion of the subject 
is entered upon seriously, it ought to be confined to the real 
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point in question. If the College will, on the whole, be bene- 
fited by the presence in its Corporation of six of its graduates, 
in place of the present equal number of State Senators, then, 
doubtless, the change may well be made, but not otherwise. 
This is the reason given by President Woolsey for favoring the 
change, aud is the only reason which he has given or which is 
worthy of consideration. The highest interests of the College 
as influenced by the character of the men composing its Board 
of Trustees—this is the whole question to be discussed. We do 
not think this question ought to be decided,.except after de- 
liberate consideration. But, if it is decided, and decided 
favorably for the proposed change, then there is another most 
important point, which demands careful thought—namely, the 
manner in which these persons shall be chosen. We believe 
the plans suggested are fraught with possibilities of danger and 
evil, as we have already shown; and we have no doubt that 
the plan of election by the members of the Board itself from 
among the Alumni, is a plan which will be most free from all 
evil, and which will best secure the great ends of deliberation 
and wisdom in the choice, as well as the possession of a thor- 
ough knowledge of all the essential qualifications for the office 
on the part of those who make the choice. 


Il. Tue Removat or tHE CoLiece. 


The second prominent subject referred to at the New York 
meeting was also brought forward by President Woolsey. It 
was the subject of a removal of the College from its present 
site, and building anew at a distance of a mile and a quarter 
from the center of the city, where it now is. The President, 
in speaking upon this point, announced a decision which had 
been reached after the most serious consideration of the whole 
matter, and a most careful estimate of the cost of the under- 
taking,—namely, a decision that the College must remain 
where it is. As this subject, also, has been discussed in the 
public papers and elsewhere quite extensively of late, and as 
few persons, who have not patiently looked into it on all sides, 
appreciate it in its various bearings, it is deemed not inappro- 
priate to say a few words in regard to it here,—presenting the 
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matter in what we believe to be its proper light, and showing 
that some of the arguments urged in favor of a removal are of 
little weight, while others are overbalanced by the difficulties 
which lie in the way of accomplishing it. 

The removal of Yale College from its present site has been 
advocated chiefly on account of the present size and prospective 
growth of the city of New Haven. It has been thonght by 
many that, if a new site could be procured on the east side of 
Prospect street, on the elevated land which stretches north- 
ward of the residence of Mr. Winchester, great advantages 
would result from the change. Any other site among ‘hose 
which have been named and which could be procured, would 
be, in our judgment, undesirable ; and the question of re- 
moving to any other would not deserve to be entertained. 
Among the reasons advanced in favor of removal, is the con- 
sideration of health. It is thought that the new situation 
would be in this respect decidedly preferable to the place 
where the Colleges now stand. To this argument we are not 
inclined to attach much weight. New Haven, whatever repre- 
sentations have been made to the contrary, is one of the most 
healtiiful towns in the country. Its soil, though flat, is porous, 
and it is washed half round its borders by the tides of the sea. 
Doring the month of August, which is here the least salubri- 
ous month in the year, the students are dispersed for vacation. 
It is rare that anything that can be called an epidemic prevails 
here. A year ago there were a few cases of typhoid fever 
among the students, several of which proved fatal. But at 
that time, the aggregate amount of sickness in College, as 
physicians assure us, was not greater than is usually the fact at 
the same season of the year; and the reports of the unhealthy 
condition of the city, which were spread abroad in the news- 
papers, were largely the product of fancy. Students, as a 
rule, are far from being distinguished for their prudence as re- 
gards the care of their bodies; and yet the average health of 
the members of College is remarkable. The present site, if 
provisions are made for drainage—which can be made easily. 
at a small cost—will afford no ground for apprehension oF 
complaint on this score. It has been urged that the moral ex- 
posures of students will constitute an increasing evil connected 
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with its present position. In reply, it may be said that these 
are not to be lessened by removing to a short distance from the 
city. The city will still be readily accessible. Oambridge is 
several miles from Boston, bunt the temptations offered to 
students there are fully as great as if the College were in the 
city itself. As fur as manners and deportment are concerned, 
a city is to be preferred to a country town as a place for a uni- 
versity. In the latter, the restraint from the local police and 
from the public opinion of citizens is comparatively small. 
Most of the great universities—as those of Paris, Edinburgh, 
Berlin, Heidelberg—are in cities. Students are less disorderly 
and are more easily controlled in a large town than in a small 
one. It should also be observed that the growth of New 
Haven has thus far not been such as to deprive it of the char- 
acter of a rural city. There is room still for indefinite expan- 
sion without crowding. It is true that the business part of the 
town will be compactly built and have the characteristics that 
belong to marts everywhere. The possibility that the College 
will be annoyed by the vicinity of noise and business, is the 
chief claim that can be urged in favor of a change of location. 
Were the present grounds more extensive, this objection would 
lose its force. At present the College is fully protected in 
front by the public Green, the quiet beanty of which is famil- 
iar to all who know anything of New Haven. An extension 
of the College limits in other directions, by judicious purchases, 
would go far to remove the difficulty which we have stated. 
The trade and manufacturing of the town have rather tended 
tomove away from the College than towards it heretofore ; 
and this will, also, probably be the case hereafter. Were 
the dormitory system given up, no embarrassu.ent would be 
felt from the contracted extent of the old site. But it is 
wisely decided to retain this system, so far, at least, as to pro- 
vide accommodations for a majority of the students on the 
College grounds. 

We have mentioned the considerations which have an im- 
portance as bearing on the question whether a removal is ex- 
Pedient. It will be seen that there is no such pressing neces- 
sity of a change as has been represented. The Institution can 
be comfurtable, can continue to thrive and prosper, on the old 


. 
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spot, which is consecrated in the memories and attachments of 
so large a number of graduates. Few universities in existence 
can boast of what is, on the whole, so beautiful and commo- 
dious a position. 

But, granting that a removal might be desirable, is it prac. 
ticable? The first answer would generally be in the affirma- 
tive. New and costly buildings are to be erected; many of 
the old buildings must before long disappear, and the new Art 
Building, being designed, in part, for the benefit of the city, 
may be left where it is. The valuable land on which the In- 
stitution is now placed can he sold, and, with the proceeds, the 
new site can be purchased, and the new edifices erected. This 
would be the first impression of most persons to whom the 
question of the practicableness of a removal should be sub- 
mitted. A more thorough inquiry, however, would change 
this impression. On the most careful and sober estimate it has 
been ascertained, that the College could not be transplanted 
without an expense of at least five hundred thousand dollars 
over and above the proceeds of the sale of the present square, 
with the buildings upon it, together with the land adjacent 
that is owned by the College. And this large outlay would 
only give the same amount of accommodations, in the way of 
public and private rooms, which the College now has in its 
present place, leaving all enlargements in these respects.—that 
is, the erection of any additional number of buildings,—to be 
provided for by a still farther outlay of money. To undertake 
the removal, without a half of a million of dollars to begin 
with, would be an imprudent and unwarrantable proceeding 
on the part of the Corporation. Can this large sum be raised 
for such a purpose? In considering this question, it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind several facts. One of these is, that there 
are pressing and acknowledged wants of the institution, which 
it is very difficult to obtain the means of supplying. The Pro 
fessors are not more than half paid. Their salaries are not 
more than half sufficient to support a family respectably in 
New Haven. Then the library fund is miserably inadequate. 
The Professors are grievously embarrassed in prosecuting 
the researches that belong to their various departments of 
study, for want of the needed books. Then, again, for the best 
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efticiency of the Academical Department, its corps of instruct- 
ors ought to be doubled. These are among the wbvious neces- 
sities of the College, of which the graduates are aware, but 
which, as we have said, itis very hard to supply. Another fact 
is, that direct efforts to solicit contributions for the Institution 
by any appeal to considerable numbers of persons or the general 
public, even when prosecuted with energy and judgment, have 
never been attended with more than moderate success ;— while, 
as to large gifts from individual perso: s, they have most of 
them come only after there had been long reflection on the 
part of the donor, and as the r'pe fruit of a benevolent purpose 
slowly and deliberately formed. But the absolute necessity of 
erecting those new buildings, for which provision has already 
been made, within a comparatively brief period, will not per- 
mit the determination of the question as to locating them to 
be indefinitely delayed. Still another point is, that, even if a 
half of a inillion of dollars could be collected merely to change 
the location of the College, it might, not improbably, follow 
that the giving power of its friends would be so far exhausted 
that it would suffer for a iong time to come,—suffer, we mean, 
in its higher, zmmaterial interests. But as to the feasibleness 
of obtaining this large sum for the purpose named, the opinion 
of those who have had most experience in the financial affairs 
of the College, who have been most successful in obtaining 
gifts for it, and who are best acquainted with its graduates, 
must be heeded. Their opinion is that it would be utterly 
impracticable. It is easy to be very sanguine in regard to 
such a subject; but let those who are most sanguine say, first, 
how much they would give themselves to effect the end; and, 
secondly, how much they can promise on behalf of their ac- 
quaintance, with a reasonable probability that the promise 
would be verified. The results of consultation with friends of 
the College in the leading cities are most unfavorable to the 
hope that the requisite fund could be obtained. After dinner 
enthusiasm, when coined into money, as we have already 
said, often yields an unexpectedly small sum; and the only 
way for practical men, who are charged with responsibility, to 
determine a question of this sort is to make inquiries here and 
there, and to be guided by the results of such inquiries and by 
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the lights of experience. It being thus impracticable to change 
the site of the College, it behooves the institution to be con. 
tent (as well it may) where it is. The friends of the College 
will do well to direct their attention to those wants of the in- 
stitution which are more imperative and more serious than any 
that are likely to arise from the dimensions and situation of its 
grounds, and of which we now propose to speak somewhat 
more particularly. 


III. Taz Wants or tHe Cotiece. 


We have alluded, in a former part of this Article, to the 
very large sum of money which has been given to the College 
within the past few years, and yet, in the remarks just made, 
we have stated that the wants of the institution are very press- 
ing. How are these two statements to be reconciled? This 
is a question which has risen, doubtless, in many minds, and 
it can searcely be wondered at if the general conviction of late 
years is that the College abounds in wealth. A pamphlet has 
been recently placed in the hands of many of the Alumni, 
entitled ‘“* Yale College in 1868,” and prepared by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the General Society of the Alumni, which 
contains a careful statement of the condition of the College at 
present. At the end of this pamphlet is given a list of all the 
benefactions which have been received since 1860, and which 
severally amount to $5,000 or more. On looking over this 
list we notice, what, indeed, is mentioned at the close of it, 
that the General Fund of the Academical Department has 
only been increased to the extent of $5,000, and, we may add, 
that a very large proportion of the whole amount has been 
given for the special purpose of erecting new buildings. These 
more special gifts have been, and will be, of great service to 
the College in the way of providing superior accommodations 
for its students, and of furnishing places for depositing its col- 
lections in the depertments of Natural History and of the Fine 
Arts. But it is manifest that they do little, if anything, to 
ward enlarging the means of instruction, or supplying what 
we have called the “immaterial” wants of the College. Most 
persons, who are not very familiar with the interior life of our 
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collegiate institutions, have no adequate idea of the amount of 
money which is needed to carry forward those institutions with 
the highest efficiency and success. The mere cost of suitable 
buildings is enormous, and a very large arzount beyond what 
Yale has received for that purpose of late would be necessary 
to answer all its demands. A simple arithmetical calcu- 
lation, founded upon the cost of a single appropriate building, 
will convince any person of the correctness of this statement. 
Bat the wants, which are independent of these outward things, 
are very large. The insufficient salaries of the College officers 
have been already incidentally alluded to on a former page. 
We may refer to this matter again as an example i* point. 
The present salaries of the Professors in the Academical De- 
partment are scarcely more than half that of several of the 
clergymen in New Haven—those of the Professors in the other 
Departments are even less. The necessity laid upon these 
gentlemen, by reason of this fact, to do other and outside work, 
of course impairs their efficiency for the College, and so far 
hinders its highest well-being. Moreover, how are men to be 
called to the service of the College hereafter, when even in 
that most poorly paid of all the professions, the ministry, they 
are able to command in our cities, both larger and smaller, a 
more comfortable support? And, again, how is the number of 
Professors and teachers to be increased, as it must be in the 
early future, and ought to be now? The increase of endow- 
ment, which should be adequate to the raising of the salaries of 
the existing Professors in the several Departments of the Col- 
lege, so as to be equal to those of the ministers of New Haven, 
would be an increase of the present funds by an amount which 
would surprise most persons who have not thought of the sub- 
ject; and yet this, again, is a simple arithmetical matter, and 
the conclusion forces itself irresistibly on the mind which once 
considers it. It is quite within bounds to say that asum amount- 
ing to at least one-half of a million of dollars is needed for this 
one object alone. The increase in the number of Professor- 
thips would also require a corresponding increase in the funds 
of the College. And though the College may get on, as it 
has done, with honorable progress without these additional 
means; though it may be as successful as the other Colleges 
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which surround it, in case they are no more largely endowed; 
yet it is very clear that it cannot do all that it might do, and 
that its most devoted friends hope that it may be enabled to 
do in the future, unless its Professorship funds are very largely 
increased. The wants of the College Library have also been 
hinted at, on a preceding page, and are of the most pressing 
character. No University can accomplish its work, as it ought 
to be accomplished for the good of the country and the canse 
of education, without provision, in the way of books, for the 
most varied and thorough investigations in every branch of 
learning. The implements are wanting for the carrying for. 
ward of the work until these are supplied, and they cannot be 
supplied without large outlays of money. There should be an 
annual income of some thousands of dollars for this object, in- 
stead of the small amount which can now be devoted to it— 
only about fifteen hundred doll«rs. The Librarian, in his state- 
ment, in the pamphlet of which we have spoken, says that the 
scanty income at present received has been necessarily antici- 
pated to such an extent that but few purchases, and those only 
of absolute necessity, can now be ventured upon. “It will be 
a surprise to many,” he adds, “to learn that during the last 
twenty years, while the cost of books has nearly doubled, and 
the demand arising from the growth of the College, and stil 
more from the increased activity in every department of know- 
ledge, has multiplied fourfold, the increase of the library funds 
is expressed by so small a traction as one-tenth.” No rich man 
or body of rich men could do a greater service to learning 
than by adding one or two hundred thousand dollars to the 
scanty fund on which the Library now rests. The various 
departments of the College, also, have peculiar needs of their 
own. The School of Science, which has been aided so munifi- 
cently by one of New Haven’s most liberal citizens. opens still 
a very wide field for the offerings of those generous-minded 
men of wealth who are interested in the progress of scientific 
knowledge in the country. Its rapid growth and great sue 
cess, during the past few years, give every promise for the 
future, if it can be sustained as it should be. And now that 
it affords not only a purely scientific education in the several 
departments of Natural Science, but also a general education 
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for those young men who do not desire to pursue a classical 
course, it appeals to all who are interested in establishing such 
a course of study in our Collegiate institutions. The Theolog- 
ical Department, which, during almost all its history, has been 
exceedingly limited in its funds, has for some years been slowly 
gaining in this respect, but it needs from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred thousand-dollars, in addition to what it is now 
in possession of, in order that 1t may complete its new build- 
ing, and may afford that pecuniary assistance to its students 
which will be an absolute necessity, until the churches give 
their ministers such sufficient salaries as shall enable them 
not only to support themselves after they have entered upon 
their work, but to discharge the debts incurred during their 
education. The Law and Medical Schools are, if possible, in 
even more pressing need than those mentioned already. Their 
past efficiency cannot be increased in the future, as their offi- 
cers and graduates would wish it to be, unless they are pro- 
vided with those abundant resources which the times demand. 
We have spoken briefly, and in only a general way, of some of 
those things which the College still requires; and we think any 
one who carefully looks into the matter-will feel that it is won- 
derfui that so great results have been accomplished in the past 
with so limited means, and will also feel that the numerous gen- 
erous gitts which have been bestowed upon the institution within 
the past ten years, though amounting to nearly a miliion of dol- 
lars, yet leave very great and urgent necessities still unsupplied. 
A million of dollars more given for the increase of the means 
of instruction, and for the “immaterial ” interests of the whole 
University, would be no more than is needed at once. The 
Alumni, in the past, have had only a limited ability to help 
the College in this way. But they are now, many of them, 
men of large property, and they are rapidly increasing their 
means with every passing year. Shall we not all remember 
the debt we owe to our Alma Mater? 


In the suggestions which we have offered on the foregoing 
topics, all of which were more or less fully introduced at the 
meeting in New York, we have intended to address our- 
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selves more especially to the graduates of the College. We 
have endeavored to clear away certain mistaken views which 
have sometimes been pressed upon their notice, and to present 
the subjects referred to in the true light. We have, also, called 
their attention to the wants of the Institution. As member 
of the great company of the Alumni, we have believed that it 
was not unsuitable for us to speak on these important subjects, 
now that they have been brought forward and that discussion 
in regard to them has already commenced. The Alumni of 
Yale are her glory, even as the children of a family are the 
glory of their parents, and, as they are widely scattered over 
the land, they may do much for her prosperity if they will 
give to her of their substance. In the pages which follow, we 
desire to add a few words on one or two other subjects which 
are of interest to the graduates. And as the fourth point of 
which we speak,—being partakers with them all in the bles- 
ings of the liberal education which has been so generously be- 
stowed upon us,—we are glad to assure them that, in the great 
controversies of the present time, the College takes no uncer. 
tain ground. 


IV. Taz Rewation or tHE Cottece to Epvcationat Reror™. 


Yale College has kept pace with the times in introducing 
new branches of study into its system of education. The a» 
tonishing progress of the physical sciences, and the great work 
to be done in developing the material resources of this country, 
suggested the need of the establishment of courses of instruc 
tion, in which these studies should have the principal place. 
The Scientific School, founded mainly by the munificence of 
Mr. Joseph E. Sheffield, meets this need. The Scientific 
School, we may add, is une section of the more extensive De- 
partment of Philosophy and the Arts, which undertakes to 
provide higher instruction also in Philology, History, and 
Metaphysics. The small number of Bachelors of Arts who 
desire to pursue a post-graduate course, is the only reason that 
prevents this last section of the Department from assuming the 
prominence which has been attained by the School of Scieuce. 
We do not see that Cornell University offers any superior ad- 
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vantages, as regards the number and variety of studies and 
courses of study, which are provided. Without any flourish of 
trumpets, Yale College has met the reasonable demands of the 
time, in this particular, quite as fully as any other institution. 
But Yale has refused to take any step which implies a dimin- 
ished esteem for liberal education according to the old stand- 
ard. In the College course proper, the classics still hold their 
place. The degrees that are proper to those who have pursued 
this course are not given to others. There is no disposition 
here, as far as we know, to yield to the clamor for the substi- 
tution of other branches for Greek and Latin, for the reason 
that this clamor is considered to spring from superficial and 
false ideas of education. The advantage of the new or special 
courses for a large class of young men, whose circumstances 
and plans of life render it inexpedient for them to receive a 
learned education, is freely conceded. But the peculiar 
and indispensable place of a classical training in a system of 
liberal education, depends on facts which man cannot alter. 
The character of the ancient nations and their relation to the 
history of civilization, apart from the superior disciplinary 
value of the study of their languages, settles this question. To 
all schemes for subverting or radically altering the College 
curriculum, or for degrading its importance, Yale is thoroughly 
hostile. It is doubtless true that some room may wisely be 
given for the selection of studies on the part of the student; 
but the optional system is not to be extended so far as to les- 
sen materially the time that is given to the ancient languages. 
We regard the recent changes at Harvard as inexpedient and 
dangerous, so far as they involve a departure from this canon. 
Everything that tends to supplant general education by special, 
instead of making the former the basis and preparation of the 
latter, is founded in a false principle, and will be productive 
of mischievous consequences. In nine cases out-of ten, young 
students who choose their studies will select such as are easiest 
to them, and because they are easiest; but this is a poor 
criterion for determining what branches it is best for them 
0 pursue. The truth is that, generally speaking, they are 
incapable of determining this question for themselves. The 
sience of education is something which they very poorly 
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understand. We believe that all such selections, whenever 
they are to be allowed, should be made under the advice and 
direction of the College instructors, and that, in general, a 
prescribed course, which has been settled upon by the judg. 
ment of the most able men, and the excellence of which 
has been proved by the experience of the past, should be 
enjoined upon the whole body of the students. The great 
thing which our country needs is not less but more of sound 
learning. Instead of throwing out the classical studies, or 
limiting them to the briefest possible space, our Universities 
ought all to do what Yale has done—namely, to offer op- 
portunities for higher and more extended cultivation of them 
after the ordinary Academical course is ended. 


VY. Crrricisms or THe Coiiece. 


All our Colleges, of late years, seem to have been exposed 
to a large share of criticism. The advocates of almost every 
new theory of education and the different classes of persons, 
who think that in any respect, whether of government or dis- 
cipline or instruction, they could manage these institutions 
better than they are now managed, hasten to present their 
views and complaints before the public. Radical reformers in 
this department of life, as in all others, consider the past and 
its wisdom of little account, and they are not content even to 
wait tor that slow progress by which great and long-established 
institutions can alone be safely changed. But we are happy 
to believe that in regard to Yale College, to say nothing of any 
other, the persons who thus criticise it, and who would trans 
form it into something essentially different from what it has 
been, are not its great company of graduates. They under- 
stand too well what it once did for themselves, and what it is 
now doing for others, to wish it to lose its old character and 
glory. The men who charge it with want of sympathy with 
progress, or public welfare, or great moral reforms, or every: 
thing that is good, are generally persons. who have never see? 
the interior life of the College, or known the influence which 
has gone out from it. And while a public institution, like 4 
private individual, cannot hope to pass through any consider- 
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able period of its history without being exposed to cen- 
sures and complaints, it may well take satisfaction, when 
the persons who are most familiar with it, and have lived 
in it as sharers in its beneficent gifts, are those whose commen- 
dation of it is warmest and most unvarying. We believe that 
Yale College can take to itself this feeling of satisfaction as 
fully as any institution of any kind which has ever been known 
inour country. We doubt not, if it goes onward as it has 
done, that such will always be the fact. 

We had proposed to close our Article with some remarks on 
those criticisms which come from quarters where there is less 
information or less love for the College. But since writing 
that portion of it which precedes this point, we have found in 
a Norwich newspaper a communication signed by Professur 
Gilman, and relating to certain strictures respecting the Col- 
lege, which had gained admittance to the newspapers of that 
place. Not having read those strictures, we can say nothing 
as to the spirit in which they are conceived, or the probabie 
motives that instigated them. But the remarks of Professor 
Gilman are so valuable in themselves, as bearing upon the 
class of criticisms to which we have referred, and the views 
which they express in regard to the system of study at Yale 
are so coincident with our own, that we shall quote a large 
part of his communication. If some thoughts differ little 
from those which have been presented in the preceding pages, 
the reader will pardon the repetition. 

After alluding to some things which had been said respect- 
ing the governing Board of the College, Professor Gilman pro- 
ceeds as follows :— 

“It is also a judicious and a progressive body. The history 
of Yale College is one of the wonders of the land. How a 
‘few country ministers,’ robbing their scanty book shelves for 
material with which to found a College, have built up a 
national power; how a few ‘country ministers,’ with their 
seanty funds, have not only kept the College out of debt and out 
of discredit, but have made it a beacon light of truth and learn- 
ing from Maine to California; how a few ‘country ministers ’ 
have attracted to their graceless ‘ barracks,’ and their ill venti- 
lated lecture rooms, scholars from every State in the Uniun, 
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from every walk in life, from every denomination of Christ- 
ians, and have fitted those scholars to shine on the bench, in 
the pulpit, and in the inventor’s laboratory, in the editor's 
chair, in the Senate, in the Cabinet, and in the World of Let. 
ters,—all this I say is a wonder of wonders to those who are 
not mindful that the ‘ country ministers’ of Connecticut are a 
wise, a self-sacrificing, a sagacious, a learned, and a public 
spirited body of men. 

“This Corporation, while exercising, in behalf of the publie, 
a constant supervision over the affairs of the College, have a 
resident body of counselors in the various faculties of the 
College. In all great moneyed institutions, it is necessary to 
success that the resident managers should be vested with a 
large amount of power. This is especially important in Col- 
lege administration, and whatever changes may be made, resi- 
dents in College, giving to it all their time, are more likely to 
understand the College necessities than any body of non- 
resident trustees. Any serious change in this respect would 
certainly be disastrous. 

“ Jerky, meddlesome interference with Colleges is damaging 
to all their interests; the faculty, the students, and the public, 
all suffer. Learning is checked. The education of the country 
is impeded. An old College like Yale should go forward, 
always growing wiser and better; but it ought to ‘ go steady, 
and take no steps backward. It has too much of an invest- 
ment in reputation and influence to engaye in extra hazardous 
risks, 

“ A second complaint is that the College is losing ground by 
not keeping up with the spirit of the age. This has been so 
well answered in your columns that little remains to be said. 
More students, more funds, more professors, more buildings, 
more courses of study, more strictness of admission and of 
graduation, more recognition of science, history, political 
philosophy, modern languages, and other so-called * modern 
studies,’ are certainly signs that the College is not yet ‘ losing 
ground.’ But the ‘spirit of the age’ in educational discus- 
sions refers, I suppose, to the recognition of modern science. 
Now, in this dispute, which is in progress all over the world, 
respecting the comparative value of ‘scientific’ and ‘classical 
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education,’ Yale College has taken no hesitating stand. She 
has solved the problem, wisely, harmoniously, permanently. 
She has now two departments, both well equipped ; first, an 
academic, or classical, department, where letters, or ‘ the 
humanities,’ are, as of old, the chief studies, with some recog- 
nition of natural science; and, second, a scientific department, 
where ‘ the realities,’ or the various modern sciences, are the 
chief themes of instruction, languages and history holding sub- 
ordinate places. So that now and henceforward, at New 
Haven, the student may follow, at his option, the old path or 
the new. Greek, Latin and mathematics may form his chief 
discipline ; or, if he prefer, natural sciences, mathematics and 
the modern languages may constitute his studies. ‘Time will 
decide which course is best, which course is most wanted. 
Both are maintained in Yale College. To me this does not 
seem like foolish conservatism, nor sheer ‘old fogyism.’ It is 
not jerky radicalism. It is steady, judicious progress, in har- 
mony with the movement of the age. What institution of 
learning in any land has more wisely marked out its course in 
deference not only to ‘the spirit of the age,’ but to ‘the spirit 
of the ages ?” 

“The third complaint is also made that the College officers 
are exclusive, that they do not take a frequent part in the re- 
forms, the conventions, the moral and religious movements of 
the day. There is no foundation for such insinuations, as a 
few facts will show. If the charges were true, it might be said 
in extenuation that the College professors are overworked. 
Two of them, still in the prime of years and among the most 
distinguished, have broken down in health. Several whose 
scanty salaries are inadeqnate to the support of their families, 
are hard at work, in all their supposed hours of leisure, earning 
a decent living. Three or four hours a day in recitation 
rooms, constant calls from students, parents and teachers, tie 
necessary study required to keep up with the progress of sci- 
ence, official and literary correspondence, the correction of 
written exercises and examination papers, attendance on 
faculty meetings—all this is enongh official work for half-paid 
men. Moreover, within the College walls there are frequent 
literary, religious, and social meetings which call for sympathy, 
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addresses and attendance. I will only allude to the work 
which some of the Professors perform in vacant pulpits, in 
Mission Sunday Schools, in the Young Men’s Christian Asso. 
ciation, in the delivery of public lectures, in ministerial and 
ecclesiastical councils. Besides all this, most of the College 
officers are at work with their pens for the advancement of 
science and the promotion of the public good. The New 
Englander, the Journal of Science, the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, and the Theological Eclectic, are edited 
by Professors in Yale College. The North American Review, 
the Nation, the Hearth and Home, the American Naturalist, 
Hours at Home, and other periodicals, receive frequent contri 
butions from this same body of writers. Within a very short 
time past several new books have been published by officers of 
Yale College, and several more are known to be in the works, 
I state them as I recall them, leaving others to speak of their 
merit. President Woolsey’s ‘ International Law,’ in a revised 
edition; Danaand Brush’s ‘ Mineralogy ’ (800 pp. 8vo.) ; Loom- 
is’s ‘ Meteorology,’ and ‘ Algebra’ (revised edition) ; Jolinson’s 
‘How Crops Grow; Porter’s ‘Human Intellect ;’ Fisher's 
‘ Life of Silliman,’ and * Evidences of Christianity ;’ Hoppin’s 
‘Old England: Its Scenery, Art, and People;’ Whitney’s 
‘Lectures on Language; Hadley’s ‘Greek Grammar,’ and 
Norton’s ‘ Astronomy,’ are before the world as signs of the 
recent and present intellectual activity of the College. 

“It is said, however, that this implies no * personal’ contact 
with the world. What time is left, I inquire, for such inter- 
course? Very little, but that little isemployed. I wish the Col 

lege Professors could come more into contact with the communi- 
ty at large. It might do both parties good, but it cannot be done 
until every man is provided with a clerk, or with ‘a Double,’ or 
till he is relieved of half of his present tasks and duties. Pro- 
fessor Thacher has identified himself with the cause of common 
schools ; Professor Northrop is prominent in the councils of 
the republicans; President Woolsey is the President of the 
American Home Missionary Society, and an efficient member 
of the Committee on Versions in the American Bible Society : 
Dr. Bacon is a man of mark in almost every ecclesiastical con- 
ference of this region; the Scientific Professors are not want 
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ing in the national and local scientific gatherings ; the Agri- 
cultural Professors give life to the agricultural meetings; the 
philologists are to be found in the meetings of the Oriental 
Society and in other philological associations. Courses of 
lectures are annually given to the mechanics of New Haven. 
In short, we cannot all do everything; but the Faculty of 
Yale College do notshirk their share of public service. They 
think their first duty is to serve the College, to do all they can 
to advance its usefulness and influence. After that they are 
ready to help along all other good social institutions. As a 
single illustration of their interest in moral reforms, remember 
how early, how unitedly, and how boldly they stood in oppo- 
ssition to slavery, and how much obloquy some of their number 
endured for their efficient zeal. 

“ Having thus referred to the complaints which ‘the public’ 
have made through your columns against the Oollege, let me 
say a word about THE GREAT DEFKCT, yet scarcely referred to. 
It is rue DueFKot oF FUNDS. Yale College is wofully poor. It 
was never poorer than now. Large gifts have indeed been re- 
ceived, but most of these have been for buildings, and many 
of them are positive taxes upon the general treasury. Mean- 
while, the corps of Professors is far from being numerous 
enough for the work to be performed. Yale College needs 
more men in its faculty; more men to teach and govern and 
guide its great body of students; more men to prosecute 
science in all its phases ; more men t» write books and lectures; 
more men to influence the public. But it cannot afford to pay 
decently those whom it has already enlisted. How can it get 
more? Ifthe Faculty were twice as large as it now is, and if 
the men who compose it were free from anxiety for the res 
angusta domi, many of the defects referred tv would vanish. 

“Tt is scholars who make a College; not bricks and mortar, 
It is endowments which secure the time and services of schol- 
ars. Next to scholars, books are essential, but Yale College 
has not a dollar on hand to buy books with for the next two 
years, its scanty library income having already been expended 
in advance.” 








Articte I1V.—_SPAIN, AND THE LATE REVOLUTION. 


Tue present attitude of Spain excites great interest both in 
Europe and the United States. It is a matter of surprise that 
a nation, which for three centuries has exhibited little signs of 
progress, and has been regarded as among the least intelligen! 
of the nations of Europe, should, at a time when the revolu- 
tionary spirit is generally quiet, carry forward a successful 
revolution. 

It is not the object of the present Article to answer all the, 
questions to which an answer might be desired, but simply to 
make some suggestions which may assist our readers to an in- 
telligent understanding of the events which have recently 
transpired in Spain, and of those which are to follow. 

The late Queen reigned for thirty-three years. She was 
placed upon the throne after a bloody war of parties while an 
infant of five years, although the elder branch of her family 
had a living representative. That change in the government, 
as well as the attempts at revolution which have two or three 
times taken place during her reign, seem to have proceeded 
rather from the ambitious designs of individual leaders, or of 
political parties hoping to take advantage of the supposed 
popular discontent and uneasiness under misgovernment, than 
from any settled desire on the part of the people for a change. 
From one point of view the late revolution presents a similar 
appearance. It is the ever ready answer of Topete, Serrano, 
and Prim, to popular demands, “ The army and navy have 
made this revolution, the people had nothing to do with it.” 
The fact undoubtedly is, that Isabella’s governinent was over 
thrown, without any popular uprising, by the military and 
naval power; but it is no less true that this revolution could 
not have been successful without the general approval and sup- 
port of the people. If the leaders aimed at personal ends, as 
is probable, the revolution succeeded because the people were 
ready for a change; otherwise this attempt would have fared 
as others which had preceded it. The causes which underlay 
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the revolution were not the prestige of prominent men nor the 
strength of the military or naval arm, although each of these 
had its importance, but they are to be songht mainly with the 
people themselves. The people had become disgusted with the 
Queen and with her government. Isabella is a bad woman; 
she has been amassing millions for herself, while little has been 
done for the kingdom. Her government, since she came to 
her majority, has been administered not for the good of the 
people, but for the benefit of herself and her favorites. Her 
private character has been disgraceful. That she has been 
habitually guilty of drinking to excess, even to intoxication, is 
notorious, and no one in Spain doubts that she is guilty of 
grusser vice. These causes have been accumulating with in- 
creased force for many years, but another weighty reason re- 
mains to be mentioned. The strength of our own govern- 
ment, as exhibited in the suppression of the late rebellion, and, 
above all, the power of citizen soldiers, springing at once into 
the ranks of the army and as rapidly and easily subsiding 
again into the peaceful condition of citizens, has given to 
multitudes in Spain, as well as throughout Europe, a renewed 
confidence in republican institutions, That the leaders in the 
revolution had private ends to accomplish, is probable. It is 
generally believed that Serrano, the President of the pro- 
visional ministry, received money from the Duke de Montpen- 
tier, the Queen’s brother in-law, to assist him to become King 
of Spain. Prim, the minister of war, is an ambitious, aspiring 
soldier, possessing some of the virtues and most of the vices of 
the soldier; always without money and ever lavish of that of 
others; having possess.d himself of power, he is reluctant to 
let go his hold. He is believed to favor some younger mon- 
arch, over whom he may exercise authority, and be really king 
urder the name of regent or minister. These men and their 
¢o-ministers, are a self-constituted committee, having no author- 
ity save that which they assumed as the leaders of a successful 
rebellion. At the commencement of the revolution, and be- 
fore the provisional government was firmly established, about 
sixty thousand stands of arms were distributed to the people 
that they might be prepared to sustain by force, if necessary» 
the new order of things. No doubt some arms came into the 
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possession of unworthy persons, yet we are not aware that any 
bad use of the arms has been made. 

Since this time the provisional government has been using 
its power and influence in favor of a monarchy. They have 
issued an order limiting the right of suffrage to persons over 
twenty five years of age, fearing the sympathy of the young 
with republican principles. They early declared their inten- 
tion to call for the votes of the people on the government 
which should be established, but having determined to have a 
monarchy, whatever the will of the people might be, they 
dared not allow an election to take place which might result 
adverse to their wishes, so long as arms remained in the hands 
of the people. The order for an election, which, after some 
delay, was issued, was recalled, and this was followed by an 
attempt to disarm the people To this demand to surrender 
their arms the people replied, Let us elect our representatives 
and let them establish a permanent government for Spain, and 
then, if this government of our own choice requires us to sur- 
render these arms, we wil! obey, bat we will not surrender them 
to you, who are seeking to establish a monarchy over us, and 
who will have us in your power when we are without arms to 
de'end ourselves. 

The first feeble attempt was made in the remote city of 
Cadiz, where every Spaniard is a republican. Don Caballero 
de Rodas, the military governor of that province, issued an 
order requiring all arms in the possession of citizens to be de- 
livered to him within three hours, or they would be taken by 
force. This order was made in a peaceful city, where there 
was no disturbance of the public quiet, and was altogether un- 
expected by everybody. The spirit of the republicans was at 
once aroused, and they immediately proceeded to erect barri 
cades and prepare for their defense. The fighting commenced 
at three o’clock on the afternoon of the 5th of December, and 
continued without intermission until the morning of the 5th. 
Cadiz is a walled city, and the soldiers were within strong 
fortifications extending along the walls on the north and 
west, thus holding the principal gates of the city. During 
all this time the citizens were strengthening their barricades 
and building new ones, and, on the morning of the 8th, were 
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stronger than when the fighting commenced and in better 
spirits. They had taken by direct assault the “sea gate,” the 
principal entrance to the city, in the centre of the line of the 
soldiers’ fortifications, thus interrupting their communications, 
when the soldiers asked for a truce. It was believed by mili- 
tary men that Cadiz could only be taken by bombardment, and 
it was only when the government sent eight vessels of war 
there with the threat of bombardment, that, through the in- 
tervention of the American Consul, who seemed to be the 
only man to whom all men of all parties looked for advice 
and assistance, peace was restored and the arms given up. 
During this contest a small party of Americans, who were 
accidentally in Cadiz, were everywhere greeted in the most 
friendly manner and treated with the utmost courtesy by the 
republicans, who sought in this way to show how strongly the 
institutions of the United States had their respect and sympa- 
thy. A similar demand for the surrender of arms at Malaga 
resulted in a severe contest, in which the republicans were de- 
feated and the provisional government gained a victory; but 
such victories cost dear, aid although possession of the arms 
in these cities and other places has been obtained, the feeling 
engendered by these contests will remain, and may result in 
another revolution. At Malaga, too, some American ladies, 
seeking to leave the city, were’escorted by republicans who were 
fired on by the soldiers, but so regardful were they of their 
charge that, so long as these defenseless ones were under their 
protection, they did not return the fire. 

The sentiments of the people are not entirely harmonious 
with reference to the true policy of Spain. Some of the best 
friends of that country, who, by long residence and favorable 
opportunities, may be considered good judges, have confidence 
that a republican form of government may be the best thing 
for Spain. Others, in perhaps equally good circumstances for 
forming an opinion, believe that a constitutional monarchy is 
better fitted to the present condition of the people. In Spain 
itself, Queen Isabella has some adherents still, but these exer- 
cise little influence on the public sentiment. The great mass 
of the people are either republicans or, as they call them- 
selves, “ Democratic Monarchists.” The republican strength 
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is in the South and East of Spain, where there is the greatest 
amount of intelligence and activity, in Cadiz, Seville, Malaga, 
Cordova, Valencia, Barcelona, and Saragossa. Throughout 
all these provinces the republicans are vastly in the majority. 
No doubt many hold their faith in darkness and ignorance, but 
they have a real discernment of the truth. The monarchists 
are those who fear that Spain is not prepared for a republic by 
education and enlightenment; those who fear the outside 
pressure of European monarchies, if a republic should be 
established ; those who regard the monarchical form of govern- 
ment as more stable than the republican. The strength of the 
monarchists is in the North. About Madrid parties arg some 
what evenly balanced, with the majority on the side of the 
monarchists. 

In the meanwhile the republican leaders are not inactive. 
Throngh their instrumentality evening schools have been es- 
tablished in Madrid and other large cities, for the purpose of 
giving instruction to the masses. Meetings are held, at which 
the people are taught their duties as citizens and the princi- 
ples which underlie governments. Newspapers have greatly 
multiplied. Sixty newspapers are now published in Madrid, 
issuing 150,000 sheets. In these, as well as in pamphlets and 
broad sheets, are discussions of the questions now of greatest 
prominence: the relative excellence of republicanism and mon- 
archy, the elective franchise, freedom of worship, &c. Knots 
of people are to be found in the squares, in the cafes, and indeed 
everywhere, discussing these questions. 

In the midst of all this exciting discussion and this transition 
period of the government, the general order and quiet which 
have prevailed in Spain is quite remarkable. Madrid itself is 
guarded by a volunteer police force, and never has the pubic 
order been so well preserved. A crime, or breach of the peace, 
is a rare occurrence. When, on the 27th day of December 
last, a great republican demonstration was made in Madrid, 
not a soldier appeared in the streets as the guardian of the 
public order, The procession, numbering many thousands, 
and the crowds which witnessed its march, needed no police 
nor military to preserve order. General Milans de Bosel 
tlie military commander of Madrid, said to a friend on the pre- 
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vious evening, “I shall be the only military on duty to-mor- 
row.” The General is an ardent republican, and stood with 
two aides in the door of the Arsenal] and received the salutes 
of the procession as it passed. Before this procession took up 
its line of march through the streets of Madrid, the leading re- 
publican orator who addressed them, counseled them to pre- 
serve order, and neither by word nor act to give their enemies 
any ground to blame them. Well was this counsel followed. 
Some American travelers, who happened to be in Madrid on 
that occasion, hung out from their hotel window an American 
flag, which they had carried with them, in order to show their 
sympathy with republicanism. As the procession came under 
the Stars and Stripes, at the unexpected sight, every banner 
was lowered, every hat was raised, every eye glistened, every 
cheek was lighted with a smile. The enthusiasm which was 
manifested by sach signs could not be entirely suppressed, but 
showed itself by the clapping of hands, and shouts of “ Viva 
lagrande république,” subdued indeed, as the men in the ranks 
remembered the last words of their orator, but with intense 
feeling which must find some vent. During the fighting at 
Oadiz, the republicans posted placards on every corner, pro- 
claiming death to any one found stealing. For twenty-four 
hours after the truce was proclaimed there the goods of a gro- 
cer, the front of whose shop had been shot away, lay exposed 
in the most frequented part of that city without the loss of a 
single article,—and this, too, although the shop was filled with 
articles of food, which the people most needed, and although 
they had no especial guard. Such regard for order as that 
described in Madrid, or this in Cadiz, could not have oe- 
curred in any large town in the United States. It pleases a 
writer in the London Times to charge the republicans of 
Spain with being communists. He gives no proof of his 
charge. In Cadiz, where the republicans were victors, there 
Was no wanton destruction of property, but the most pune- 
tilious regard for the persons and property of all unarmed per- 
sons. In Malaga, where the soldiers were the victors, an utter 
disregard of all rights was shown. The incident already nar- 
rated, in another connection. illustrates the wantonness of the 
soldiers, and the self-command of the republican volunteers. 
The condition and character of the people is, in many points, 
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such that we cannot be sanguine of the success of republican. 
ism in Spain. For three hundred years the Spaniards have 
been oppressed by the Church and the State. The monarchs 
have amassed wealth, the Episcopal sees are among the richest 
in Europe, while the people are impoverished. With no in- 
centive to labor, with no stimulus to exertion, the Spaniards 
are indolent. The cities and large towns are full of beggars. 
From the best information we can obtain, in the absence of 
reliable statistics, we believe that at least seventy-five per cent. 
of the people of Spain cannot read or write. We have our- 
selves seen, since the revolution, in several of the large cities, 
groups of men standing or sitting around some reader of the 
publications of the day, showing both their inability to read 
themselves and their interest in the questions discussed. The 
Spaniards are naturally quick of observation and comprehen- 
sion, but the lack of ability to read in so large a proportion of 
the population is a serious drawback to their progress. During 
the last ten years lines of railway have been built from the 
French frontier at Bayonne to Madrid and Cordova; from 
Cordova, in one direction, to Cadiz and, in another, to Mal- 
aga; while another line leads from Madrid to Alicante, and 
thence, following the east coast, northward to Valencia and 
Barcelona. Another line connects Madrid directly with Bur- 
celona. Some of these lines pay the expenses of operation and 
some do not. But whether they do a greater or less amount 
of business, the character of the country and of the people 
seems to have undergone little change. In the Basque pro- 
vinces the same kind of forks are used, and in the saine way, to 
turn up the soil as were in use a thensand years ago. In Valencia 
the ground is irrigated by means of the same kind of water- 
wheels as the Carthaginians used before the Christian era; 
while, in the centre and south of Spain, ploughs are scratching 
the top of the ground of the same pattern as Virgil describes 
in his Georgics. There are no villages by the side of the rail- 
ways to indicate improved or increased business. The railway 
seems thus far to have failed in Spain to develop the wealth 
and industry of the people. One great curse of the country 8 
that the land is divided into large estates, some of which have 
never seen their owners, instead of being subdivided, as they 
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should be, amongst small proprietors. Only a small portion 
of the people are owners of the soil. Hence it fails to yield its 
just production. The valley of the Guadalquiver, for instance, 
is one of the richest valleys in the world, with a moist and 
equable climate, and is now, as it has always been, very pro- 
ductive, but it is evident to the passing traveler that it is poorly 
cultivated. What might be done under a proper system has 
been partly shown by an Englishman who became, two or three 
years since, the owner of a farm, and who, though without 
previous agricultural experience, has obtained from it more 
than double the production it had yielded to its former owner. 
This example, however, has produced little effect on the Spanish 
proprietors, who are satisfied to do as their ancestors have done. 
The Spaniard is too proud to work, but he can never be truly 
a freeman until he learns that there is honor in labor. 

The future it is not easy to forecaste. While we write the 
election of Deputies is taking place ; before this Article reaches 
our readers the Cortes will meet, and perhaps the decision will 
be made. It seems clear that the late Queen will have a tew 
adherents, that the republicans will have a strong force of 
nearly, or quite, a hundred members, and that the provisional 
government will have a large majority ; but it is not yet time 
to classify the “‘ Democratic monarchists,” who are counted as 
supporters of the present government, They embrace various 
shades of monarchists, and it may prove that the majority is 
not so large as it now appears. 

We regard it as by no means certain that the vote of this 
election fairly represents the opinion of the people of Spain. 
The republican leaders have been active and zealous in all the 
large cities to bring out the votes of their party, but there has 
been a wide-spread sentiment that the result was a foregone 
conclusion ; that the provisional government would control it 
hy fair means or foul; and this sentiment cannot but have had 
an influence in keeping away many votes from the polls. The 
young men between twenty-one and twenty-five years of age 
have not been allowed to take part in the election. In the 
remoter districts the people have not been sufficiently edu- 
cated in their rights to understand the importance of this first 
experiment in voting. On this Cortes, however, depends the 
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future government of Spain, and we think their decision must 
be in favor of a monarchy of some kind. The Duke of Mont. 
pensier is an aspirant to the throne, and wiil have a strong and 
influential following. Some members of the provisional goy- 
ernment are pledged to his support. He may be the choice of 
the Cortes. Ifhe should be elected King, another revolution, 
more bloody than the last, is in store for Spain. The pro- 
nounced republicans, and a portion of the constitutional mon- 
archists, will not be contented with a Bourbon on the throne, 
and achange must sooner or later take place. Should the choice 
fall on the Duke of Aosta, the second son of the King of Italy, 
whose election is pressed, it is said, by the money and influ. 
ence of Prussia, the success of his reign might be more hope- 
ful, although he would not satisfy the republicans; but we do 
not consider his election probable, as in case of the death of 
the elder son, the Crown Prince, and the renunciation of the 
succession by the Duke of Aosta, the crown of Italy would be 
diverted from the house of Savoy. In our opinion there is one 
man, and but one, who can safely be called to the head of the 
government at the present time. That man is Espartero, Duke 
of Vittoria. He commands alike the confidence of republicans 
and moderate monarchists. He was regent during Isabella’s 
minority, and his administration of the government, if not 
always wise, was honest and upright. He left oftice without 
enriching himself. He seems to be a true patriot. He is now 
somewhat advanced in years, and would seem to have no other 
ambition than to serve his country faithfully, especially as he 
has no children to lay claim to the throne after his death. The 
republicans would be glad to make him President, but we can 
hardly expect that they will so far surrender their principles 
as to vote for him as King; nor have we great hopes of a co- 
alition in his favor between the republicans and the moderate 
monarchists. If such a result should occur Spain might be 
judiciously ruled for a few years, and perhaps brought to uv- 
derstand better the principles of a liberal government ; so that, 
when Espartero should be removed, the people would be pre- 
pared to establish their institutions on sure foundations. 

A few words on the present state of religion in Spain, One 
of the republican watchwords is “freedom of worship,” and 
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this they have proclaimed as a cardinal principle. We have 
uot found any falling off in the attendance on the Roman 
Catholic churches, and the desire of freedom of worship seems 
to be rather opposition to Catholicism than real faith; it is 
rather negative than positive; more political than religious. 
The Spaniards know, and many feel deeply that the church has 
eaten, like a cancer, on the life of the people; many have 
broken its yoke, and are rejoicing in their freedom, but we fear 
that it is freedom to disbelieve rather than freedom in believ- 
ing. The petition of fifteen thousand women to the provisional 
government against allowing the profession of any other furm 
of religion than the Roman Catholic, shows that the attach- 
ment of multitudes to that Church is unshaken. Indeed it can- 
not be supposed that the mere flight of the Queen could have 
changed the sentiments of the people on the subject of religion. 
What now appears is only the development of what already 
existed under concealment. Until the revolution, to profess 
any other than the Roman Catholic religion in Spain was a 
crimival offense, punishable with death. A small band of 
Protestants, some two thousand in all, who have heretofore 
worshiped and labored in secret, now work openly and zeal- 
ously, but what are they among so many. The convents es- 
tablished since 1845 have been disbanded. This was not at 
all in the interest of religion, but was solely a political meas- 
we. The members of the disbanded convents, and their 
property, have all been transferred to the older institutions of 
the same sort, so that neither is the church the loser nor the 
nation the gainer. It is true that opportunity is now given 
for the introduction of the Gospel. One of the “ Plymouth 
brethren,” a self-constituted missionary, sold in two weeks, in 
Madrid, more than three hundred Bibles, and in other parts of 
Spain he has sold as many, but this is a small beginning, and we 
are not aware of any organized effort. The people have been 
too long oppressed by the Church and State to make the pre- 
sent religious prospects of Spain seem encouraging. 

Spain is one of the richest countries of Europe in natural 
resources. If we leave out of account the arid plains of Cas- 
tile, there is still abundance of good land in the northern part 
of the country for pasturage and grain, while all the region 
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south of Madrid, save the mountain ranges, is capable of the 
highest degree of production. The southern slope of the Py- 
renees abounds in valuable ores, and in coal of a good quality. 
The Sierra Morena is rich with copper, iron, lead, and coal: 
the Sierra Nevada, with coal and metals. The quicksilver 
mines of Almaden are the richest in the world. With the ex 
ception of the latter, which have been the prvperty of the 
crown, but little has been done in the working of any. mines in 
Spain. The Spanish railways are obliged to bring coal from 
England, notwithstanding extensive coal fields lie within 
twenty-five or thirty miles of important stations. Had the 
Spaniards who accompanied and those who followed Colum- 
bus to the New World staid at home, and turned their atten- 
tion to the development of the resources of their own country, 
instead of seeking for an El Dorado, where wealth could le 
obtained without labor, the condition of Spain would be very 
different from what it now is. She might have led the van of 
the nations. Now, after so long an interval, she awakes to 
find herself far in the rear. She needs the renovating and 
stimulating influence of a good government and a pure re- 
ligion. 
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Articte V.—THE AMERICAN COLLEGES AND THE 
AMERICAN PUBLIC. 


IL. 


WE proceed, as it was intimated in the preceding number 
of the Vew Englander that we shouid, to consider some of the 
more general peculiarities of the American Colleges. 

The first which we name, is that in these colleges the same 
course of study has been uniformly prescribed as a condition 
for the Bachelor’s degree. We say “ uniformly,” for the ex- 
ceptions have been so few as scarcely to deserve to be named, 
and any deviations, when allowed for a time, have very 
soon been abandoned. When we say “has been,” we do not 
include the few years which have just elapsed, within which 
some influential colleges have abandoned, in part, a prescribed 
uniform curriculum, and introduced very largely, the system of 
elective or optional courses of study. The period in which we 
are now living is eminently one of reconstruction and experi- 
ment, and with its tendencies and movements the colleges 
seem to have largely sympathized. The college which we 
describe is not the college of the passing year, or of the cur- 
rent five years, but the college of the past thirty years, and of 
the present generation. 

The theory of education, after which this system of study 
has been prescribed, has been, that certain studies (among 
which the classics and mathematics are prominent) are best 
fitted to prepare a man for the most efficient and successful 
discharge of public life. By “public life” we do not mean 
merely professional life, but life in that relatively command- 
ing position, which a thoroughly cultured man is fitted to oc- 
cupy. By a thoroughly cultured man we mean a man who 
has been trained to know himself in his constitution, his duties, 
and his powers; to know society in its history and institutions, 
its literature and art; and to know nature in its developments 
and scientific relations. The liberal education which the col- 
leges have uniformly proposed to give is none other than what 
VOL, XXV 21. 
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Milton calls the “ complete and generous education,” that “ fits 
a man to perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously, all 
the offices, both private and public, of peace and war.” It is 
a very serious mistake to say that, historically considered, the 
education for which the colleges arranged their preparatory 
curriculum was what is technically called a professional edu- 
cation, and that these studies are especially necessary for per- 
sons destined to one of the three learned professions. It is, 
doubtless, true that the studies of the English universities, 
from which the American colleges are historically derived, 
were originally arranged with special reference to the clerical 
profession, and that to this day some of the peculiarities thus 
induced have not been entirely outgrown. The first American 
colleges were also primarily founded as training schools for 
the clergy, but as the other professions came to require a libe- 
ral culture this special reference to the clerical profession was 
laid aside. It would be more exact to say that both the uni- 
versities and colleges were designed to give a professional as 
well as a liberal education. To use the language current in 
the United States, they combined the function of the pro- 
fessional school with that now assigned to the college. But the 
English universities and the American colleges were also de- 
signed, from an early period, to educate gentlemen as well 8 
scholars. But inasmuch as in the earlier, and in that respect 
at least the better days, every gentleman was supposed to take 
some position in society as a legislator or magistrate, a diplo- 
mat or soldier, the same education was deemed suitable for ail 
who aspired to what we have called a public position. These 
liberal studies were not thought unsuitable even for the duties 
and station of a merchant, especially of one who might be 4 
prince among his fellow merchants in generous tastes, wide 
information, courtly manners, and refined accomplishments. 
Moreover it ought never to be forgotten that the natural sci- 
ences were never formally excluded from the scheme of uni- 
versity studies. Even the scholastics included in their scheme 
of liberal knowledge the science of nature as then received, 
and made the knowledge of it an essential element of fhe 
liberal education of their times. The American colleges have 
done the same from the earliest period. They have never, 
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either in form or in fact, excluded these sciences. Nor is the 
question now mooted in any of them whether these sciences 
shall be excluded from the liberal share which they possess of 
the curriculum. It is whether these sciences shall exclude 
allthe others, whether they shall either occupy the entire field 
of liberal culture or shall direct the selection of studies in their 
own exclusive interest, so that the classics shall give way to 
French and German, because these last are more essential to 
the student of nature, and are, as is contended, equally well 
adapted to general culture. 

We contend that the American colleges have been ‘n the 
right in requiring a prescribed course of study as the condition 
fora degree. In support of this opinion we shall offer no ex- 
tended argument in addition to those we have already pre- 
sented, but shall occupy ourselves chiefly with the arguments 
that are urged against it. If the considerations already urged 
are admitted to be pertinent and convincing, our argument is 
complete. If it be conceded that the studies which have been 
usually prescribed in the American colleges are the best fitted 
to impart a liberal culture, then it follows that the practice of 
these colleges in making them the ordinary conditions for the 
first degree is well grounded and ought to be adhered to. If 
our argument concerning the theory of the curriculum of 
studies is valid, then these studies ought to be prescribed. 
There is not a single study that is superfluous. Not one should 
be displaced, because not one can be spared. The theory of 
this curriculum has been to provide for all these studies which 
could properly find a place in a system of liberal culture, or 
should enter into the scheme of a complete and generous edu- 
cation. The end has not been to train men for the learned 
professions as such, but to train for that position in life which 
many others besides professional mem should aim to occupy. 
For such a position the curriculum has been arranged, not by 
theorists in education, nor by the traditional adherents to a 
hereditary system made sacred by hallowed associations, but 
under the just demands of public life as tested by long expe- 
rience and confirmed in the success of many generations. In 
this curriculum the study of the ancient languages has been 
prominent as training to the power of subtle analysis; the 
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mathematics, as strengthening to continuity and rigor of at- 
tention, to sharp and bold discrimination ; physics, to give 
power over nature,—real power, as we wield and apply her 
forces, and intellectual, as we interpret her secrets, predict her 
phenomena, enforce her laws and recreate her universe ; psy- 
chology, that we may know ourselves and so understand the 
instrument by which we know at all; ethics, that we may 
rightly direct the springs of action and subject the individual 
will to the consecrating law of duty; political science, that we 
may know the state in the grounds and limits of its authority ; 
the science of religion, that we may justify our faith to our 
disciplined and instructed reason ; history, that we may trace 
the development of man and the moral purposes of God; 
logic, rhetoric, and literature, that the powers thus enriched 
and thus trained may fitly express themselves by writing and 
in speech. 

When we say this curriculum has been prescribed, we do 
not intend that the student has been forbidden to pursue other 
studies, nor that his time has been so entirely occupied and 
engrossed by the regular course as to leave no opportunity for 
favorite pursuits or general culture. On the contrary, the col- 
lege course has usually contemplated much additional labor 
and study, and has encouraged such efforts and indirectly re- 
warded them by special prizes and honors. 

Whether or not academic degrees signify little or much, 
whether they are of greater value or less, it is clear that they 
are sought for, and are likely to be in the future, and that they 
ought, therefore, to signify something. The something which 
they should signify is the having pursued with more or less 
fidelity and success those branches of study which are essential 
to liberal culture. 

We do not observe that those who depreciate the meaning 
and worth of the degree of Bachelor of Arts are any the less 
anxious or determined that the courses of study which they 
would substitute shall entitle to this degree, nor are they less 
affluent in inventing a variety of subordinate and special de- 
grees for briefer and less comprehensive courses of study. The 
two letters B. A. are certainly as significant as B. 8., D.8., 
Ph. B., C. E., M. E., if they are not as valuable. 
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A strong pressure is just now applied to induce the col- 
leges to abandon both the theory and the practice of insisting 
on a prescribed course of study. Some are very urgent that 
students should be freely admitted to the instructions of the 
college in any single branch, provided they are qualified to 
receive such instruction, even though they may be unable or 
disinclined to pursue the other studies that are required for a 
degree. Others insist that no course of study should be pre- 
scribed as the condition for any academic honor, but that 
instruction should be freely dispensed to all who are qualified 
to appropriate it; examinations being held as a test of pro- 
gress and acquisition in the departments selected. Others con- 
tend that severa! parallel courses of study should be assigned, 
at the completion of any of which the student should receive the 
same or a different degree. Others propose that the course 
should in part be prescribed and in part be elective, so that 
within the limits assigned the pupil may freely select the 
stndies which may please him best, and on passing his exami- 
nations shall receive the common degree. 

It is contended by the advocates of these several propositions 
that in these ways we can exalt the college into a university 
and invest it with the dignity, the privileges, and, above all, 
with the freedom, which are supposed to belong to an institu- 
tion with the more high sounding name. All these projects 
do indeed propose to attach to the college some of the features 
which properly belong to the university, viz. : freedom of elec- 
tion, the gratification of special preferences and tastes, real or 
supposed, and a direct preparation for the student’s contem- 
plated profession or business in life. But they all fail to pro- 
vide or require the feature which gives the university its dig- 
nity or invests its name with special honor, and that is a thorough 
discipline previously undergone and a liberal culture already 
attained, which are indispensable before the student is fit to 
exercise the freedom, to use the selection or appreciate the in- 
structions which belong to the university. A university con- 
sisting of uncultured and undisciplined youths whose conceit 
may be supposed to be in direct proportion to their ignorance, 
and whose self-confidence springs out of their lack of know- 
ledge, is the less to be desired for the highest ends of a univer- 
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sity exactly in proportion to the amplitude of its endowments, 
the brilliancy and learning of its professors and the sanguine 
hopefulness of its numerous friends. Its theory is false and 
its fruits must be disappointing. It can only become what it 
calls itself when it shall have developed within itself a college 
or school of liberal arts which shall train fit pupils for its uni- 
versity classes, and when it shall have employed in its several 
schools the curriculum and methods which are suitable to each. 

We grant that it may be desirable to establish institutions 
in the large cities and in the newer portions of our country, on 
the principle of teaching a little of everything which those 
students may wish to study whose elementary education is de- 
ficient and whose time of attendance on either liberal or profes- 
sional studies must be short. A little knowledge and a little 
study to persons eager to learn may be of the greatest service. 
Large endowments, distinguished professors, ample museums 
and abundant apparatus may serve to quicken the intellects 
and to stimulate the zeal of the strong-minded and strong: 
hearted young men to whom poverty or early toil or misfor- 
tune have abridged the period of school and college culture. 
The colleges in the newer States, which have a small number 
of students in their regular course, have acted wisely and be- 
neficently in allowing the attendance of irregular and optional 
pupils, so far as this did not interfere with the efficiency and 
prestige of the liberal curriculum. What we do not approve, 
is the dignifying of institutions of any kind by the name of 
universities, when they lack the one feature which gives to the 
university all its dignity and peculiar meaning, and that is the 
presence of a considerable body of students of liberal culture 
who are prepared by that culture to select some higher depart- 
ment of knowledge and to pursue it under the teachers of the'r 
choice, by free and independent methods of study. I: 
example: The Michigan University has been more than once 
especially extolled as till recently the only real university iv 
the United States, and no measured laudation has on this ac: 
eount been bestowed upon the institution and the enterprising 
State which endowed it. This has been done by gentlemen of 
eminent literary culture and of high position in older institu- 
tions. We have never been able to learn any reason for these 
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encomiums upon this institution, nor why it is par éminence 
a university in comparison with Harvard, except that while it 
furnishes a considerable number of well qualified professors in 
many departments of knowledge, the students are permitted 
to some extent to attend upon more or fewer of these courses 
at will, without the condition of previous training in the libe- 
ral arts, or even in the very department of knowledge upon 
which the professor gives instruction. But this feature, so far 
from elevating into a university what might have been a col- 
~ lege, tends to degrade what might be a college into a prepara- 
tory school, and even to sink it to the level of those most su- 
perficial but most pretentious things called “ business or com- 
mercial colleges,” with the ineffable assurance and the con- 
temptible performance of such peripatetic and short-lived or- 
ganizations. 

It ought, as it would seem, to be an axiom in education that, 
to successtul instruction, the capacity of the school to receive, 
is as essential as the power of the instructor to give. Pupils 
capable of understanding and appropriating what is taught, 
are as necessary as instructors who are qualified to teach, 
Eminent professors may indeed astonish the beginner by the 
splendor of their generalizations, the boldness of their theo- 
ries, the eloquence of their delivery or the perfection of their 
style. They may quicken and stimulate to industry and ardor. 
But unless their hearers or pupils are already educated to the 
capacity of understanding and appreciating their teachings, 
they must be content to be ranked with the brilliant sciolist 
and the splendid declaimer, even in the judgment of their 
scholastic audiences, and in the judgment of the public to 
rank as somewhat lower, or, perhaps, at best, to serve as im- 
posing figure heads to badly trimmed and badly sailing ves- 
sels, Such men cannot but be useful indeed, for they will in- 
sensibly diffuse the spirit and impart the tone of a higher 
scholarship and culture to not a few of the raw and uncultured 
pupils who come within their reach. But the partial success 
of gifted and learned professors, in spite of the defective theo- 
ty of the institutions with which they are connected, only 
serves the more strikingly to illustrate the essential defects of 
the system itself. 
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The modification of the college system which we shall next 
consider, is that which does not abandon a prescribed curri- 
culum, but makes the college studies largely elective. This 
does not sacrifice the cvollege to the university system. It 
rather combines the one with the other, by introducing some 
of the features of the university into the system of the col- 
lege. It requires all the students to pursue a common course 
up to a certain period; at Harvard College, to the end of the 
Freshman year. After this a selection is allowed, till the end 
of the course, of any two or three of certain appointed studies, 
for about two-thirds of the time, the remaining third being 
devoted to certain studies pursued by the class in common, 
Prominent among the elective studies are the ancient lan- 
guages and the mathematics, to the end of the course. The 
arguments urged in favor of this system are that while it re- 
quires all the students to master the elements of liberal know- 
ledge, it does not require that any one study should be pursued 
to such an extreme as to weary those to whom it is distasteful, 
or to take the place of studies for which there is a marked pre- 
dilection or special aptitude. It furnishes the opportunity to 
the student to make a selection with some reference to his 
future occupation or profession. It adopts the happy medium 
of insisting on the necessity of a common groundwork of pre- 
paration in disciplinary studies, and providing for each an elec- 
tion asthe tastes and pursuits of the pupil may require. It 
satisfies the devotees of any special department of knowledge 
by allowing him to follow his favorite studies. It excites him 
by the emulation and sympathy of fellow students as eager to 
learn and as ready to labor as himself. It releases the instruc- 
tor from the intolerable and disgusting drudgery of enforcing 
upon the unwilling and incompetent, tasks which they cannot 
or will not perform, and gratifies him with the pleasure of 
carrying a few enthusiastic pupils far beyond the elements of 
the language or science to which he himself is devoted. It 
tends to enthusiasm in study and is fitted to relieve the col- 
lege system from the spirit of mechanical routine into which 
it is so apt te fall. 

The objections to the scheme are many; some of them seem 
to us to be insuperable. They may be expressed briefly thus: 
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The collegiate course will be so seriously shortened and cur- 
tailed as to fail of its appropriate results ; the university course, 
which it is proposed to graft upon it, will be prematurely com- 
menced, and, for that reason, cannot be really successful. Col- 
lege students, at the end of the Freshman year, are usually in- 
capable of selecting between any two proposed studies or 
courses of study. They do not know themselves well enough 
to be able to decide in what they are best titted to excel, nor 
even what will please them best. Their future occupation is 
ordinarily not so far determined as to deserve to be seriously 
considered. Their tastes are either unformed or capricious and 
prejudiced. If they are decided and strong, they often require 
correction. The study which is the farthest removed from 
that which strikes his fancy may be the study which is most 
needed for the student. The preferences are also likely to be 
fickle. The real but unanticipated difficulties which are re- 
vealed by trial will occasion discontent and vexation, or some 
new discovery concerning the value of a study that has been 
rejected, will lead to repining and discontent. So far as the 
studies presented for selection are disciplinary, the reasons for 
preferring one above another are not so decisive as to warrant 
any great liberty of election. So far as they are professional 
or practical, it is not desirable that these should be entered 
upon at so early period of the education. What might seem 
to be gained in proficiency or in time, is lost many times over 
in mental breadth and power by a neglect of the studies 
which are disciplinary and general. The student who begins 
the study of theology or law in his Sophomore or Junior year, or 
pursues a course of reading which has special relation to h‘s 
future profession, in ninety out of a hundred instances becomes 
a greatly inferior theologian or lawyer in consequence, but 
does not appreciably abridge the time required for his profes- 
sional preparation. By a similar rule, any very special atten- 
tion to any one of the physical sciences in the way of severe 
scientific study or of time-consuming occupation, is almost 
certain to involve a loss in scientific acquisitions and eminence 
at the end of a very few years. The specialty or profession to 
which a student is to give the best energies and the exclusive 
devotion of his life, will occupy him soon enough at the latest 
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and will confine his powers as well as rule his tastes with its 
absorbing demands. All that he can spare from it in the way 
of energy, preferences and time, is, in a certain sense, so much 
gained to his mental breadth, and, therefore, to his final emi- 
nence. _ If it can be shown that there is any single course of 
study which is within the capacities of the majority of stu- 
dents who are properly prepared and who will use ordinary 
diligence; which includes no branch of knowledge with which 
any man of liberal knowledge ought not to be acquainted ; 
and also that these branches are not prosecuted farther than is 
desirable for the ends of such culture; it follows that such a 
course of study should he prescribed in every college. This is 
especially true if it can also be shown that a prescribed course 
can be so modified as to attain many if not all the advantages 
which the elective course promises to achieve 

Other objections might be named, as that the introduction 
of elective studies tends to weaken the class feeling, which 
may be so efficient for intellectual incitement and culture, and 
to interfere with that common life which is so powerful in 
most of the American colleges. It must necessarily be com- 
plicated in its arrangements and operose in its working. It 
must also require greater energy than can be exacted of any 
single administrator who acts as the driving wheel of the class 
or the college; or greater united and conspiring activity in the 
heads of separate departments than can be presumed in orii- 
nary institutions or under the conditions of our imperfect hiu- 
manity. It may further be urged that the existence of a pre 
scribed, rather than an elective curriculum in the preparatory 
or the professional school, was originally the result of cireun- 
stances and the product of experience. The same circum 
stances that compelled and the same experience which tang) 
it at first, will, we believe, require that it be resumed as ofteu 
as the attempt is made to abandon it in any institution which is 
designed for general culture. The inconveniences will le 
found to be so great and the advantages so inconsiderable—if, 
indeed, the disadvantages are not so manifold and overwhelm 
ing—as to compel a return to what is snbstantially a uniform 
and prescribed course. We have intimated that most of the 
advantages promised by the elective, may be secured by the 
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prescribed curriculum. It does not follow because the same 
branches of study are pursued that they must be prosecuted 
by all the students to the same extent or with the same thor- 
oughness. A minimum of classical study may be allowed, 
while a maximum may be rewarded. A passable knowledge 
of the mathematics may be accepted, while a more thorough 
mastery of these branches may meet with encouragement and 
the more difficult problems need be assigned to but few. An 
arrangement or curriculum of pass studies prescribed for all, 
which shall be thorough and severe, is not incompatible with 
provision for class or honor studies, which shall be the condi- 
tions of academical prizes and distinctions. Private studies 
may also be provided for, to a limited extent, especially in 
those branches of literature, English or modern, which are the 
favorite and not severe occupation of many persons who are 
not inclined to the severer efforts required by philosophy or 
science. The division of classes into subordinate sections, ac- 
cording to attainment, provides for a varying adaptation to 
different tastes and capacities. Enthusiasm in study, the want 
of which is so much to be deplored, and the maintenance of a 
high intellectual tone, the presence of which is so greatly to 
be desired, can be obtained, we believe, as successfully under 
the prescribed as under the elective curriculum. 

We have said that in almost every organized institution of 
education in the civilized world, whether iiberal or profession- 
al, some curriculum of study is presented as the condition of 
receiving the honors of the institution, or of being admitted 
to public employment. The fact that several such courses are 
united in the same institution makes it to be a university, 
Which is therefore properly conceived when it is styled a col- 
lection of schools of learning, in each of which certain studies 
are prescribed, certain terms must be kept, and certain 
examinations must be passed, before the pupil can receive 
the certificate or degree which they all contemplate. The fact 
that in some universites single courses of lectures may be 
attended by those who expect no certificate or degree, has 
caused the impression to prevail to some extent in this 
country, that these exceptions exempiify the rule of university 
life. Nothing can be more uvtrue. In the German wniver- 
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sities, which constitute with many the beaw ideal of what the 
American colleges ought to become, the great mass of the 
students attend the lectures which are necessary in order to 
qualify them to pass the examination which is required before 
they are admitted to their life career. It is true a few persons 
are admitted to the lectures who do not look forward to an 
examination, and who attend what lectures they please, but 
such are not members of the university, except they are from 
a foreign country. In the theory of university instruction and 
administration, there is no option of studies; the option is 
between several instructors in the same department of know- 
ledge, and between a faithful and careless use of its opportu- 
nities. 

Another point still more material to be considered, and one 
that is almost universally overlooked in this country, is, that in 
Germany the gymnasium is the counterpart of the American 
college. The proposal in America, that the colleges should 
become nniversities, is equivalent to the proposal in Germany 
that the gymnasia should be transformed into universities, 
that is, that the instruction now given in two or three 
advanced classes of the gymnasium should be omitted in 
whole or in part, in order that the student might be admitted 
at nce to professional or scientific study. Such a proposition 
in Germany would be received with derision. We observe, in 
passing, that as the gymnasium answers to the American 
college, so the Lealschile correspond to the scientific school 
with us, or, rather, to the scientific school as it was originally 
conceived in this country, for the form which these schools sre 
now taking, e. g. the Sheltield School and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, bring them somewhat nearer to the 
gymnasium. But even when the curriculum of these schools 
shall be extended to four years, and Latin shall be insisted on a8 
a preliminary study, they will scarcely rise higher in their 
programme than do the real schools of Germany. These 
schools, in Germany, prepare for business or practical life 
only. To a matriculation and fall membership in the univer- 
sity, and to a certificate or degree founded upon an attend- 
ance on the lectures in physics, the old-fashioned classical 
course of the gymnasium is the indispensable prerequisite. 
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It is so because the university professes to teach Science and 
not Technology, and to scientific knowledge in the eminent 
sense, an antecedent preparation of liberal culture is thought 
to be necessary. Those among us who, like the author of the 
articles upon “ The New Education,” in “ The Atlantic Month- 
ly” for February and March of the current year, propose so to 
perfect the schools of Science as to combine most of the disci- 
plinary and liberal culture of the college with a special 
adaptation to practical and business life, have our best wishes 
for success in their enterprise. They certainly will succeed in 
one thing, and that is, in delivering these schools from the 
hands of those educational charlatans, who believe in nothing 
but a “ Practical Education.” Those Americans who plead the 
German universities as models for our colleges, could not, 
however, avail themselves of a more unfortunate source whence 
to derive their tirades against classical study or a prescribed 
curriculum. They have one feature only which can be thus 
applied ; the student is not held to so strict account as in our 
colleges for his attendance upon lectures or for the use of his 
time. The principal motives which hold him to his duty are 
the love of study, and the desire for reputation, which are ac- 
tively stimulated by a public sentiment such as is found in no 
other country, and last, not least, by the ultimate connection 
between fidelity in study and his future subsistence, which is so 
sensitively felt in a country in which the avenues to a decent 
living are choked by crowds of struggling competitors, and 
are guarded by numerous artificial barriers. But notwith- 
standing these stimulants to labor, the success of the German 
university system is not so remarkable as to justify the confi- 
dent inferences which are urged by its American encomiasts 
when they argue that the American college system can only 
be redeemed by modeling it after its practice. The utmost 
that Matthew Arnold dare assert to its advantage, is the 
following: “ There are, of course, many idlers ; the proportion 
of students in a German university who really work, J have 
heard estimated at one-third ; certainly it is larger than in the 
English universities.” (p. 229.) Mark Pattison asserts of the 
students at Oxford, that seventy per cent are “idle, incor- 
rigibly idle.” It these estimates are correct, we are confident 
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that defective as are the operation and results of the Amer- 
ican colleges, none of them will present so scanty a pro- 
portion of earnest and successful workers as do the English 
and German universities, while our professional and advanced 
schools, which should more properly be compared with these, 
would make.a much better showing. We speak not of actual 
attainments but only of the spirit of labor. How ruinous and 
demoralizing it would be to allow to the students of the 
American colleges the freedom and irresponsibility of the 
German university, a freedom which would not for a moment 
be thought of in the gymnasium, needs scarcely a moment’s 
thought. Even if the grade of the students in the university 
and the college were the same, the circumstances of the two 
countries are so diverse as to exclude all inferences from the 
one to the other. The inflnence of a learned class is with us 
comparatively feeble. The pecuniary prizes offered directly 
to scholastic attainment are far from being tempting. The 
road is nearly as direct and open to the professions from the 
log-cabin as from the university. To political success it is 
quite as free and as crowded from the one starting-point as it 
is from the other. The colleges and schools have nothing of the 
value in the eye of the government in America, which the 
university has in the view of the government in Germany. 
All the patronage with respect to the more important civil 
offices, flows in a stream exclusively through the literary insti- 
tutions, and is determined by the examinations hel« by the civil 
authorities. These, and manifold other circumstances, ex- 
plain the energy and zeal with which science is pursued in the 
German gymnasia and the German universities. Were their 
system very diverse from our own, success with them would 
be no warrant for success with us. But inasmuch as their 
system is substantially the same with our own in respect to 4 
prescribed course of study, it may confirm us in the purpose 
not hastily to abandon a feature which has been almost uni- 
versally accepted, wherever literary institutions have been 
instructed by the wisdom, or have stood the test of time. 
Another marked peculiarity of the American colleges is 
the frequent examinations of the students, or the recitations, 
as they are called. This feature is almost unknown in the 
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English universities.* In the German gymnasia it is rigidly 
maintained, modified, indeed, by the German method of giving 
instruction. In the German universities these frequent exami- 
nations are altogether unknown. After the student has passed 
through the final examination in the gymnasium, which an- 
awers to our Bachelor’s degree, he is free of all intermeddling 
except the stern arbitrament which awaits him from the gov- 
erment officials who give him his passport to place and position 
in life, or the more trying one from the Senatus Academicus 
which shall promote him to a Doctor’s hat. In the Scotch 
universities the examinations are more or less frequent, ac- 
cording to the subject matter, but the instruction is given in 
large measure by lectures and the final examinations are con- 
ducted by the representatives of the professions for license to 
practice in the guild or the church. In the Queen’s Colleges 
and the London University there are examinations for degrees 
and honors, and more or less frequent examinations to ascer- 
tain the proficiency and to stimulate the activity of the stu- 
dent. The German gymnasium and the American college in- 
sist on these very frequent daily examinations or revitations. 
Instruction is not excl uded from these exercises. It is imparted 
more or less freely according to the knowledge and skiil of 
the instructor and the receptivity of his pupils, but the promi- 
nent feature is the examination ot the student’s private work 
for the purpose of holding him to his daily duties by a constant 
and even pressure of responsibility, and of noticing and meas- 
uring his attainments under the watchfu: eye of his tutor and ° 
the not uninterested inspection of his fellows. For the sake 
of making this responsibility more effective and just, the prac- 
tice has been introduced into many colleges of recording the 
work of every recitation by a mark according to a numerical 
scale. These daily examinations are, in most of the colleges, 
supplemented by examinations at the end of every term and 
of every year, and in some by a final examination upon the 
Whele of the course, for the Bachelor’s degree. In some col- 





* The examinations are occasional in the colleges for standing and prizes, say 
two or three times a year, and more rarely in the university at “the Senate 
House,” or in “the Schools” for university degrees and the great rewards that 
bring fellowships and livings. 
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leges the examinations at the end of one or of two years, serve, 
so far, as the final trial for the degree. 

In connection with these recitations from a text-book, lec. 
tures are given in greater or less number—i. e. oral expositions 
and enforcements of facts or truths—with experiments in the 
case of the physical sciences, and other illustrations in history, 
literature, and philosophy. Upon these lectures examinations 
are usually held. In a few of the colleges, instruction is 
given very largely by lectures, and great reliance is placed 
upon the examinations held upon the lectures heard, in com- 
parison with recitations from text books. In others, text-books 
are made the chief instruments or occasions of oral instruction. 
The methods of conducting these recitations vary very greatly 
in different institutions, according to the traditions of the col- 
lege, the number of the students, the knowledge and skill, tle 
fidelity and affableness of the instructors. 

It is, of course, implied, and ought here to be noticed, that 
attendance upon these recitations and lectures is required, and 
that in some colleges the custom has been introduced of also 
exacting that the lesson should be recited privately in every 
case in which an absence has been excused, certain exceptions 
being allowed for long illness, and other reasons. If the 
absence is not excused or the lesson is not recited, the student 
suffers in his standing. 

We have named all these features together, because they are 
features of a common system and because each one of them 
has been of late much discussed. They do not necessarily yo 
together, but they are all special applications of a common 
principle of college administration, viz., the principle of fre- 
quent and enforced examinations. The principle itself we are 
prepared to defend asessential to the successful administration 
of the American college, and indeed to all thorough education 
in such a country as ours. The special modes of applying and 
enforcing it are all the fruits of experience, and are not only 
capable of being vindicated as defensible, but may be reco 
mended as important improvements. We will consider tlicse 
features in order. 

We notice, first of all, the relative advantages and disad- 
vantages of giving instruction by ¢ewt-books and lectures. 
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This point has been very earnestly discussed in this country. 
Not a few contend that the only method of instruction which 
is becoming the dignity of a scholar, is instruction by lectures. 
For an eminent philologist or scientist to do anything but give 
prelections upon his science, is represented as a profound 
degradation. It is held by many that the college, if it aims to 
be a university, should furnish instruction in no other form, 
and leave the students to be attracted and held to the lecture- 
room by the ability, reputation, or eloquence of the professor ; 
subject only to occasional examinations upon the knowledge 
which they have acquired, and their fitness to enter into cer- 
tain employments. These views have been propounded in 
this country for the past thirty years with great earnestness 
and zeal. Scarcely a day elapses in which some writer ina 
newspaper or journal does not take up and repeat the refrain. 
Inasmuch as lectures upon certain branches of physics seem to 
be required in order to exhibit experiments by apparatus, the 
professors of these branches and their friends are foremost in 
insisting that oral exposition by lecture is the only method 
of teaching which ought to be required by the institution or 
submitted to by the professor. In some institutions in this 
country, as formerly in the University of Virginia, it was used 
very generally in all departments of knowledge. This is the 
only method practiced in the German universities with some 
very limited exceptions. In the great English universities it 
is used but little, and meets with scanty favor. In the Scotch 
universities it is largely used, as it is also in the Queen’s 
Oolleges, and we believe in the branches of the London Uni- 
versity. 

Instruction by lectures is the most attractive to the teacher, 
especially if he consults his private ease, comfort, and reputa- 
tion more than he considers his usefulness or effectiveness as a 
teacher, or the real interests of the institution which he serves, 
This is especially true if the professor is required to give one 
or two courses of some thirty or fifty hours a year, and if with 
the preparation and delivery of these lectures his responsibility 
begins and ends. Even when he lectures an hour every day, 
or even more frequently, it is an immense relief to know that 
he has no concern with the progress and fidelity of the 
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students, except to give them sound and methodical teaching, 
Lecturing is especially attractive when a man can be appoint- 
ed to a special lectureship in one or more universities, and re- 
ceive a handsome stipend for reading ten or twenty prelections 
upon a subject to which he is supposed to have given special 
attention. A Professorship limited to such duties is, more- 
over, a very convenient endowment for the devotee of any 
special department of knowledge; giving him position in con- 
nection with an influential and learned community, a limited 
excitement in the obligation to deliver a few lectures yearly, 
which may sustain his reputation and make public his discov- 
eries, aud leisure for private studies, for the enlargement of 
science, and the honor of the university. But however 
attractive this method of instruction may be, in its relations to 
the dignity, the ease, the irresponsibility or the pockets of the 
instructor, or even to the enlargement and defense of science, 
it is not the most profitable to the pupil unless he is far ad- 
vanced in knowledge, and is animated with an ardent zeal for 
learning. Even then it has only a limited usefulness and 
should never be exclusively employed. Its advantages, when 
used within proper limits, are the following: The instruction 
is given from a living man, with the interest and excitement 
which personal presence and oral communication possess 
above the written page. The accessories of an audience com- 
posed of others intent upon the same themes, and moved by 
the same activities of thought and feeling, are not inconsidera- 
ble. The methodizing agency of an able thinker in recasting 
and representing acknowledged principles and received facts 
in such relations as are peculiar to himself, with especial refer- 
ence to the known wants of his hearers, to current objections, 
to prevailing controversies, and to popular literature or pass- 
ing events, whether public or private, is of the greatest im- 
portance. The Professor has been constituted, and accepted 
by his class as their teacher, and communications from him are 
received with a deference and trust which are accorded to no 
other person. It is often difficult, sometimes it is impossible, 
for him to find a manual or text-book ‘which accords with his 
opinions or method. For this reason, evem if he uses a text- 
book, he must lecture more or less in order to supply its defi- 
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ciencies or rearrange its method. Even when he relies chiefly 
upon a text-book and recitations, lectures may be required to 
present matter which can only be gathered from many authori- 
ties, which the student is incapable of looking up and arrang- 
ing for himself, but which, when presented in connection with 
the author recited, invests the study of the subject with a 
heightened interest, and impresses its truths more firmly upon 
the memory. A brief course of lectures is otten of the great 
est importance as a means of gathering together what has 
been read or studied, of restating it in a compact and intelli- 
gible method, and impressing it more firmly upon the memory. 
Lectures, also, help to reveal the individual peculiarities of the 
Professor’s intellect and heart more fully, and in more particu- 
lars, than his occasional comments upon the authors which are 
recited, because the discussions can be more complete and ex- 
haustive. They are of especial importance in case the teacher 
has made important discoveries, or seized upon important 
traths, or invented a new method, or completed a peculiar 
system. The necessity and usefulness of lectures for these 
and other ends, will, however, vary very considerably with 
different studies and departments. Instruction in the Mathee 
matics and in the Classics, with the exception of special topics 
of History and Antiquities, can be most advantageously given 
in connection with a text-book upon which the Pr. fessor com- 
ments and the pupil is examined. 

The objections to an exclusive reliance upon lectures for in- 
struction in any department of college teaching are manifold. 
The pupil receives by the ear and not by the eye. The eye 
can re-peruse what it sees and can reflect upon its import. The 
ear must hear it a second tine, either as repeated, or as given in 
varied phraseology, and made obvious and palpable by copious 
illustrations. Hence the lecturer must necessarily be slow, 
tedious or diffuse, repetitious or superficial. Hence if a pu- 
pil relies upon a lecturer for all the knowledge which he ac- 
quires, his acquisitions will bescanty and imperfectly grounded, 
even if lhe employs his own thinking in revising and recasting 
what he has heard. A remembered lecture is vastly inferior to 
a thoroughly mastered book, because the book will ordinarily 
be more condensed and scientific than the lecture, or, if not, 
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more of it will be retained and placed methodically at the 
service of the learner. The reason why lectures are especially 
adapted to students who have read and mastered many books, 
is that the teacher in such cases may revise and recast the 
knowledge that they have acquired, or, it need be, supply what 
is wanting or confute what is erroneous, and have an audience 
intelligent and appreciative by reason of their previously 
acquired knowledge. 

Not only can the pupil gain less positive knowledge and 
fewer thoughts than from an hour’s reading, and for this reason 
receive from it less advantage, but he will acquire this knowl- 
edge in a manner which will less vigorously exercise and dis- 
cipline his powers. The fact that the acquisition by the lec- 
ture is the most pleasant, may indicate that the attitude of 
the pupil is passive and receptive rather than active and recre- 
ative. The stimulus and aid furnished by the presence and 
voice of the teacher may be at the expense of the self-exciting 
and self-controlling activity of the learner. Attendance upon 
lectures is exhaustive of the body and the mind, and it is espe- 
cially injurious to both the taste and the power for close and 
effective private study. If the chief reliance is placed upon 
lectures, five or six hours of close attention will constitute 
sufficient labor for the day, and the remainder of the time of 
the pupil must be given to studying his notes for retention or 
examination. The consequence will be that very little reading 
wiil be accomplished and the student will become the passive 
recipient of the doctrines and opinions of his teachers, and 
hence, even under the ablest and most various instruction, nar- 
row in his range of knowledge and of thought, if not the pas- 
sionate and bigoted adherent of a single school, with few 
resources and a feebler inclination to correct his defects. 

For the more advanced students of a college, aud even for 
the students of professional schools, instruction by lecturing 
should be sparingly appiied. It should never supersede the 
independent reading of the student nor the task-work of indi- 
vidual acquisition and thought. For pupils who are less ad- 
vanced it should be employed very rarely, and only for the pur- 
pose of rousing the attention, stimulating the zeal and gather- 
ng into brief and comprehensive statements the most general 
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views of the topic or author which is studied. The chief oc- 
enpation of such students should be to commit to memory, 
and to master by thought, the words and principles which the 
text-books present for study. The use of a text-book is, how- 
ever, in no sense degrading to the instructor, nor does it pre- 
elude him frum giving instruction in the amplest variety and 
the most effective manner. The teacher is not necessarily 
degraded to the position of a mere examiner of his pupils’ 
work or a hearer of recitations. On the contrary, he enjoys 
special advantages for the most effective teaching, viz., teach- 
ing by the Socratic method. The defects of his author in 
statement or in method may even be the convenient occasion 
and foil to set off his own better phrased definitions or his 
neater methods. The felicitous or defective performance of 
his pupil may excite the instructor to draw forth the vindica- 
tion or the correction of his work by well adapted question- 
ings. Instruction given in this way is more concrete and lively 
than the more general and abstract expositions of the lecture- 
room. To comment upon an author may task the powers and 
display the genius of the most gifted teacher as effectively and 
variously as to utter his own lucubrations. Indeed the brief 
foot notes of a learned commentator upon a printed text are 
often as valuable as the learned dissertations which he presents 
in an appendix. Instruction by this method has also the very 
great advantage of bringing the teacher into a close and indi- 
vidual contact with his pupil, of giving him a personal know- 
ledge of his powers and his defects, and sometimes of awakening 
a humane and friendly interest in his progress. The familiar 
questionings of the class-room open and jnvite the way to 
familiar intercourse and acquaintance in private. They tend 
to bring both pupil and teacher into the relations of confidence 
and friendship, and thus to make real the ideal of friendly 
guidance »n the one hand and of grateful docility on the other. 

We dwell upon this point at greater length, for the reason 
that the opinion has extensively prevailed in this country, and 
ig countenanced by manifold influences, that the American col- 
leges can never rise to their proper position until they are 
Manned by a large number of eminent professors, to each of 
whom shall be assigned a lecture room for instruction, and 
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whose sole function shall be to read or expound the results ot 
his individual researches. If examinations are to be enforced, 
it is held that even these should be conducted by assistants or 
tutors, but from all duties of this sort which involve a elose 
personal knowledge of and interest in the progress of the indi- 
dividual pupil the professor should seek to be excused. as in- 
consistent with his position and interfering with his own 
studies. No heresy seems to us more dangerous than this, 
No disaster could be more serious than for college instructors or 
college guardians to cherish such ideals as this of what is 
desirable for the college or attainable by a professor. All ten- 
dencies in this direction should be discouraged as injurious to 
the welfare of these most important institutions by weakening 
their efficiency, and as inconsistent with efficient teaching and 
thorough acquisition. 

If a man desires to be a professor in an American college 
he desires a good work, but he ought to have just conceptions 
of the nature of the work which he desires. His official busi- 
ness is to educate the young, i. e. it is to teach and to train. 
This is the work for which the college exists, and in carrying 
forward which all its instructors, the professor included, are 
appointed. It is true, that in order to teach he must himself 
know, and in order to make progress in knowledge, he must 
himself continue to study and learn. In order to continue to 
learn he must also bave leisure and opportunities. For these 
reasons he should not be overworked in teaching ; he should 
not be employed so many hours in instruction as to be unable 
to study with freshness and success, nor, we may add, should 
he be so distracted with cares by reason of insufficient pay, or 
so worn with other labors required by the necessity of earn- 
ing his living, as tu have little strength either for study or 
instruction. But it should never be forgotten that his post is 
one of duty to his pupils as an instructor. The American col- 
lege is not designed primarily to promote the cause of science 
by endowing posts in which men of learning and science may 
prosecute their researches, Lut to secure successful instruction 
for our youth. In securing the last object, it incidentally pro- 
motes the first, and cannot do otherwise, but its aims should 
be primarily and distinctly directed to effective instruction 4% 
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the chief end of its existence. It may be desirable, under 
certain circumstances, to connect with a college special lec- 
tnreships to be occupied by distinguished scholars whose duties 
should be limited. We will not discuss this question here, but 
would only remark in passing that, whatever the functions of 
such lecturers may be, they are very subordinate and inconside- 
rable, compared with those of the instructors who have the 
charge of classes as their regular employment and devote them- 
selves to the business of education as their principal occupa- 
tion. 

We return to our subject, We assert that it is not only un- 
desirable that our colleges should very largely give instruction 
by lectures, but that, on the other hand, our more advanced 
schools of knowledge, both professional and general, would 
gain in thoroughness and efficiency if they combined with 
lecturing thorough courses of reading. Nothing is more unsat- 
isfactory in the judgment of one who sees beneath the surface, 
than the superficial habits and the narrow culture which are 
contracted by the students of those professional schouls in 
which the instruction is given chiefly by lectures. We observe 
hopeful tendencies in these schools toward reform in this very 
particular, notwithstanding the prevalence of the notion in our 
speech-making and speech-admiring country that the millen- 
nium of colleges will never come till they are advanced to uni- 
versities, and that to the conception of a university the essential 
elements are a library, museums, a suite of lecture rooms with 
a professor in every chair, and classes of persons with pens 
end paper who pay their fees with regularity and promptness ! 

But here we shall be met with the familiar inquiries and ob- 
jections, how is it with the German Universities? Is not their 
practice directly opposed to your theory? Is not the instruc- 
tion in these universities given almost exclusively by lectures ¢ 
Where in all the world is instruction more valuable or received 
by a larger number of appreciative and zealous hearers? To 
this we reply, the German universities, as has already been 
said, presuppose the gymnasia. In the education which they 
give, both as to matter and form, they adapt themselves to stu- 
dents who have been trained, in these lower institutions, to the 
power tu understand, to assimilate and delight in, the lectures 
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which the university gives. Take away the gymnasia and the 
hearers who have been trained by their peculiar method, and 
the university lecturers would either become unintelligible or 
else unprofitable by reason of the incapacity or inadequate 
culture of their hearers. The hearers of the university lee- 
tures are also stimulated to attention and zeal by manifold 
influences which either do not exist or act but feebly in this 
country. Nor is it true, as is often represented, that the ma- 
jority of the hearers of these lectures are either enthusiastic 
or eminently successful] devotees of knowledge. The enthnsi- 
asin of a few, upon subjects which excite in this country the 
ardor of oniy here and there a solitary devotee, is indeed most 
noticeable, but this isnot in the least to be ascribed to the fact 
that the instruction is given by lectures. This enthusiasm is 
more frequent and more fervent, as not a few attendants upon 
the universities have had occasion to notice, at those exercises in 
which the instruction is given more nearly after the English 
and American methods. A large number of the students are 
negligent and idle, though they have been trained by the rigid 
and persistent discipline of the gymnasia, and though they 
are stimulated to effort by the manifold excitements of Ger- 
man society,—a larger number than in the American colleges; 
notwithstanding the prevalent impression in this country to 
the contrary. Last of all, the judgment of many of the most 
intelligent professors and educators in Germany itself is in 
favor of modifying the lecture system by introducing instruc- 
tion by recitations to a large extent The only insuperable 
obstacle which these opinions encounter is the indolence and 
indisposition of the professors themselves, who greatly prefer 
a system which relieves them of the drudgery and petty details 
which the other method seems to involve. 

The authority of the example of the great English univer: 
sities is decidedly against instruction by lectures. The few 
lecturers who are provided are little esteemed and scantily at- 
tended on. Now and thena brilliant and able professor attracts 
a few scores of admiring listeners, but the educating influence 
of his instructions is very inconsiderable. Of late a reform- 
ing party has sprung up within and without the universities, 
who argue from the eminent scholarship and the scientific zeal 
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which prevails in the German universities, that if a system 
similar to theirs were introduced in England it would be fol- 
lowed by similar zeal and proficiency. In these judgments 
they overlook or underestimate the very admirable results 
which the English method, objectionable and deficient as it is 
in the particulars complained of, has effected in the manhood 
and power of the multitudes of its reading men. They also 
entirely leave out of view the difference in the structure of 
English and German society and in the motives which in the 
two countries stimulate to intellectual activity, as well as de- 
termine the directions in which this activity shall be employed. 

Leaving the question between lectures and recitations, we 
proceed te another point; the frequency of the recitations and 
the manner in which fidelity should be enforced. Should 
these exercises be frequent or only occasional? Should the 
acquisitions and diligence of the pupil be estimated daily, or 
oftener; or should this be done only at what are technically 
called examinations, at longer or shorter intervals? We call 
the attention of our readers to the fact that examinations 
are required under almost every system and in institutions of 
all kinds, in the English and German universities, the Amer- 
ican colleges, and in most professional and scientific schools. 
The only difference of opinion concerns the question whether 
these examinations shall be held rarely and for the single pur- 
pose of testing the permanent acquisitions of the student, or 
whether in addition to such examinations, others shall be held, 
and very frequently, for the joint purpose of giving instruc- 
tion and of testing the student’s diligence and progress. It 
should also be noticed that, in all institutions, marks or their 
equivalents are employed at what are technically called ex- 
aminations, and that the only difference of opinion relates to 
the question whether they shall be also employed in what are 
technically called recitations. In the English universities the 
private tutor, or coach, hears the pupil recite his classics and 
his mathematics, but he does this simply to prepare him for 
his examination, whether this be a class or a pass examination. 
He hears him recite while he works with him—oftener while 
he works at lim—tor the purpose of correcting his errors, of 
ineulcating what he needs to notice and remember, and above 
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all, that he may quicken and strengthen his capacity to retain 
and recall what he learns. In the great schools of England 
the practice of daily recitations is as abundantly insisted on 
as it isin the American schools and colleges; the manner of 
conducting them being determined by the kind of work which 
the pupil is required to furnish. In the German gymnasia 
the pupils perform more of their studying in the presence and 
by the aid of the teacher than with us. Dictations are abund- 
ant, which the pupil records as they fall from the lips of the 
instructor. Passages in the classics are read and commented 
on by the teacher; the principles and examples in mathematics 
are expounded and explained before the classes. The five 
hours of attendance are indeed more conspicuously hours of 
instruction and of acquisition, of joint and excited Jabor on 
the part of instructor and pupil, than they are in the English 
public schools and in the American colleges. But the pupil 
also recites, and his task ordinarily is not complete without a 
great deal of work out of school, the results of which he brings 
up for the satisfaction of the teacher. Whatever is set asa 
task or has been communicated in the class-room is reproduced 
by the scholar and may be called for at any time. 

In the American colleges the practice has till recently been 
uniform. Very frequent recitations have been required and 
the performance of the student at every one of these exercises 
has been estimated in determining his scholarship, whether or 
not an entry was made by marks. Formerly the examinations 
were more hurried and superficial than they should have been. 
They were usually viva voce ; written answers from a series of 
questions being comparatively unknown, Of late, marks have 
been introduced at the daily as well as at the occasional ex- 
aminations, and the occasional examinations have been far 
more formal and thorongh. Indeed in respect of form and 
thoroughness, though not in respect of quality or quantity of 
matter, these occasional examinations, both written and viva 
voce, in the best colleges, will compare very favorably with those 
of such institutions as make occasional examinations the only 
tests of scholarship and the only grounds for honors. More- 
over, till of late the minute attention and the constant press 
ure applied in the regular recitations, in the form of marks or 
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otherwise, have been intensified in the same degree with the 
increased breadth and pressure employed in the occasional 
examinations. 

Some tendencies to change have, however, of late been 
manifest. In one college a great excitement was recently oc- 
casioned by the application of marks to recitations evaded by 
unexcused absence. In connection with this the enstom of 
using marks at all has been complained of as degrading to the 
manly spirit of the pupils. and this complaint has been re- 
echoed in not a few of the public journals. The proposal has, 
in some quarters, almost assumed the form of a demand that 
marking should be abandoned as savoring too much of the dis- 
cipline which is fitted for school-boys, and as therefore unsuited 
to young men at college. Other objections have heen urged, 
as that it tends to foster the spirit of servile and superficial 
study, and that it promotes cramming for the recitation im- 
mediately impending, as well as brings constantly before the 
student an immediate gain or loss, one of which he will snatch 
at and the other he will evade by stealthy and superficial prac- 
tices, to the damage of his intellectual and personal integrity. 
It is objected, moreover, that the attention of the instructor is 
divided and distracted between the work of instruction and of 
adjasting the measure of the attainments of his pupils. For 
these and other reasons it has been proposed to abandon mark- 
ing at recitations and even marking for attendance, and to 
hold somewhat frequent examinations, say whenever an author 
has been read, or any special topic in science or literature has 
been finished, which examinations shall be the sole ground of 
judging of the attainments of the pupil and his claims to 
honors. In favor of this arrangement it is asserted that the 
student will study his author and his subject more thoroughly 
because he will study, not in parts, but as a whole,—that, being 
thrown somewhat more on his own responsibility, he will study 
with more manly purposes and a more direct regard to 
his own self-improvement. It is claimed, as a chief advantage, 
that he will “cram ” his intellectual nutriment less and digest 
it more perfectly. 

It may be said, on the other hand, that all these advantages 
may be secured without abandoning the most stringent enforce- 
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ment of the daily recitations. Examinations may be multi- 
plied as is proposed, and to any extent, for the purpose of 
givi g the pupil a general view of and command over an 
author and a subject, and great comparative importance may 
be attached to such reviews and the student’s performances, in 
the estimate of his scholarship. But the advantages of fre- 
quent reviews of this kind need not be purchased by the sac. 
rifice of the advantages which are peculiar to the daily recita- 
tions, at which the presence of the pupil is enforced, and his 
performances are marked. The claim that the substitution of 
the one for the other as a measure of scholarship would exclnde 
or discourage “ cramming,” is, in our view, not only wholly un- 
tenable, but it suggests the most serious objection against such 
examinations, when made the sole criterion, that they emi- 
nently foster the cramming spirit. Indeed, we hesitate not to 
affirm that nothing can intensify this spirit so actively as the 
introduction of such examinations as a substitute for daily 
enforced recitations. In any school, college, or university, let 
a single day of the week or the month be devoted to a review 
and examination upon the work of the week or the month; 
and let this be accepted as the chief or only test of that work, 
and the day or two preceding will inevitably be devoted to the 
most energetic cramming. The first part of the week or 
month will, by the less faithful and conscientious, be wasted 
“or expended on favorite pursuits, and the work that should 
have been distributed evenly among the several days will be 
crowded into one or two. Even the more studious and am- 
bitious will be more careless of their daily studies and of course 
less qualified to appreciate and assimilate the instruction which 
is given, and will rely upon their capacity to apply their con- 
centrated energies upon the reviews. If it be said that the 
daily recitations involve a daily cram, we can only reply that 
a daily cram is less objectionable than a weekly or menthly 
cram, inasmuch as the quantity taken is smaller and the un- 
natural strain of the powers is less severe. Morevver the daily 
so-called cram renders the strain at the end of the week or 
month less severe. Indeed it makes the labor less a labor of 
cramming at all. Superficial, indolent, and unfaithful men 
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will abuse any system, and hence the only question worth con- 
sidering is, which system grants facilities for the least abuse. 
To dispense with the enforced recitation, moreover, would 
be to throw away one of the chief incidental advantages attain- 
ed by college discipline, apart from the special culture which 
it imparts, and that is the training of the man to the power 
and habit of successfully concentrating and controlling his 
powers. This discipline trains a man to bring his powers to 
act with their utmost energy, within a given time, to meet an 
impending necessity. ‘To be able to do this under the varying 
calls of life with effect, is one great secret of success in any 
occupation or pursuit. To be able to do this in the greatest 
diversity of circumstances and exigencies, gives a man the 
widest and most varied influence. RK. W. Emerson says very 
finely in his “ Conduct of Life,” that of the conditions of 
success “the first is the stopping off decisively our miscella- 
neous activity, and concentrating our force on one or a few 
points; as the gardener, by severe pruning, forces the sap of 
the tree into one or two vigorous limbs, instead of suffering it 
to spindle into a sheaf of twigs.” “ The one prudence in life 
is concentration ; the one evil is dissipation ; and it makes no 
difference whether our dissipations are coarse or fine ; property 
and its cares, friends, and a social habit, or politics, or music, 
or feasting. Everything is good which takes away one play- 
thing and delusion more, and drives us home to add one stroke 
of faithful work.” ‘ Concentration is the secret of strength 
in politics, in war, in trade, in short, in all management of 
human affairs. One of the high anecdotes of the world is the 
reply of Newton to the inquiry, ‘how he had been able to 
achieve his discoveries ?’/—‘ By always intending my mind.’” 
“A man who has that presence of mind which can bring to 
him on the instant all he knows, is worth for action a dozen 
men who know as much, but can only bring it to light slowly.” 
The constantly enforced recitations of the college, following 
each other day after day, and more than once in the day, 
made important as the conditions of success and honor, and 
continued for several years, are an admirable discipline to this 
self-control and self-mastery. They hold a man to h:s work by 
4 pressure that he cannot evade. They train him to bring his 
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powers to act upon a task that must be achieved within the 
hour, ‘They help him to despise slight indispositions, whether 
of body or of mind, to set aside inertia and headaches, to turn 
from the novel and the newspaper, the gymnasium and the 
rowing match, in order to meet the demands of the teacher 
and the class rvom. If this is not the way to treat the pupil 
a8 a man, it is the way to make him a man,—with a man’s com- 
mand over his intellect, and a man’s capacity to summon and 
direct his energies at will, and to energize them up to the 
demand of every occasion. It is because of this very result 
that the English university system has done so much for its 
reading men, and made ont of them the mature, self-pvised, 
efficient men of action; and when the occasion required, men 
of effective speech. Notwithstanding all the evils of excessive 
cramming, increased as they are by the enormous pecuniary 
value of the prizes in prospect, notwithstanding, too, the one- 
sidedness of the curriculum prescribed, the training, simply as 
training, of these universities, has done more for England and 
more for the world than has ever yet been ackuowledged. It 
has hardened the bone to a compacter grain, and toughened the 
muscle to a finer fibre than any other, simply because it has 
aroused and concentrated the energies for the accomplishment 
of definite tasks, and because, after the training of its cham- 
pions was complete, the empire of England has furnished for 
them an arena in diplomacy, in commerce, in politics, and at 
the bar, which was fitted still further to excite and to display 
these most consummate powers. However justly we may 
criticise or complain of the universities of England for doing 
so little for science, or philosophy, or even for the best kind of 
philology, we ought never to overlook what they have done 
for the training of the men who have wrought the deeds, and 
uttered the thoughts, and inspired the sentiments that have 
made England so great. But while the universities have so 
efficiently trained their honor or class-men, it is the universal 
testimony, that the pass-men have been as grossly neglected. 
And why? Chiefly because they are not held to the responei- 
bility of daily work under the pressure of a constantly im- 
vending necessity. We cannot imitate their class system in 
this country, because we have no such prizes as they possess by 
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whieh to enforce and stimulate labor. The university of 
Oxford distributes yearly in scholarships, fellowships, etc., the 
sum of 120,000 pounds sterling, the hope of sharing in which, 
excites some four or five hundred reading men. It may be safe 
to dispense with daily examinations when the hope of such re- 
wards constantly inspires and impels to labor. Their failure to 
influence the pass-men to constant industry, and often even to 
the appearance or profession of such industry, should warn the 
American colieges against any similar relaxation in the tension 
of the feeble incitements which they can apply. 

The German system has also prizes in the civil and pro- 
fessional appointments, which are determined by the result of 
every examination from the beginning of the gymnasial to the 
end of the university life, and which are most powerfully rein- 
forced by the intense aud prevailing intellectual activity of 
the cultivated classes, But the German system fails effectively 
to reach the lower two-thirds of the university men, notwith- 
standing all that the rigid aud compulsory training of the 
gymnasium has previously done for them. 

As to the objection or the sentiment on which it is founded, 
that to labor under compulsion or for marks is degrading to 
the manhood of the pupil; neither seem to us to require con- 
sideration or discussion. The constraint is moral, and is of 
precisely the same character which meets a man all his life 
long. It is only made more definite and efficient in the college. 
It neither excludes por weakens the nobler motives of self- 
culture and of duty, the motives derived from the love of 
learning, or from a desire to be useful to man and to do honor 
to God. Marks for what a man is and does are everywhere 
noted for or against him, with more or less justice, as long as 
he lives, and for all his efforts, in the judgments of his fellows, 
and, as we are taught, even in the books of the Eternal Judge. 

We object, then, most strenuously to the substitution of the 
occasional examination for the daily recitation, because wher- 
ever it has been used it has failed even under the most advan- 
tageous circumstances ; because it can be applied in the Amer- 
ican colleges with a comparatively feeble efficiency ; and be- 
cause the stimulus and training involved in constant and re- 
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quired intellectual application, is more needed and is less 
valued in this country than in any other. A few self-educated 
men reach the same results on similar conditions in different 
circumstances, as the lamented Lincoln forced himself to master 
Euclid’s geometry, and learned in that way to master his own 
intellectual powers. But the great mass of our ruling minds, 
and among them a considerable number of coilege graduates, 
are shrewd and quick-witted, rather than reflective and self: 
directing—imen of intense intellectual activity and exalted 
self-contidence, rather than patient and scrutinizing seekers 
after truth, and, worst of all, men of little reverence for truth 
and small confidence in principles. 

If there is any country where the sobering and disciplining 
influence of a vigorous but enlightened training from books is 
needed, or where it is fitted to be most efficient, it is in a 
country like this. If there is any country where those who 
themselves have had experience of the benefits of college dis- 
cipline, and have seen its power over their fellows, and to 
whom, withal, is entrusted the direction of the discipline and 
instruction of wealthy and influential seats of learning, should 
be slow in relaxing the efficiency of its forces, it is the country 
ig, which presumptuous demagogues, both lay and clerical, edito- 
rial and speech-making, cry one thing one day and another 
thing the next, and where quacks in education, religion, and 
politics of every variety and degree find a ready hearing and 
devoted partisans. 

A continued residence at college, or keeping one’s terms, 
has been esteemed important in all the American colleges. 
Such residence has ordinarily been required as a condition for 
the first degree. The practice of shortening the course by 
over-leaping a year or a term, or of presenting one’s self for 
examination at any time, has not been allowed, on the general 
theory that no person, unless in very extraordinary circum- 
stances, can perform the work of two years or of two terms in 
one, and therefore no one should be admitted to examination 
in advance of his standing. This practice and the theory on 
which it is founded, are called in question by some, and the 
doctrine is advanced and occasionally put in practice, that 
residence and class standing should both be disregarded, pro 
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vided the pupil can pass the prescribed examinations. So 
mach prominence has of late been attached to competitive 
examinations all the world over, that the importance of resi- 
dence and continued study has been somewhat overlooked, and 
it would not be surprising if the practice should be recom- 
mended and introduced in some colleges of ‘ceasing to require 
continued or regular residence, and of throwing open the 
examinations for degrees,—possibly for honors,—to all well- 
accredited applicants. 

We do not propose to argue the subject of residence at length. 
It will come up again in another connection. We will content 
ourselves by citing the following testimony of Matthew Arnold, 
in respect to the German practice : 

“ A public school boy, who, to evade the rule reyuiring two 
years in prima, leaves the gymnasium from secunda, goes to a 
private school or private tutor, and offers himself for examina- 
tion within two years, needs a special permission from the 
minister in order to be examined. So well do the Prussian 
authorities know how insufficient an instrument for their 
object—that of promoting the national culture and filling the 
professions with fit men,—is the bare examination test; so 
averse are they to cram; so clearly do they perceive that what 
forms a youth, and what he should in all ways be induced to 
acquire, is the orderly development of his faculties under good 
and trained teaching. 

“With this view all the instructions for examination are 
drawn up. It is to tempt candidates to no special preparation 
and effort, but to such as a scholar of fair ability and 
proper diligence, may, at the end of his school course, come to 
with a quiet mind and without a painful preparatory effort 
tending to relaxation and torpor as soon as the effort is over. 
The total cultivation (Gesammtbildung) of the candidate is 
the great matter, and this is why the two years of prima are 
prescribed, ‘ that the instruction in this highest class may not 
degenerate into a preparation for the examination, that the 
pupil may have the requisite time to come steadily and with- 
out overhurrying to the fullness of the measure of his powers 
and his character; that he may be securely and thoroughly 
formed, instead of being bewildered and oppressed by a mass 
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of information hastily heaped together.’ All twmultuarische 
Vorbereitung, and all stimulation of vanity and emulation is to 
be discouraged, and the examiration, like the school, is to re- 
gard das Wesentliche wnd Dauernde—the substantial and 
enduring. Perverse studet qui examinibus studet, was a favor- 
ite saying of Wolf's.” (Schools and Universities, etc.) 

We had proposed to treat distinctly of the class system 
which is almost universally adopted in the American colleges, 
It has not escaped severe criticism, and at present is likely to 
be exposed to still more earnest objections. It must stand or 
fall with the retention or abandonment of the several features 
which we have noticed, viz., a prescribed curriculum, an en- 
forced and daily recitation, and a continued residence or keep- 
ing of terms. Some of its more important relations, as a 
means of intellectual culture and excitement, will need to be 
considered when we come to speak of the American college as 
a society having a common and organic life. 

These several features of the American college system in- 
voive of necessity a constant enforcement of faithful study by 
the instructors, and a vigorous application of stringent disci- 
pline. A curriculum, frequent recitations and constant resi- 
dence, can have no force or effect unless they are prescribed 
and enforced as law, and are made the conditions of enjoying 
the advantages and reaping the rewards which the college 
holds in its gift. This is so obvious as to need no elucidation. 
Young men who are too manly in their spirit, and too inde- 
pendent in their feelings to acquiesce in such a discipline, are 
too old in their feelings to be members of a college, however 
young they may be in years. A year’s trial of the discipline of 
a banking or trading house, on shipboard, or in the army, 
might set them back a half-score of years in fancied age, and 
serve to correct somewhat their ideas of the consistency of 
manliness with responsibility and supervision. Their confi- 
dent advisers of the press who recommend the abandonment 
of supervision and constraint over such high minded youths, 
may be properly advised in turn to try the experiment in their 
own printing offices and among the members of their own 
editorial corps. 

We neither overlook nor deny the evils of the college system. 
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The evils which attend its operation are neither few nor slight. 
The spirit of routine is constantly in danger of taking pos- 
session of both instructors and pupils, inducing in the one the 
mechanical and perfunctory performance of duty, and, in the 
other, the constrained and enforced preparation of lessons. 
The pupil is constantly in danger of regarding the lesson as a 
task imposed, and of overlooking the necessity that tasks 
should be imposed, and the fact that every task brings the 
opportunity for intellectual energy and improvement. Other 
modes of employing and improving the mind which are more 
exciting, or are rewarded by the acclaim of one’s society or 
one’s set, such as rhetorical exercises and feats of reading and 
debate, or striking acquisitions out of the common line, whether 
in science, or letters, or in achievements less intellectual, are 
constantly preferred to the more sober and common-place 
duties of the college work. The resort to all sorts of expe- 
dients to meet the enforced recitation, the use of assistance to 
avoid dishonor or discredit, excessive cramming for those 
examinations which, properly used, furnish the best of oppor- 
tunities for a leisurely review, and the prevalent attitude of 
antagonism against, instead of codperation with, the aims of 
instructors, are too widely prevalent and too notorious to be 
denied or overlooked. The disposition to find in the uncon- 
strained pursuit of favorite studies for the fancied future an 
excuse for the neglect of studies that are imposed in the 
present, is fearfully prevalent. Self reproach for neglect, or 
chagrin at disappointed expectations, or vexation at some real 
ortancied injustice, is made the pretext or excuse for per- 
sistent idleness and systematic neglect. The college studies 
are declared by consent to be a bore, even by many who derive 
from them no inconsiderable advantage. Even the most faith- 
fal and conscientious students are deterred from pursuing their 
studies in the most enlightened spirit, and from perfecting and 
fixing them by additional thought and research, through the 
influence of associations which their better judgments resist, 
and of a prevailing sentiment of which in their hearts they 
are ashamed. Studying for rank and cramming for immediate 
effect, both tend to dwarf the love of knowledge itself, and to 
induce bad intellectual habits. 
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The instructors, also, are in danger of being either vexed or 
discouraged, and so of becoming unsympathizing with and 
distrustful of their pupils. Their best instructions are not 
always listened to, or not appropriated, through the impatience 
or the listlessness of their constrained and wearied pupils 
often “cabined, cribbed, and confined,” through the poverty 
of the college, in low and ill-ventilated class-rooms. The per- 
petual inculeation of elementary knowledge becomes weari- 
some and disgusting to the men whose sympathies with the 
young are not perpetually renewed. The experience of the 
saine failures, of the same mistakes and observations is weari- 
some to the spirit. The antagonism and slyness of the pupils 
tend to evoke inhumanity and suspicion in the teacher. 
Hence the want of earnestness and hopefulness, of courage and 
patience, sometimes the want of interest in the truths imparted, 
and in the pupils to whom they are given, which occasionally 
settle down upon the mind and heart of the half-paid and un- 
thanked college teacher, and paralyze his efforts, and eat out 
his life, and sometimes make him pedagogical, hard, and dry, 
or supercilious, distant, and ‘ Donnish.” 

Not a few of these evils are incidental to any system of in- 
struction, whether optional or enforced. The few that are 
oceasioned by the entorced curriculum of the college, would, if 
it were abandoned, be exchanged for others more serious, and 
their name would be Legion. It is, however, a fair and im- 
portant question by what expedients can they be obviated and 
the college system retained, as it must be or be sacrificed at the 
cost of evils manifold greater and more numerous ? 

In answer to this question, we beg leave to offer the follow- 
ing suggestions ; . 

First of all, an adequate and somewhat uniform preparation 
of knowledge and power should be sought for in the students, 
and as far as possible should be required. We would allow 
great liberality in the trial of candidates, but if, after trial, 
any are found hopelessly deficient, they should be sent down 
either to another class or to a thorough-going coach, who will 
either drive them up to their duty, or discipline them to better 
habits of study and acquisition. The men who are best pre- 
pared and whose previous studies in any way make it easy for 
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them to master the college work, should, in case the class is 
divided into different sections, not be allowed to go into the 
section of lowest attainment, but should be compelled to keep 
up to the line which is fairly within their reach. Such men 
should be stimulated, if possible, by some additional work for 
honors or prizes, especially in extra classical reading, or in 
mathematical problems. 4 

As it is notorious that not a few enter college with a fine 
classical preparation, and have abundant time for extra read- 
ing, they ought to be encouraged to do so by a special exami- 
nation in some author not read by the class, at which honors 
should be given to all who acquit themsel ves well, and in which 
success should count in the estimate of the college standing. 
This examination should require something more than the 
ordinary studying which is exacted in the recitation room. 
By a similar method, encouragement for special studies in all 
departments of knowledge should be systematically allowed. 
In order to provide for such studies and examinations, as well 
as to give somewhat more freedom and variety to tlie curricu- 
Jum, it would be necessary that the time of the students 
should be less cut up by too great a number of exercises. In- 
deed, the relief would be very great to both students and in- 
structors if in any way this change could be effected, especially 
in the two higher classes, where it is more imperatively re- 
quired and where it would be best appreciated. 

There are many reasons, indeed, why, in the later years of 
college life, the recitations should not be so frequent, in order 
toavoid this evil of excessively dividing the time, and also 
that the exercises themselves might be less exclusively exer- 
cises of recitation, and admit more and might more largely the 
element of instruction. It would be most desirable if the in- 
stractor should seem to be a fellow-worker with his pupils as 
he is in the English Universities. At least, the habits of 
college recitations would be greatly improved if the pupils 
should be allowed to express their own difficulties or misgiv- 
ings, or ask questions for information and guidance. To this 
end the apartments should be made attractive and convenient, 
and should be provided with every accessory in the way of 
4pparatus and illustrations. No classical room would be any 
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the less agreeable if its walls were hung with attractive maps 
and photographs. The instraction would be none the less 
severe and exacting, were the students allowed to breathe a 
respirable atmosphere, or to sit on comfortable benches. The 
hopeful son of Tim. O'Flaherty is better accommodated at the 
age of ten in the palatial public school-houses that are voted 
him by ony sovereigns, than is the delicate son of a million- 
aire in the class-rooms of colleges that have educated thon- 
sands of the intellectual princes of the land. 

The instruction of the colleges should be made as intellee- 
tual and as wide-reaching as possible, in order that the drill- 
ing processes should justify themselves continually to the 
jadgment of the most stupid and faithless. Even the driest 
analysis of word or sentence and the most rigid processes of 
the mathematics may be enlivened with some interesting illus- 
trations and applications, provided the instructor be a man of 
intellectual breadth and have a desire to stimulate and enlarge 
the minds of his pupils. The teacher of the classics may teach 
much of English if he will, while he professes to instruct only 
in Greek, Geography, history, and sesthetical criticism can 
eearcely be withholden if the teacher has a well-stored and 
generous mind. We have already expressed the opinion that 
a less strictly grammatical and a more liberal character should 
be given to classical study in the advanced years of the course. 

It would not be amiss if more frequent instrnetion and in- 
citements were furnished of a general character in respect to 
the opportunities for improvement which attend each of the 
stages of college life, and occasional free and friendly communi- 
cations were made respecting the hindrances and aids to self- 
culture and the best methods of making the most of the col- 
lege curriculum, Perhaps there is no point in which students 
err more seriously than in respect to the use of their leisure, 
the selection of private or special studies, the direction of their 
reading and the cultivation of facility in writing and in speech. 
In short, while the disciplinary processes should be enforced 
with the utmost rigor, in order that they may be efficient, the 
intellect of the pupils should be treated aa little as possible as 
a mechanical recipient and should be stimulated and en 
larged as rapidly as possible to independent and rational ac- 
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tivity. This is possible only on the condition that the instruct- 
ors are men of generous intellectual training, that they are 
not so overworked as to become mere intellectual drudges, 
and that they give the best of their energies to the work of 
teaching and of training. The instructors of a college should 
be men who are not merely at home in their own departments, 
but who understand and appreciate their relations to other sci- 
ences and to life. Otherwise they cannot teach in a liberal 
spirit and with the generous effect which is to be desired. 
They should not be overworked in the college by being tasked 
too many hours to allow them to make progress in their own 
departments and to retain their freshness and vigor for work in 
the class-room. Nor should they be overworked out of the col- 
lege by extra labors to gain the living which they fairly earn 
and which the college ought to provide. They should also 
give the choicest of their energies and zeal to the service of 
the college as instructors. No mistake can be more serious 
than that a college gains very largely by adding to its corps of 
professors eminent personages, who have little or no ac- 
tive concern with the business of instruction or who come 
rarely in contact with the students. The continued presence 
of a resident professor of acknowledged eminence, or the occa- 
sional appearance of a non-resident lecturer of popular renown, 
neither of whom holds a constant and intimate connection with 
the processes of instruction and moulding that are every day 
forming and exciting the minds and characters of the students, 
is of comparatively little significance. To attach to the roll 
of a college a list of names of men eminent for science or 
learning, whose connection with its work is occasional only, 
may gratify the vanity of its patrons and sound largely in the 
ear of the American public, but it adds little of strength and 
may impart much of weakness to the efficiency of the corps. 
By the same rule, to found so-called chairs of instruction which 
shall serve as comfortable provisions for the real or professed 
devotees of special sciences, may promote the cause of science 
(in a questionable way), but it does not add to the energy or 
effect of the college or university as a place of training. Even 
science is furthered in a questionable way by such endow- 
Ments, for the reason that the man who is called to the con- 
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stant service of instruction, is far more likely to make advances 
in his own department than the man who is installed upon an 
endowment in which study, and not teaching, is the chief 
object. The German professors lecture their one or two lv urs 
a day through the academical year, and yet they do far more 
for science than the Fellows at Oxford who are held to no 
duties of instruction at all. 

The more widely cultured an instructor is, the more liberal 
will be the spirit and effect of his teaching, all other things 
being equal. Consequently to deliver the colleges from the 
tendencies of routine, they must be provided with men of Iib- 
eral culture and varied intellectual endowments, The infla- 
ence of such teachers is not, however, limited to the spirit and 
manner of their direct instructions. The presence «f and 
contact with a man of such a description, who occupies the 
place and exercises the functions of an instructor, is itself both 
instruction and inspiration of the most effective chwracter. 
The driest exercises become fresh when conducted by such 
teachers, and the most monotonous routine is varied by their 
admonitions and sympathy. 

It is, then, of the first importance that the instructors who 
man our colleges should be men of high general and special 
culture. It is equally important that such men should not 
merely be attached to the college, but should become its work- 
ing forces by actually coming into frequent contact with the 
students as efficient instructors. The proposal to attach a spe 
cies of university chairs to the American colleges, to be filled 
by eminent savans or specialists who shall simply give « few 
lectures with the hope of stimulating and exciting the students, 
is founded on a serious misconception of the actual working of 
the college system. 

It would be far better for the efficiency of the college sy 
tem if there were attached to every large college a corps of 
Fellows to whom should be assigned special duties of insirac- 
tion in a private and familiar way, and whose intercourse with 
the students should diffuse a spirit of culture and of enthusi- 
asm for self-improvement. Such Fellows might be elected in 
special departments, as in Greek, Latin, English Literature, 
History, Mathematics, each of the Natural Sciences, Philoso- 
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phy. They should be elected, not advanced on exarzination, 
that college rank alone need not determine their position, but 
the capacity to receive and impart culture, and general desir- 
ableness for the higher considerations of character and promise. 
They should be elected for a term of years, that the spirit of 
sloth and self-indulgence should neither in fact nor in appear- 
ance be fostered by alife pension. They should be elected to an 
office with definite duties, as examiners, as critics of composi- 
tion, as coaches to the timid or the halting, above all as pri- 
vate or parlor teachers to special classes who might desire im- 
provement, and as inspiring friends to the whole community. 
They should be advanced to the post of private teachers in 
their special studies after they have themselves been admitted 
to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The provision for 
their support should be ample enough to satisfy one who is 
animated with a desire for knowledge and self-improvement, 
or who aspires to a literary career as instructor, editor, or it/é- 
rateur, and liberty should be given to teach privately, for pay, 
only to a limited extent. The presence of such a body of 
studying and teaching Fellows would, it is believed, be most 
eficient in elevating the tone of the whole academic bodv. 
Being fresh from the undergraduates, they would retain their 
academic sympathies and traditions, Occupying a quasi-ofticial 
position, and being entrusted with certain duties, they would 
feel their responsibility to use their influence in the right 
direction. Such a corps of honorary students and teachers 
would do much towards elevating the college to the real effi- 
ciency and the generous spirit of the university. One hun- 
dred thousand dollars expended in the endowment at Yale or 
Harvard College of six or eight such fellowships, terminable 
in from five to eight years, would do more to furnish the coun- 
try with « real university than the expenditure of a million in 
founding a new institution on a scale of magnificent expectations. 
Such a body of Fellows would at least serve as a school for 
the training of permanent instructors. 

Much would be gained, also, in breaking up the traditional 
Toutine of college life and in waking up a generous enthusiasm 
for knowiedge and improvement, it the heads of those depart- 
Ments in which are associate professors and tutors would ex- 
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ercise a personal supervision of the instruction that is given. 
The teaching which they can give personally must be cun- 
fined to a single class. But if they could also have leisure 
and opportunity to inspect and direct the teaching of others, 
if they could, as a part of their duty, visit the class-rooms of 
their proper subordinates, they might do much to quicken the 
zeal of both teachers and pupils. 

Many other expedients might be devised to give greater 
efficiency to the college system, without relaxing in the least 
from its thoroughness or departing from those traditions which 
experience has established and confirmed. 

We owe some apology, perhaps, for bringing before the pub- 
lic these suggestions of detail in which they have little interest, 
and in respect to the merits of which they are scarcely compe- 
tent to form an opinion. We mean no disrespect when we say 
that the American public, even that part of it which is made 
up of the graduates of colleges, are as unfitted to advise in 
respect to the details of the management of a college as they 
are to direct the details of managing a railway, a cotton mill, 
or atrading house. We shall therefore say no more upon the 
subject before us. The discussion of it thus far. in these few 
particulars, may serve to convince our tribunal that those most 
familiar with these institutions are as well acquainted with 
their defects and as sensitively desirous that they should be re- 
moved as are the public who criticise them so freely. A few 
topics of more general interest remain upon which we may 
again ask a hearing. 





Limited Atonement. 


Articte VI.—PRINCETON EXEGESIS. No. IL—ITS DEAL- 
INGS WITH THE TESTIMONY OF THE SCRIPTURES 
AGAINST THE DOCTRINE OF A LIMITED ATONE- 
MENT. 


The Atonement. By the Rev. Arcuisatp ALExanpER Hovee, 
D. D., Professor of Didactic, Historical, and Polemical The- 
ology in the Western Theological Seminary at Allegheny, 
Pa. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
1867. 


The Atonement: Its Reality, Completeness, and Extent. By 
Rosert 8. Canvuisn, D. D., Free St. George’s, Edinburgh. 
London: T. Nelson and Sons. 1861. 


Princeton Review. Review of Barnes on the Atonement, 
July, 1859, and Articles on the Atonement passim. 


In the number of the Wew Englander which was issued in 
July, 1868, we examined the exegetical efforts of the Prince- 
ton School of theologians in regard to the doctrine of Original 
Sin. The leading commentator and divine of that school had 
recently expressed to the public his sense of the danger of 
holding any other view of this doctrine than the one enter- 
tained by himself, and he had, within a comparatively brief 
period, published a new and enlarged edition of his work on 
the Epistle to the Romans. In this book he had brought out 
what may doubtless be regarded as an authoritative exposition 
of the views of his party, and, we suppose we may add, the high- 
est results of Biblical scholarship which have yet been attained 
among them. It seemed, therefore, a suitable occasion for a re- 
newed consideration of the soundness of their exegesis, and for 
& renewed inquiry in regard to the Scriptural grounds of their 
claims to be the sole possessors of the strictest orthodoxy. Of 
our success, at that time, in establishing what we attempted to 
prove we leave others to determine; but as this question of 
the exclusive possession of true doctrine has come to have a 
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new interest of late, owing to the charges made by these theo- 
logians against those who differ from them and to the events 
which many look forward to as likely to occur in their part of 
the Church, we think our readers may not be unwilling to ae- 
company ns into another field, and to inquire what they do 
with the statements of the New Testament there. We pro- 
pose, accordingly, in the present Article, to make a brief ex- 
amination of some of those passages which indicate that Christ 
died for all men, but which the Princeton theologians regard as 
consistent with the doctrine of a Limited Atonement—a doe- 
trine which must be held, or they will not receive us into their 
ecclesiastical houses or bid us God-speed. 

We regret, in entering upon this subject, that we have not 
in our possession commentaries by the same distinguished 
author on all the books of the New Testament in which these 
passages are found. It would be agreeable to us to hear, in 
respect to every verse and phrase, the words of the acknow- 
ledged chief among the defenders of this peculiar system of 
theology, as we have been permitted to hear them in the dis- 
cussion of the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. As, 
however, only a limited portion of these books have engaged 
his special attention, or, at least, have found in him an exposi- 
tor known to the general public, we must content ourselves to 
look elsewhere and seek from others what we would so gladly 
receive from him. But unfortunately onr seeking, even when 
we look elsewhere, is not rewarded as fully as we could desire, 
in the line of minute and exact interpretation, for while these 
gentlemen are never slow to give us their doctrines and to 
assure us that those doctrines are found in the Scriptures, they 
have long been accustomed to surrender the department of 
Biblical study mainly to this one leader. Where he fails them, 
therefore, they are apt either to limit themselves to theological 
discussion or to appeal to their friends in Scotland who have 
labored in the exegetical field. Thus the latest work on the 
Atonement from the Princeton School, which has been 80 
highly commended by those nearest the central power that we 
suppose it may be regarded as authoritative as to their views, 
only tells us, in its closing pages, how the controversy on these 
passages, when entered upon from the exegetical standpoint, 
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may be decided, while the remark is added that the author of 
the volume has “ neither the space nor the taste ” for an exami- 
nation of this kind. This author, like his associates in general, 
apparently prcfers the region of theological to that of exegetical 
discussion, and he confines himself almost entirely to the 
former, within which, after all, he thinks the determination of 
the whole matter may be left. He, therefore, leaves us with 
scarcely a hint of his own exegesis, and simply points the per- 
sistent opponent to what he is pleased to call “ the triamphant 
proof” given by a foreign writer* that the passages in ques- 
tion, when rightly interpreted, do not in the least contradict 
the doctrine of a limited atonement. What the Princeton 
doctrine is, is a matter of no doubt. What the statements of 
the Scriptures to which we refer are, we propose to consider 
in the following pages. But if, in examining the Princeton 
exegesis, we wander as far as the guides oblige us to go, and if 
we hold the guides responsible, wherever their own words fail 
us, for what they commend as satisfactory and even “ triumph- 
ant,” we hope we may be justified by our readers. “ The 
taste and the space” for Biblical interpretation are, perhaps, 
greater in some other regions of the world than in the one 
which these writers chance to occupy. But if so, we may 
surely be permitted to go for their explanations where they 
themselves yo for them—whether it be to their own oracles or, 
when these are silent, to those which speak more frequently 
but yet with an accepting teaching. 

The recent writer to whom we have just referred+ opens his 
remarks on the particular subject which we have in hand by 
saying that the words “all,” “ world,” ete., do not necessarily 
refer to all mankind. We are happy to find that the Prince- 
ton school are ready to admit this, if, indeed, their admission 
goes beyond the limits of those passages which, when inter- 
preted in the universal sense, establish the views of those who 
Oppose their doctrines. This is not always the case with their 
admissions, as we have had occasion to see in our former Ar- 
ticle, for even Dr. O. Hodge himself says, in his commentary 
on First Corinthians, that “ the analogies of Scripture are not 


a 





* Dr. R. 8. Candlish, + Dr. A. A. Hodge. 
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to be pressed beyond the point which they are intended to il- 
lustrate ;’—a statement which, if applied in the fifth chapter 
of Romans, takes away one of the supports of his doctrine 
there on which he and his followers rest with the most self- 
satisfying confidence. But, in the present case, we accept the 
admission very willingly and are glad to muke it a starting. 
point for our discussion of all such subjects. “ These phrases 
do not,” as this author very properly remarks, “ of them- 
selves” —that is, outside of and regardless of the connection 
in which they stand and the design for which they are mani- 
festly used—* necessarily settle the question,” or—as he ex- 
presses the same idea in another work—“ these terins are un- 
questionably used in various degrees of latitude in the Scrip- » 
tures.” But, while this is true, it is equally unquestionable 
that the words of which we epeak may be used in such a way 
aud such a connection as to show that they are to be under- 
stood in their wniversal sense, and, wherever this is the case, 
they do necessarily determine every dispute which turns upon 
the matter of universality or limitation. And, therefore, it is 
a point of much importance, in the consideration of the sub- 
ject now in hand, to ascertain by exegetical inquiry what is 
the use of the words in the passages to which we are referred. 
The theologian is obliged to come back to the field of the Bib- 
lical interpreter if he would ascertain the true doctrine. This 
is a thing which most Protestants have learned by this time; 
and while the meaning and use of words, and consequently the 
declarations of the Scriptures, “cannot sometimes indeed be 
decided by an appeal to grammars or lexicons,” as this writer 
very correctly maintains, they can be settled within the proper 
region of the commentator’s labors, notwithstanding he seems 
to maintain the contrary. It should also be noticed that 
the remark which he makes—that “ particular expressions 
limit general ones rather than the reverse ”—is one which can- 
not be everywhere applied. An author cannot, surely, on the 
foundation of this principle, excuse himself from all necessity 
of investigating the general expressions. Above all things he 
cannot attempt to establish, on theological grounds simply, 4 
particular doctrine as found in certain passages of the Bible, 
and when he has done this to his own satisfaction, undertake 
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to tell us that, though we have other and clear statements 
which contradict his doctrine, we must accept his view, be- 
cause, forsooth, he has got hold of a particular statement and 
we only of general ones. Our general statements, whose 
meaning is ascertained according to the legitimate rules of 
Biblical interpretation, may, as we have already intimated, de- 
termine what is the true declaration of God’s Word, and they 
cannit be neglected or passed over as of little consequence, 
There are, in a word, places and connections in which the word 
“all” must mean all men, and whenever it does mean all 
men it does not mean anything else or anything less. Once 
settle this meaning, and the “ general” passage gets, in one 
. sense, a very “particular” character. It decides everything. 
It turns the principle above alluded to quite round the other 
way and shows the theology which ignores or denies it to be 
on a false foundation. Moreover, it will be borne in mind that 
the presumption wherever the word “all” and “ world” are 
found is in favor of their universal sense, and it is incumbent 
upon those who reject that sense in any individual case to give 
satisfactory reasons why they thus reject it. The burden of 
proof manifestly rests upon them. They must prove the limi- 
tation which they insist upon, or their view cannot be accepted. 
It has no foundation on which to stand. The Princeton 
writers themselves admit this, as they show by the painful 
efforts which they make to explain away the simple meaning 
of these universal expressions. How successful their efforts 
are, the following pages will show. 


The passages in the New Testament which we propose to 
examine, and which are contradictory of the doctrine of a Lim- 
ited Atonement, may be divided, for convenience, into four 
classes ; namely, those which declare that Christ died for all 
men or for the whole world ; those which distinguish between 
the limited number of the elect and those who are outside of 
that number, and declare that he died not only for the former 
but for all; those which declare that he died for some who 
may hereafter prove to be not among the elect; and, finally, 
those which represent that the only reason why sinners will 
be condemned at the judgment is, that, though the Atonement 
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was made for them, they would not accept it for themselves, 
The reader’s attention is invited to an examination of the 


passages in this order. 


L 


In the first place, there are repeated statements in the 
New Testament that Christ died for all men, or for the whole 
world, Such statements are found, for example, in 1 Tim, 
ii. 5, 6, Titus ii. 11, Heb. ii. 9, with reference to all men, and 
1 John iv. 14, John i. 29, and John iii. 16, 17, with reference 
to the world. In 1 Tim. ii. 5,6, Paul uses the following 
language: “ There is one God, and one mediator between God 
and men, the mau Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for ° 
all,” and in Titus ii. 11, he speaks, according to the true con- 
struction of the verse, of ‘* the grace of God as bringing sal- 
vation to all men.” That the literal signification of these 
verses, considered in themselves and independently of the 
surrounding context, is favorable to the doctrine of a univer- 
sal atonement can hardly be doubted. Christ gave himself a 
ransom for all, dytidutpov bxép rdvrwy—God’s grace brings sal- 
vation to all, cwr7pro¢g ndow dvOparoc. Nothing, surely, can be 
more completely without limitation than these words. The 
Princeton gentlemen do not deny that we have the widest exten- 
sion in the phrases used. But they fall back upon their general 
proposition, “ that the word ‘all’ is used with various degrees 
of latitude in the Scriptures,” and assure us that the context, 
or the manifest purpose for which the sacred author employs 
the word, must often determine the sense in which it is to 
be understood in a particular passage. With this principle 
established—and, as we have already intimated, we make no 
objection to it—they maintain that in these verees, though the 
word all is used, it means not all men, but something else— 
namely, men of every class. Let us look, then, at the context 
in each case. In the passage in the first Epistle to Timothy, 
the Apostle commences br saying, “I exhort, therefore, that 
first of all supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of 
thanks be made for all men ; for kings and for all that are in 
authority, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
godliness and honesty. For this is good and acceptable in the 
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sight of God our Saviour, who will have all men to be saved ;” 
—and then he adds the two verses quoted above, “ For there 
is one God, and one mediator, &c., who gave himself a ransom 
for all.” These verses, thus, are introduced as giving a reason 
for the exhortation in regard to prayer, and what they contain 
must be at least as wide-extended in its signification as the ex- 
hortation is. For whom, then, did the Apostle desire that 
prayers and supplications should be made? For all classes of 
men, say the Princeton theologians. We ask for the evidence 
that this is the meaning, and we get only one reply,—indeed, 
no other evidence can be given. The second verse, it is said, 
specifies a particular class of persons, namely, kings and those 
“having civil authority; therefore the author must have in 
mind a succession of different classes in the whole passage 
taken together. But if this is so, it is certainly somewhat sin- 
gular that he does not indicate the fact by mentioning any 
other class. Paul is not a writer who ordinarily hesitates to 
make his intention piain in such cases, or who breaks off in 
alluding to a succession of classes after he has spoken of the 
first one, and then, though no reason presents itself for doing 
80, passes all the others by unnoticed. He does, indeed, some- 
times abruptly turn aside from the direct progress of his dis- 
course without returning to it. But it is not his habit to do 
80 in such cases as the one before us; and for a very good rea- 

- be might, by so doing, entirely mislead his readers as 
to his meaning. If a Christian teacher, in writing to his pu- 
pils or his church, says, I desire that prayers be offered for the 
civil magistrates and for all men—and this is the utmost that 
the Apostle says in the way of dividing the objects of prayer 
into classes—every one will understand him to mean, I desire 
that prayers be offered for civil magistrates and all other men. 
This is the natural and inevitable understanding of his words, 
and therefore it is the meaning of his words,*—a meaning 





* We intend, of course, to say that this is the natural and ivevitable meaning 
in case the writer, in the expression “civil rulers and all men,” is to be re- 
garded as dividing into classes at all. Under these circumstances, he cannot be 
understood to mean anything but “civil rulers and all other men.” We do not, 
& we show on a subsequent page, intend to say that the meaning might not bw 
“civil rulers and all men”—the latter phrase including the civil rulers as well 
as all other men. 


VOL. XXVIII. 24 
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which must be adopted unless he explains himself as meaning 
something else. A person commenting upon or endeavoring 
to interpret his words has no right, therefore, when the author 
himself says nothing which justifies snch a course, to throw 
into the phrase any idea or explanation of his own. The lan- 
guage is before him, and it is to be interpreted according to 
ordinary and known rules. The farthest extent, then, to which 
the Apostle goes :oward this view of the Princeton scholars is 
the making a division of mankind into two classes—one of 
them the comparatively small class of rulers and the other in- 
cluding all the rest of mankind. And when, in this immedi- 
ate connection, he presents as a reason why the prayers should 
be made, the fact that Christ gave himself a ransom for all, he 
must mean either that the “all” which he here uses should 
be coextensive with the “all” which he used before, or that 
it should cover not only them but the other class which he 
had individualized and separated from the “all.” If there is 
a division into classes at all, therefore, in the verses, the de- 
claration at the end must be ether that Christ gave himself as 
a ransom for all other men except civil magistrates, or that he 
gave himself for all men universally, including not only all 
other men, but civil magistrates also. The advocates of the doe- 
trine of a limited atonement will scarcely be willing to limit it 
to those who are not holders of civil office, and to make this 
the teaching of the Scriptures. But if they do not take this 
course, they must, so far as this passage is concerned, adopt 
the other alternative—and, with the other alternative, Paul 
declares that the Atonement is without limitations,—designed 
Jor all the race. 

We have said above that the utmost limits to which the 
Apostle can be supposed to go in these verses, in the way of 
division into classes, only allow the possibility of supposing 
him to express the desire that prayer be made for rulers and 
for all (¢. ¢., all other) men. But this is farther in this line 
than the fairest interpretation carries his language. The thing 
which he actually says is this—I exhort that prayers be made 
for all men ; for kings and rulers ;—and what, in all probability, 
he means is, I desire that prayers be made for all men, and 
for one class among them which I will specify more particn- 
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larly, namely, rulers, There was a peculiar reason for men- 
tioning this class of persons at that time, for we have evidence 
elsewhere in the New Testament that the converts to Chris- 
tianity were in danger of holding the existing civil govern- 
ments in too light esteem ; and surely, when such an Emperor 
as Nero was on the throne, and was beginning his course of 
persecution, the friends and followers of Paul might easily for- 
get or neglect to pray for magistrates as they ought. The 
leading modern commentators, both of England and Germany, 
generally take this view of the proper interpretation of the 
passage, and make the second verse, which has reference to 
kings, &c., parenthetical in its character. But with this ex- 
planation of the verses, there is, properly speaking, no division 
into classes at all. There is nothing in the main thought but 
the exhortation to prayer for all men, and the reason is given, 
because Christ is a ransom for all, The atonement, then, is 
as universal as the prayers are to be, and the prayers are to be 
for all mankind. On the true interpretation, therefore, the 
alternative in regard to the reference of the word “all,” to 
which we alluded, is not allowed, and the phrase in question 
cannot mean anything except what the words in themselves 
plainly mean. Paul declares that Christ Jesus gave himself a 
ransom for all men. This truth he states, in the words that 
immediately follow this declaration, to be the great subject of 
Christian preaching—“a thing to be testified in due time; 
whereunto I am ordained a preacher and an apostle, (I speak 
the truth in Christ, and lie not), a teacher of the Gentiles in 
faith and verity.” 

The passage in the Epistle to Titus is introduced by an ex- 
hortation “to speak the things which become sound doctrine,” 
and then these things are presented more definitely, as 
they bear on the proper character and conduct of several 
classes in the Church; namely, aged men, aged women, young 
men, slaves, &c. Following the several exhortations we find 
the ground on which they are given presented in these words: 
—“For the grace of God that bringeth salvation to all men 
hath appeared, teaching us that denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly in 
this present world, looking for that blessed hope, and the glo- 
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rious appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
The grace of God is deseribed in this passage as } owrypro¢ 
ndow avOpwmoc, and the bearing of this passage on the ques- 
tion before us depends upon the meaning of “all men” in this 
phrase. It will be noticed that in these verses the Apostle is 
speaking, as is evidently not the case in the verses quoted from 
the first Epistle to Timothy, of a series of different classes 
among mankind. Here, then, is a case where it would be pos- 
sible for all men to mean simply men of all classes, and tlie 
decision whether such is actually the meaning must be made 
in view of other passages. Does the Apostle, in any other 
place, employ an expression precisely or substantially equiva 
lent to this? If he does, is it clear, in that place, in what 
sense he uses it? These are the questions which we must ask, 
and the answer is at hand. In 1 Tim. iv. 10, which is the 
only similar passage, God is called owryp xdytwy dv porwn, 
and no reference to various classes is found in any part of the 
context. It is wholly gratuitous and unsuitable, therefore,—a 
violation of all exegetical principles,—to say that, in that verse, 
Paul intended to speak of God as the Saviour of all classes of 
men. He must have meant of all men ; and inasmuch as this 
passage is cited from one of the Epistles belonging to the same 
period of the Apostle’s life and writings as the one under ex- 
amination, no unprejudiced mind can fail to feel that the 
strongest probability is derived from it as to the meaning 
here. We believe this argument alone will prove convincing 
to most persons, that the reference in Titus, as in first Timo- 
thy, is, without any limitations or exceptions, to all men. This 

assage in the Epistle to Timothy is one of much importance, 
and we shall have occasion to refer to it again, at which time 
we may show, even more clearly, that it cannot be limited in 
any way. But enongh has been said already for our present 
purpose. 

We must, however, notice another suggestion which is made 
by way of escaping the force of this universal word “ all,” in 
Titus ii. 11,—namely, that it refers only to al/ believers. “The 
grace of God that bringeth salvation to all men hath appeared, 
teaching us that we should live soberly, &c., looking for the 
glorious appearing ;”—in this language, it is said, since the 
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gracious and the glorious appearings are set over against each 
other, the universality of the former must be measured by that 
of the latter, as to which there can be no question that it is 
limited to all believers. In respect to this suggestion we have 
two remarks to offer. The first is, that, even admitting what 
is claimed—that the universality of the gracious appearing 
must be measured by that of the glorious appearing,—we are 
not obliged to measure the limits of tdow dvOpamorg in the 
same way. The statement of the Apostle is, that the grace of 
God, which is saving for all men, hath appeared, teaching us, 
&e. In the language of this statement we have two points 
brought out; one of which is the main thought of the declara- 
tion—namely, that the grace of God has appeared,—and the 
other is a subordinate thought, and is introduced as a descrip- 
tive epithet characterizing the grace,—namely, the grace which 
is saving for all men. ‘H ydpeg 4} awrtypcog ndow advbpdrorc is 
the Greek expression, and the exact construction of } swr7pco¢ 
will be understood by all who understand the Greek language. 
Now, if we are obliged by reason of anything in the context to 
limit the main statement that the grace of God has appeared, 
so as to understand the Apostle to mean, in this particular 
place, that it has appeared to believers, we are surely not com- 
pelled for this reason to limit the mere subordinate, general, 
descriptive epithet in the same way. Supposing the govern- 
ment of our country were to provide and offer a universal par- 
don to all engaged in the late rebellion, would it not be a per- 
fectly legitimate use of language for any portion of them to 
say, “ The mercy of the government, that brings pardon to all 
rebels, has appeared to us, teaching us to live as loyal subjects 
hereafter?” Or, if such language were used, and we were 
asked to interpret it, should we be obliged to say that the par- 
don was limited in its extent to those only who used the lan- 
guage,—that the “all” meant them alone? Surely not. And 
it is no more necessary to interpret the Apostle’s language in 
&similar manner. But this will be even more clearly mani- 
fest, if possible, when we remark, in the second place, that 
there is no necessity of admitting that the universality of the 
gracious is to be measured, in this passage, by that of glorious 
appearing. What was the gracious appearing? Evidently it 
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was the appearance of Jesus Christ as the bearer of the grace 
of God ; at least, this must be the meaning, if there is any cor- 
respondence at all with the glorious appearance, as these wri- 
ters maintain that there is, for that appearance is declared to 
be the appearance of Jesus. But the appearance of Jesus as 
the bearer of the grace of God was not limited to those who 
were his followers. He proclaimed salvation, and offered it to 
all men—he made a sacrifice which was sufficient for all men 
—his gift of himself was, to use the language even of writers of 
the Princeton class, “a display of good will towards men—to- 
wards the human race,” and his “ gospel has a gracious aspect to- 
wards mankind as such.” But, if this is so, the appearance of 
the only-begotten Son, whom God gave for all, was an appear- 
ance to all, when he came in the gracious way, whatever it 
may be, hereafter, when he shall come in the glorious way. 
The Apostle, then, in the passage before us, may evidently be 
speaking of the two things as differing from each other in this 
point of universality, and the proof must be presented that he 
does not thus speak in case our belief that he does not is de 
manded. But where is this proof to be found? Certainly not 
in the mere juxta-position of the words relating to the two 
things within the limits of the same paragraph. It must be 
found, if found at all, in the other words of the passage, which 
are connected with these two and lie between them ;—and 
here, indeed, these writers seem to discover it. It is the fact, 
that believers occupy the intermediate place in these verses 
between the two appearings, that shows the two appearings to 
be commensurate as to extent. So Dr. Candlish informs us. 
But what does Paul say? He does not say that the gracious 
appearing was made to those only who believed, and who 
would finally rejoice in the glorious appearing. He does not, 
in this way, put believers in the intermediate place between 
the two appearings. But what he does say is this; The grace 
of God, that grace which has salvation for all men, has ap- 
peared—not has appeared to believers, but has appeared— 
teaching us who believe to live a godly life. The intermediate 
place—it so it is to be called—which believers hold is not be 
tween the gracious appearance and the glorious appearance, 
but between the teaching of the gracious appearance and the 
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attainment, if we may so speak, of the glorious one. In other 
words, the Apostle says, that the grace of God, which has pro- 
vided a salvation for all men, has appeared, and that its influ- 
ence, so far as we Christians are concerned, is in the way of 
teaching us to lead a godly life. The statement, so far as re- 
lates to the point now in hand, is clearly presented in the Eng- 
lish version, (though the construction of the sentence, as there 
given, is incorrect),—“ The grace of God, that bringeth salva- 
tion, hath appeared to all men, teaching us that we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly.” The very language, which 
is employed, seems to show that Paul not only had the dis- 
tinction of which we speak in mind, but that he wished to 
make it perfectly clear to his readers, so that they could not 
mistake his meaning ;—for, while, on the one hand, he avoids 
saying hath appeared to believers, he is careful, on the other 
hand, to use two distinct phrases in the different parts of the 
passage, namely, “ ws,” where he refers to those who are look- 
ing for the glorious appearing, but “ all men” when he speaks 
of the gracious one. The proof, then, which is said to be dis- 
covered in the intermediate words between the allusions to the 
two appearings, is not there at all, and the argument of the 
Princeton writers falls to the ground. 

We have shown, in regard to this passage in the Epistle to 
Titus, that it does not declare the two appearings to be equally 
limited in the matter of their universality, and does not neces- 
sarily view them, even for the moment, and with relation to 
the exhortations to believers which the Apostle had in mind, 
as thus equally limited, but rather the oppusite. We have, 
also, shown that, even if the Apostle does view them in this 
way, for any purpose and for the moment, it does not at all 
follow that he limits the phrase 4 ydpic 4 swrtipog ndow 
aApdrog in the same way. The phrase “all men” in this 
passage, therefore, does not refer to “all believers ;”—and if, 
48 was previously shown from the usage of Paul elsewhere, it 
does not refer to all classes of men, the argument is complete. 
The phrase refers to all mankind, and takes its place beside 
the passage in the first Epistle to Timothy, which has been 
already examined, as showing that the atonement was not 
limited but universal. 
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The passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews, to which refer. 
ence was made, is in the second chapter and ninth verse. In 
this verse Christ is spoken of as “ tasting death for every man,” 
or, as the Greek has it, dxép mavré¢. The Princeton theolo- 
gians suggest two methods of escaping the force of the uni- 
versal expression here. They point us, in the first place, to the 
fact that the word for man is not found in the original text, 
and then say that the absolutely universal phrase for every one 
must be regarded by all persons as necessarily limited to sume 
degree. It dves not mean, for example, every sensitive crea- 
ture, nor every rational creature, nor every fallen rational 
creature. We are obliged to ask, therefore, what it does 
mean, and we are obliged, they say, to answer, It means that 
Christ tasted death fur every one of the objects of redemption. 
But who are the objects of redemption? This verse does not 
tell us, they say, and we are compelled to determine this point 
by examining the Scriptures elsewhere. This verse, therefore, 
decides nothing in itself. But when we have discovered, in 
other passages, that the objects of redemption are the elect 
alone, the expression here used naturally and readily limits 
itself to them, and the meaning ascertained in this way is, that 
Christ tasted death for every one of the elect. Now the force 
of this argument depends on this point—whether dzép zavtdc 
means “ for every one of the objects of redemption,” widvut 
deciding who the oijects of redemption are? A writer in the 
Princeton Review says there can be no dispute on this point, 
but to our minds this is the very point which is in dispute. 
We deny that this is the meaning of the verse. It might, 
possibly, be allowable to translate the phrase by the words “ for 
every one of the objects of redemption,” though such a trans 
lation would not be a natural or felicitous one. But even if it 
were translated thus, it would be a thing wholly unwarranted 
to say that it does not determine who the objects of redemp- 
tion are. There ave numberless iistances in the New Teste 
ment where the word al occurs in the Greek without any sub- 
stantive, But are we obliged in every such case to go ov & 
search through all the Gospels and Epistles to ascertain what 
the adjective “all” belongs to? Biblical interpretation would 
be a tedious matter, if this were essential. The method is 4 
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much simpler one than this in most cases. It is to examine 
the context or the demands of the sentence itself, and see if the 
author does not indicate clearly the word to be supplied. 
Where he does so, nobody, who is unprejudiced, doubts what 
his meaning is any more than if the word had been expressed. 
The same method is to be adopted here. The context which 
precedes and introduces this verse has nothing to say except of 
angels and men. The following context refers prominently to 
the same. In regard to angels, it is stated, in express terms, 
that Christ did not undertake anything in the way of salva- 
tion for them, and it is for this simple and plain reason that 
we exclude them from the “all.” The other class, then, are 
the class to which the author refers—namely, al/ men. It was 
into human nature that Christ entered. It was the seed of 
Abraham whom he took it upon himself to help. It was for 
the sins of the people, that he made reconciliation. It was for 
those who all their lifetime were subject to bondage, that he 
became partaker of flesh and blood, in order that he might 
deliver them from the fear of death. These universal ex- 
pressions, in the different parts of this chapter, in regard to 
mankind, or to the Jewish race, as distinguished from angels, 
show what the writer’s thought was. And the great idea of 
the whole passage is, that the world to come—the Messianic 
age—is put in subjection to man, or to one who has man’s 
nature, and not to angels. If the author of the Epistle does 
not clearly set forth what his meaning is, when, in the midst of 
all this discourse about man, he speaks of tasting death for 
every one, we do not see how he could clearly set it forth. 
And to come forward and tell us that all that we know about 
this passage is, that the phrase “every one” must be limited 
80 as to exclude some sensitive creatures, some rational crea- 
tures, and some fallen rational creatures—brutes, angels, and 
devils—and, therefore, it may be limited to any extent, but 
how far can only be determined by searching from the begin- 
ning to the end of the New Testament, is to contradict the 
simple rules on which we proceed in all interpretation. The 
Writer to the Hebrews donbtless knew what he meant; and he 
expected his readers to know what he meant, without reading 
any other book but his own, or any other passage but this. 
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His readers were not speculative theologians but plain men 
who understood language in its natural sense. 

The Scotch author, to whom we have already referred, 
appears to have some perception of the relation to mankind 
in this whole passage. He is not able to shut his eyes alto 
gether to this fact, as his Princeton brethren seem todo. But 
he says it is mankind in their nature that the sacred writer is 
speaking of, and not the nwmber of them—whether a part or 
the whole. In this particular verse, however,—we answer,— 
he is using a word which has to do with the number only, and 
not the rature. He says a/J, and if, as this writer admits, it is 
mankind of whom he is discoursing, then it is a// mankind 
that he means. With those who see the light even as clearly 
as Dr. Candlish does, there ought te be no need of farther dis- 
eussion. He has substantially admitted the vital point. 

The other method of escaping the universality of this verse 
is this. It is said that the train of reasoning in the passage in 
which it is found has no reference to the question of the 
tent of Christ’s work, but to another matter altogether— 
namely, his humiliation and exaltation. We do not propose to 
enter into a discussion of the precise object which the author 
has in view in this chapter, or the precise course of thought 
which he follows out. Such an examination would carry us 
beyond the limits of our present space. But, admitting what 
is claimed, we are not obliged to conclude that the phrase in 
question has no reference to the extent of Christ’s work. As 
we have just seen, there is here a distinct allusion to number, 
and it must be explained. How are we to explain it? Dr. 
Candlish gives the reasoning as follows, Christ is crowned 
with glory aud honor on account of the suffering of death. In 
order to this suffering of death he must “be made” in a low 
estate. In point of fact he “is made a little lower than the 
angels.” But why lower than the angels? Because, for the 
carrying out of the purposes of the grace of God, he is “to 
taste death for every man.” This is well enough, so far as it 
goes—at least, we will not here raise any objection to it. But 
the difficulty is not removed by this statement. The reason 
why he was made lower than the angels may be becanse he 
was to taste death for beings who have a nature lower than 
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the angelic; and if the author had said this, any limitation of 
Ohrist’s work might have been consistent with his language. 
He adds, however, beyond this, a very significant and import- 
ant word, “every one.” What is the force of this word? 
Does it not present a significant and important additional idea 
—namely, that he was to die not for a portion merely, but for 
the whole of that race of beings next lower than the angels 
whose nature he assumed? Trace out the general course of 
the reasoning as we will, there is that little word which claims 
to be heard. If the reasoning goes one side of it, it is still 
there, and speaks with the same clear voice. 

But Dr. Candlish thinks he can make even this word, if 
necessary, speak in his favor, and can make it follow in the 
line of the reasoning as he gives it. He calls our attention to 
the fact that it isin the singular number. It thus means not add, 
but every one. Now if the work of Christ, he says, had been 
merely a method of vindicating the divine justice and opening 
a door of pardon to all,—having reference, thus, merely to 
mankind collectively and in the mass,—it does not appear how 
it might not have been accomplished by him without his be- 
coming lower than the angels. But if the work was to be one 
of substitution and identification, in which he was to take the 
place of each, and meet all the obligations and liabilities of 
each, the necessity of his manhood appears. He must take upon 
himself the very nature of the individuals whom, one by one, or 
each one of whom, he is personally to represent. But, we 
reply, the declaration of the sacred writer, after all this attempt, 
remains. It is that Christ entered into the nature of mankind 
that he might die for every one. This numeral, in the singular 
number, may refer to individuals, but it refers not to some 
individuals, but to every individual—not to every individual 
of @ particular and limited number, but to every individual 
having the nature which he assumed—not to individuals one by 
one simply, but to individuals every one. If this, however, is 
the meaning—and it is surely all that can be made out of the 
the singular zavrdc, for zavrd¢ does not, of itself, mean, simply, 
individuals one by one—then this word accords neither with 
the idea of limitation nor with that of substitution which the 
Princeton writers hold. But it can only be explained consist- 
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ently with the opposite view, which regards Christ as dying 
for the vindication of the divine justice, and in order to open 
a door of pardon to every individual of the race. And this is 
just what the author, who is writing to the Hebrews, says, and, 
if he is a different person from the Apostle who wrote to Titus 
and Timothy, he is another witness uniting himself with that 
Apostle in the declaration of this great doctrine. 


We now turn to those passages which declare that Christ 
died for the whole world. The first to which we direct our 
attention is in the first Epistle of John—the fourteenth verse 
of the fourth chapter. It reads as follows: “ And we have seen 
and do testify, that the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour 
of the world.” The words with which this verse commences 
are manifestly connected with the similar solemn announce- 
ment at the beginning of the Epistle, where the Apostle sets 
forth his design in writing it—namely, to proclaim the truth 
of Christ which he had been tanght by the Divine Master 
himself. The verse, therefore, contains a declaration of the 
great fact of the gospel, and is of the highest importance 
as showing what the disciple, who entered into the most 
intimate commuion and fellowship with Jesus thought in re- 
spect to this subject. What do the Princeton writers say of 
it? They tell us, in the first place, that, as the word world, 
like the word adJ, has different uses in the Scriptures, it has a 
peculiar and limited meaning in this passage. It is said that 
Jesus came to be the Saviour of the world, not in the sense 
that he was to die for all men in the world, but for a certain 
number of persons acattered among all nations and generations 
throughout the world. These persons are undistinguishable by 
any one but God from the mass of fallen humanity, and, there 
fore, they are called by the name which is elsewhere applied 
to the whole mass of fallen humanity. This seems to be the 
view of the anthor of the latest work on the Atonement which 
has been published by that school. “The world” means not all 
men, but some men in all places and in all times. “ We have 
seen and do testify,” the Apostle says, according to this ex- 
planation, “that the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of 
some men in all places.” 
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In regard to this explanation of the: verse, two or three 
thoughts suggest themselves. One of them is that, if such was 
the idea in the Apostle’s mind, it is remarkable that he used 
aword which was so likely to deceive his readers, This is a 
word, too, which he employs several times in substantially 
similar phrases, and the danger of being misunderstood was 
increased, of course, by every new case in which it was intro- 
duced. It is, also, a word, the misunderstanding of which 
might lead to a very fundamental misunderstanding of the 
gospel plan. It might, therefore, be a matter of serious mo- 
ment to great numbers of those to whom his book should pre- 
sent itself. How could he have failed to feel the importance 
of the utmost clearness in such a solemn declaration? How 
could he have failed to use some expression which would set 
forth the true idea, instead of adopting a word which, on its 
face, undoubtedly meant the opposite? When, in this same 
epistle, the author says that the whole world lieth in wicked- 
ness, who can suppose that he means simply that “ some men 
in all places ard in all generations” are in this condition? 
How, then, can we, with any more propriety, maintain that, 
in such statements as those of the verse now under considera- 
tion, or that of the second chapter of the epistle, where it is 
said that Jesus is the propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world, there is no more extended idea than that of some men 
scattered widely throughout the world? And if an ordinary 
reader would not feel justified in interpreting the word world 
in either case in this limited way, it is,—as we think every 
candid mind which has no special theological doctrine to con- 
tend for will admit,—altogether improbable that the author 
would have used the word in such a sense. Our next remark 

is, that there is no evidence that he could with propriety have 
80 used it, even if he had desired to do so. The usage of the 
word is against it. The word “world” is employed by the 
New Testament writers ‘‘ with different degrees of latitude,” no 
donbt, but only with a certain namber of different degrees. 
It does not mean anything whatsoever, which any interpreter 
chooses to put into it. It has definite significations and appli- 
cations, like any and every other word. It sometimes means 
mankind, and sometimes the unconverted world, and some- 
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times the physical world, and sometimes, perhaps, something 
else. But nowhere, in any passage of any of the writings 
either of the Evangelists or the Apostles, does it have the 
meaning here suggested. It does not mean “some men in all 
places and times.” We can determine nothing in such cases 
except by following the legitimate significations and estab- 
lished usage of the word; and, if a writer deviates from these 
without explaining his peculiar way of using it, he does what 
he has no right to do and conveys to his readers a false idea. 
The interpreter, therefore, violates the rules imposed upon 
him when he throws such an unknown meaning into an an- 
thor’s words, and makes him say precisely the opposite of 
what, according to universal usage, his language means. When 
the Princeton writers show us that the Greek word xdopo¢ 
means “some men in all places,” in those passages in the 
New Testament which are outside of the present controversy, 
they may have some ground to argue for this meaning here, 
But until this is made evident, we believe that everybody outside 
of their own company will regard this as, at the best, but one 
of the curiosities of interpretation. It is, in fact, something 
worse than this; for, if this is not the meaning of the word, 
the interpretation which is forced into it is a contradiction of 
the Apostolic statement of this great truth. 

The Princeton writers tell us, in the second place, that the word 
“world” here may be taken as meaning not a// men, but Gentiles 
as well as Jews. The declaration of the Apostle, that the 
Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world, is a de- 
claration opposed to the idea that he came as the Saviour of 
the Jews only—but not opposed to the idea that he came as the 
Saviour of a portion only of the race. It is, indeed, unquestion- 
ably the fact that Paul proclaimed in many places salvation 
for Gentiles as well as Jews, and that he opposed the views of 
the Judaizing party in these matters. And the other apos 
tles may, at times, have done the same thing. But, even in 
Paul’s writings, the word xdcpog is not used in this sense. 
He does not contend against the exclusiveness of his adversa- 
ries by speaking of Christ as the Saviour of “ the world,” but 
by showing that the Gentile nations, as well as themselves, are 
included in God’s plan and in God’s invitation. If, however, 
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this great advocate of the Gentiles does not use the word in 
this way, it is altogether probable that others, who were not 
so much engrossed with the subject, did nut so use it. The 
word xdauo¢ does not in itself mean the world as distin- 
guished from the mere Jewish portion of it, but the world as 
distinguished from any portion of it. If, then, it is demanded 
that we interpret it in the former sense, in any passage,—and 
especially in any passage in the writings of authors who are 
not preéminently writing against Judaizers or on the subject 
of the salvation of the Gentiles,—the evidence must be given 
which forces us to this interpretation. Unless such evidence 
can be presented, the view cannot be held. The presumption 
is against it. The burden of proof rests upon those who are 
its advocates. But there is no evidence that the first Epistle 
of John was written in opposition to the Judaistic party. On 
the other hand it was, according to the opinion of most schol- 
ars, composed in Asia Minor, some time after Paul’s death, 
and was designed for churches made up, in the main, of Gen- 
tile converts. It is as different from the Pauline Epistles in 
this respect, as it is in its style or in any other particular. We 
should not know, from the reading of this Epistle, that any 
such controversy as that which displays itself so clearly in the 
Epistle to the Galatians had ever existed. The Apostle John 
wrote for mankind, if any writer in the New Testament did 
#0. His Epistle knows no parties nor divisions. And when 
he uses the word world, he means, if any writer ever did, 
mankind—the whole world as opposed to any part of it—all 
men everywhere. But, again, as there is no evidence of any 
such peculiar use of the word xdeyo¢ in the Epistle in general, 
80 there is none in this passage, but, on the other hand, quite 
the opposite. The Apostle is speaking, in the whole of this 
fourth chapter, of a subject as far removed from anything con- 
nected with Jewish exclusiveness as could be imagined. More- 
aver, in the verse following the one under discussion,—and on 
the foundation of this statement that Christ came to be the 
Saviour of the world,—he declares that ‘‘ whosoever ” shall 
confess that Jesus is the Son of God has the divine life in his 
soul. Now “whosoever” is as universal a word as there is in 
any language, and when it follows the word “ world,” it 
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strengthens the evidence that that word is to be taken in its 
most unlimited sense. And, once more, the word xdopo¢ is 
used some seven times in this chapter, and in no one of these 
instances does it have any such signification as is claimed for it 
in this verse. It means the world as the abode of man or the 
world of mankind, in some of the passages, and the uncon- 
verted world in others, but nothing else. These, also, are the 
usual meanings of the word elsewhere. If now the author, in 
this fourteenth verse, introduces this word after using it seve- 
ral times in the immediate context, and with no indication of 
any peculiar meaning, it would seem that he must use it ina 
sense allied to some one of the senses in which it has already 
been employed. But if we accept this view, we must understand 
him here as meaning that the Son was sent as the Saviour either 
of the world of mankind or ot the unconverted world ;—and, 
in either case, the Princeton doctrine of limited atonement is 
contradicted in this passage. The Apostle John takes his 
place by the side of Paul and the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews in opposing all those who would proclaim or defend 
any such doctrine. 

The same remarks are, in great measure, applicable to the 
passage in the first chapter of the Gospel of John at the 
twenty-ninth verse. John the Baptist is there spoken of as 
pointing those wh» were with him to Jesus as he drew near, 
and saying, “ Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the 
sin of the world.” The representation of the author is, appa- 
rently, this:—that, as the Baptist was discoursing with his dis- 
ciples and others, or was engaged in the work of baptizing, 
Jesus was seen to be approaching. The Baptist immediately 
turned from what he was doing and, pointing the bystanders 
to Jesus, said, There is the Lamb of God who takes away the 
sin of the world. He added nothing farther on this subject of 
his relation to sin, but merely stated the evidence on which he 
recognized him az the one who was to baptize with the Holy 
Ghost. There was no discussion as to the salvation of the 
Gentiles or as to the exclusiveness of the Jews. There was 
only this one statement, directing their attention to the person 
who had just come within their field of vision, and describing 
his work as a work for the world. What indication is there 
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that the thonght of the Baptist was of a salvation for Gentiles 
as well as Jews, and this only? Is not the evidence, rather, 
that he did not mean this? Here is a single, abrupt remark, 
arresting the progress of what had been said or done just be- 
fore and calling attention to a person who now first appears 
on the scene. See, says the speaker, here is the one who takes 
away the sin of the world. Is not the natural inference from 
the language this—namely, that the word “ world” is em- 
ployed in its ordinary, universal sense, including all mankind, 
and not in the sense of Gentiles and Jews indiscriminately ¢ 
And is not this inference strengthened by the peculiar char- 
acter of the remark in respect to its abruptness and its isola- 
tion ¢ 

But supposing we admit that, in this verse, the word 
“world” is to be taken as meaning “Gentiles and Jews to- 
gether” as opposed to Jews alone, what evidence is there 
either that the speaker meant, or that the hearers understood 
him to mean, anything less than a// Gentiles and a// Jews to- 
gether. If a man—who had been accustomed to believe that 
the only way to be saved was to become a member of his own 
nation, and that if any one became so he would be saved be- 
cause all his nation were surely to attain this blessing—were 
suddenly to be told that salvation was provided not for his na- 
tion only but for the world, would he believe that the new 
system was for a part of the world or for the whole world ? 
Would he not, inevitably, say, I have been mistaken in my 
exclusiveness heretofore, and now I know that there are no 
limitations whatever, but all mankind are included in this 
glorious plan? Is it to be supposed for a moment that he 
wonld immediately establish new barriers, and say, My old 
notions have, indeed, been overthrown, and the provision is not 
limited to my own nation, but yet the word which I have heard 
is “susceptible of various significations,” and “the world” 
means, therefore, only a certain elect circle, I was not so far 
mistaken after all. The ones for whom the plan of salvation 
was designed are still the class to which I belong and this class 
only—not, indeed, Jews alone, but yet only some Jews and 
some Gentiles. Such a man might be slow to abandon his old 
national exclusiveness, and years might pass before he had 

VoL. XXVIII 25 
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done so altogether. But the almost necessary impulse of his 
nature, as svon as he had become completely free from it, would 
be to take the doctrine in its widest sense. There is not, then, 
a shadow of proof or of probability to be derived from the 
story of this scene in itself, to show that John the Baptist or 
his hearers thought of anything else in this word xdapo, 
than all the two portions of the world together,—that is, all 
Jews and Gentiles—if, indeed, they had this idea of Jews and 
Gentiles before their minds at all. 

Bat, again, how are we to determine with certainty what 
the understanding of these words is? Evidently, by following 
down the history and ascertaining what the hearers, who were 
at that time listening to John the Baptist, learned afterward 
to be the truth in regard to this matter. John the Baptist 
either knew what the divine design was, or he did no:. If he 
did not, his statements are of no moment. But if he did—and 
it is on this admission that we proceed in a discussion with the 
gentlemen at Princeton—he understood it to be what John 
the Apostle understood it to be. We have, however, already 
found John the Apostle proclaiming the truth in nearly the 
same language as we find in this declaration of the Baptist, 
and, when he speaks of the world, we have seen that he refers 
to all mankind. John the Baptist, therefore, spoke with the 
same universality and referred to the same “ world.” 

We have shown, then, in regard to this passage, that there 
is no evidence of any reference in it to Jews and (ientiles as op- 
posed to Jews only, and that, if such a reference be admitted, 
there is every reason to believe that the meaning is a// Gen- 
tiles and all Jews, and not @ limited number of each body. 
We have, also, set forth the simplest and clearest way of de- 
ciding the question as to the use of xdopo¢ in this verse, in case 
any such question is raised—namely, by ascertaining what 
the disciples, who were at that time pointed to Jesus, learned 
afterward from Jesus himself ;-—and this is told us in the formal 
and solemn declaration of the great truth of the gospel, which is 
found in the first Epistle of John. To the company of witnesses 
for the doctrine of a universal atonement, therefore, John the 
Baptist is now added, and he unites his voice with Paul’s, and 
John’s, and with that of the writer to the Hebrews. Jobn the 
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Baptist understood these great truths better than the Prince- 
ton school of theologians do in this nineteenth century. 

A few words only will be necessary, after all that has now 
been said, with reference to the well-known passage, in the 
third chapter of the Gospel of John at the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth verses. ‘“ God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. For God sent not his 
Son into the world, to condemn the world ; but that the world 
through him might be saved.” These are the gracious words 
of the Lord himself in regard to his own mission, and of the 
fullness of his grace we have all received. The writer in the 
Princeton Review to whom we have already made allusion 
says, that the word “ world” in these verses simply designates 
the class of persons whom Christ came to save. This class of 
persons, he adds, is men—men as distinguished from angels, 
and men in general as distinguished from Jews. His view, 
thus, is the same with that which we have discussed in con- 
nection with the verse previously considered, except that here 
the idea of men as distinguished from angels is said to be in 
the mind of the speaker. But why men as distinguished from 
angels? Does the verse allude to angels? Does the context 
either before or after this verse say anything about angels? Is 
there any reason to suppose that Nicodemus was troubled in 
mind on the question whether the Messiah was going to help 
angels to the exclusion of men? Certainly not. But this is 
not all. The Lord states in these verses what he did not come 
for, as well as what he did; and nothing, on either side, is 
said with reference to ange!s. No reader would ever have any 
reason to suppose, from the perusal of this conversation be- 
tween the Saviour and this Jewish doctor, that either of 
them had ever thought or known anything about angels. It 
is the saggestion, simply and wholly, of the defenders of a 
certain doctrine in theology which finds itself opposed by the 
plain language of these verses—a suggestion which serves no 
better purpose than to draw away the mind for a moment from 
the point which is discussed. Christ did, indeed, give himself 
for mankind as distinguished from angels, and so also he gave 
himself for mankind as distinguished from animals. But 
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who that approached the Scriptures with unbiased mind 
would ever suppose that, in the declaration made to Nicode. 
mus, the word xdeyo¢ was used in order to guard him against 
imagining that Christ died to save the irrational creatures! 
Nicodemus came to him for no such purpose as to inquire 
about the salvation of angels. He came to him as a teacher 
sent from God, and desired to ask him concerning the truth 
of God in its relations to man. Jesus answered him by show. 
ing him the way of salvation, and by assuring him that he 
himself had come in order that the world might be saved. He 
did not tell him that the world would be saved, but that he 
came in order that it might be saved, and that everybody in 
the world who chose to accept the offer of salvation might 
have eternal life. This was his announcement, and it was in 
the most universal language; xdoyo0¢ the world—zd¢ every 
one. Jt cannot be that he meant by such expressions, in such 
@ conversation, men simply as distinguished from angels, or, 
indeed, anything but the whole of mankind. As to the other 
part of the explanation, which tinds men in general referred 
to here, in distinction from Jéws, but still limits the reference 
to a portion of mankind, enough has been said already in con- 
nection with John i. 29, and we pass over this point without 
further remark. 

We are happy, in relation to both these passages in the Gos- 
pel of John, to find ourselves sustained, in a measure, in what 
we say in opposition to this Princeton writer, by that distin- 
guished Scotch divine who is appealed to as “ triumphant” 
in his exegesis. He says, “I confess I am but little inclined 
to qualify or explain away the term ‘ world,’ as here em- 
ployed.” “I rather rejoice in it,” he adds, “ as asserting that the 
gospel has a gracious aspect toward mankind as such, without 
reference to the elect or non-elect.” The Princeton gentlemen 
can hardly complain of us if we do not regard very highly 
their attempts to “explain away” or “ quality ” this univer- 
sal word, when we have from such exalted authority a view sv 
much in harmony with our own on this point. Let it not be 
suppvsed, however, that the Scotch writer agrees with us alto- 
gether in our opinions respecting these verses. Far from it. 
He finds in this statement of Christ the very doctrine he main- 
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tains. Instead of the blessed universality of God’s gift, in 
which multitudes of Christians have comforted their souls, this 
author finds only a limitation of it. ‘ Nothing is said,” he 
assures us, “abont God giving his Son for all,” but the design 
of the gift is, “in express terms and very pointedly, restricted 
to those that believe.”* We hardly feel inclined to argue the 
question with one who can find nothing but limitation of de- 
sign in this verse. But if he does not find anything beyond 
this in the stateenth verse, what will he say to the seventeenth ? 
He has just admitted, as we have seen, that the term world 
includes all, both elect and non-elect. But, in the seventeenth 
verse, Christ says he was sent into the world by God in order 
that the world through him might be saved. The expression 
“in order that” denotes design, as this writer admits. It is 
the common way of setting forth design in the New Testa- 
ment. This, then, is the design with which God sent his Son 
into the world—namely, in order that both elect and non-elect 
might be saved. Whether the design is thus set forth in the 
sixteenth verse or not, it is set forth in the seventeenth—and it 


is set forth, according to this author’s own explanation of the 
word “world,” as universal—for all men.t And if it is thus 
declared in the latter verse beyond all doubt, it can hardly be 
questioned that the emphasis in the former verse is on the 
words which are wnlimited in their character, and that the 





* According to this view of the verse,—-since it is only said that God loved the 
whole world, but is not said that God gave his Son for the whole world, but only 
for an elect part of the world,—we have the following remarkable statement 
from the Apostle :—God so loved the whole world that he gave his only begotten 
8on for only a part of the world. A single inquiry suggests itself in connection 
with this explanation of John’s language—namely, whether the thought would 
hot have been expressed more clearly and with a mure exact setting forth of the 
“gracious aspect toward the non-elect,” if the verse had read, “God so loved 
the non-elect part of the world that he gave his only begotten Son that the elect 
Part alone might be saved.” 

t The distinguished Scotch exegete, who is reported by his American admir- 
rs to be such a “triumphant” leader in defense of this doctrine of a Limited 
Atonement, seems to have been off his guard for a moment at this point, These 
bold and mail-clad warriors, while in the very midst of the conflict, should steel 
their hearts against the tenderer feelings of humanity. When they begin to 
think of “ gracious aspects” and “displays of good will,” they are in great 
danger of giving the enemy an advantage. 
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gift of God is there also declared to be for the whole world, 
non-elect as well as elect, whom he loved, and for every one 
who was willing to receive it. The fact is, that the Princeton 
writers must “explain away ” the words xdapo¢ and zd¢ as mean- 
ing something less than they do mean in and of themselves, 
or there is no hope for them in these verses. But even their 
foreign brother sees that their attempt to explain them thus 
away destroys the joy and fullness of the gospel declarations, 
It is hardly surprising, therefore, that their doctrine is not ac. 
cepted more widely than it is. 

And now the Lord himself places himself at the head of that 
company which has already been found to include such prowi- 
nent ones among his disciples and among those who pointed to 
him and believed in him; and he adds his own witness to theirs 
in favor of the truth. We do not wonder that they all declare 
it so harmoniously, for we know now where they learned it, 
from the same common Master, the source and revealer of all 
truth. 


II. 


The second class of passages, to which reference was made 
at the commencement of our discussion, is the class which dis- 
tinguish between the limited number of the elect and _ those 
who are outside of that number, and declare that Christ died 
not only for the former, but for all men. Under this class 
we propose to consider briefly 1 Tim. iv. 10, and 1 John ii. 2. 
The former of these verses reads as follows :—‘“ For therefore 
we both labor and suffer reproach, because we trust in the liv- 
ing God who is the Saviour of all men, especially of those that 
believe.” The Princeton writers do not seem to give very 
careful attention to this statement, which Paul makes to his 
younger associate, and which, in the following verse, he bids 
him to teach as the truth. But two or three things will be ne- 
ticed by the candid reader in connection with it. Zn the first 
place, it evidently includes not only those who believe, but al! 
other men as well, and it declares that God is the Saviour 0! 
the latter as well as of the former. Here is a passage, where 
the words “all men” cannot mean some men in all places, or 
Gentiles and Jews indiscriminately, and thus refer to the elect 
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alone, for the persons designated by the words include mani- 
festly more than these, or others than these. To say that the 
two expressions, “all men” and “those that believe,” are co- 
extensive, would be to make Paul declare that God is the 
Saviour of those who believe, especially of those who be- 
lieve. But the gentlemen who have taken Dr. Charles 
Hodge as their leader, and who remember his strong con- 
demnation of that view of Romans v. 14, which in his judg- 
ment leads to a similar tautology, will be the last to ad- 
mit the possibility of any such explanation of the present 
verse. God is, then, the Saviour of all men—not merely of 
the elect. This is the statement which is made, in unequivo- 
cal language, in these words; and the force of this statement 
cannot be evaded by any limitation of the universal phrase. 
Whatever success such attempts at evasion may be regarded 
as having in the case of other passages already examined, they 
are not, and cannot hope to be successful here. 

In the second place, it will be noticed that there is an actual 
bearing of this salvation upon others than the elect. The re- 
lation of the genitive zdytwy dvOpazwy, to the word awr7p is 
precisely the same as that of the genitive zeor@y, and the word 
owz7o cannot be taken in a different signification in the one case 
from that which it has in the other. A confirmation of the 
correctness of what we say is found in the passages which have 
a similar construction to that of the verse before us. We may 
refer, for example, to Gal. vi. 10, and 2 Peter ii. 9,10, In the 
former of these passages Paul says, “ Let us do good unto all 
men, especially to those who are of the household of faith.” In 
the latter Peter declares that the Lord knoweth how to reserve 
the unjust unto the day of judgment to be punished, especially 
those that walk after the flesh, in the lust of uncleanness, and 
despise government. In each of these cases it is perfectly 
plain that the thing which is spoken of has an actwal bearing 
on the different classes, and that its relation to both is precisely 
the same, except so far as is indicated by the word especially. 
No one can doubt that the Galatian Christians were exhorted 
to do good to all men as well as to their fellow-believers, or 
that the Lord, to the view of the Apostle Peter, knew how to 
punish all other sinners, as well as the particular class among 
them who were under the dominion of unclean lusts. The 
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same is true with regard to every one of the passages in the 
Pauline Epistles, or elsewhere in the New Testament, which 
have this peculiar constraction, as any person may see, by ex- 
amining them. By repeated instances, then, in which the 
Apostle Paul uses the phraseology which he adopts in this 
verse, he shows what his meaning here is. He means, as we 
have said, that there is an actual relation which God bears as 
a Saviour to all men, and not only to the elect. But if Christ 
did not die for any one outside of this limited number of the 
elect, if his atonement was not designed for those beyond their 
circle, then he did not come into the world to save all men, 
and, properly speaking, he had no actuai relation as a Saviour 
toall men. It is nothing better than a mockery to call him 
by this title, and the truth, instead of being what the Apostle 
has here stated, is a thing altegether different— namely, that 
God is a Saviour of those that believe, but of no one else in the 
world. The meaning of this verse must, therefore, be that the 
atonement, which Christ made, was a universal atonement; 
that God is a Saviour for all men, in that he sent his Son into 
the world to die for all, but that he is especially a Saviour of 
those who believe, in that through their acceptance of his offers 
of reconciliation he is enabled to bring them to the blessed ex- 
perience of his own kingdom. 

In the third place, it will be noticed, that the connection, 
in which the verse before us stands, affords additional evidence 
in regard to its meaning. The Apostle had just made the 
statement concerning godliness, that it has the promise not 
only of the life that now is but also of that which is to come. 
He had likewise declared that this statement is worthy of 
all acceptation. He now says that, with reference to the re- 
alization of the promise in their own case, (for so the words 
translated “therefore,” in the English version, are to be un- 
derstood according to the best commentators), he himself and 
other Apostles and teachers or, perhaps, other Christians, both 
labor and suffer reproach, because they trust in the living God 
who is the Saviour of all men, especially of those that believe. 
And, finally, he enjoins upon his fellow-laborer in the Gospel 
the duty of teaching all this. Now what was the thing which 
he was to teach? It was that godliness has the promise of the 
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fature life. How extensively was he to teach this? Evidently, 
wherever he preached, and to whomsoever he addressed him- 
self, fur the Apostle says that it is a truth “ worthy of a// ac- 
ceptation” What encouragement was he to give to those to 
whom he taught it, that they might earnestly seek this blessing, 
even through all toils and persecutions if need were? The 
same encouragement which had sustained his own heart, and 
that of Paul in their efforts—namely, that which was derived 
from a hope founded upon God as the Saviour of all men, and 
especially of all that believed in him. But this enconrage- 
ment would have no foundation for many of his hearers, if any 
limitation is to be placed upon the phrase “ the Saviour of all 
men.” We cannot seek after godliness, at the first, unless we 


have the assurance that God is our Saviour, and we cannot 
have that assurance unless he is the Saviour of all men, for we 
have no revelation, any of us, that we belong to the limited 
number of the elect. If, then, the saying which the Apostle 
had uttered was worthy of all acceptation, and if Timothy was 
to proclaim it everywhere and to all hearers, as no one can 
doubt that he was,—for this is one view of the gospel, and he 


was a preacher of the gospel,—we may conclude, with even 
more confidence than before, if possible, that this verse de- 
clares the design of the atonement to be universal—not for the 
elect only, but all mankind. 

The passage in the first Epistle of John, second chapter, 
first and second verses, is in the following words :—* My little 
children, these things I write unto you that ye sin not; and if 
any man sin we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous. And he is the propitiation for our sins; and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world.” 
The sacred writer here uses the strongest and plainest terms. 
Christ is declared to be the propitiation—to have made an 
atonement—not only for “us,” but for the “ world,” not simply 
forthe world, but for the whole world No greater universality 
could be expressed than is expressed by this language. If the 
words are to be left in their ordinary aud natural signification, 
the whole question is settled by this one verse alone. It is the 
announcement of the truth for all mankind, in all ages, by the 
last survivor of the Apostolic company. The advocates of the 
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doctrine of a limited atonement have always understood the 
difficulty which this passage presents in the way of holding 
their theory, and they have made the best efforts they could 
to escape its force. It is manifest that no other possible way 
of escape offers itself except that of explaining away the mean- 
ing of the universal expression. Accordingly, they apply 
themselves to this task with all energy. The great source of 
all authority for the Princeton school, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, announces that no man can take comfort from a grace 
that is common both to the elect and non-elect, and unless he 
knows that Christ’s death has provided something more for 
him than it has for unbelievers; and, on the ground of this 
statement, he says that the phrase must be taken as referring 
to the elect scattered thronghout the world. The verse was 
written, according to his view, to prevent any one of the Chris- 
tian readers in the church or churches, to which the Epistle 
was originally written, from supposing that the propitiation 
made by Christ was designed either for the Apostles alone, or 
for Jews alone, or for themselves alone. But how was it pos- 
sible for Christians of the date of this Epistle, and Christians, 
too, who, probably, lived in Asia Minor, and were of Gentile 
origin, to suppose that the atonement was designed for either 
of these classes only. The gospel had now been preached, far 
and wide, for forty years or more. It had been proclaimed in 
its fullness and the universality of its offers, as extending to 
Gentiles as well as Jews, by the Apostle Paul and his fellow- 
laborers throughout all the region of which Ephesus, where 
John lived, was the centre. The very proclamation of it by 
the Apostles, showed every convert, in a way that he could 
not by any means mistake, that the propitiatory sacrifice was 
not for the Apostles only. The wayfaring man, though 4 
fool, must have known this. Again, Gentile churches, or 
churches which knew anything of the history of the gospel 
since the death of Christ, must have learned, before this time, 
that Christ did not die for the Jews alone. Moreover, all the 
arguments which have been brought forward, as proving that 
xdapo¢ in other passages does not refer to Gentiles and Jews 
simply, apply with equal force here. This cannot, therefore, 
be the Apostle’s meaning in this verse. And, finally,—as for 
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the third supposition,—a church, or a circle of churches, (such 
as that to which this Epistle was addressed), could not have 
existed which believed that Christ died for no one else but 
themselves. Such a belief was contrary to the very funda- 
mental and rudimentary teachings of their religion, and con- 
trary to the very demands and necessities of their life, for how 
could they maintain themselves as a Christian church, or obey 
their Lord’s command, except by preaching the gospel to those 
around them. Or if such a church was @ possibility in those 
times, the Christians to whom John wrote could not have had 
this character, for, if they had been thus unchristian or exclu- 
sive, the Apostle could not have failed to make it manifest in 
his letter by a sharp rebuke, or by correcting their erroneous 
views with clearness and at length. But there is no hint of 
any such thing in the Epistle from its beginning to its end. It 
is impossible, therefore, that John wrote these words for the 
purpose of preventing mistake in regard to any one of these 
points, and “the whole world,” as he uses the phrase here, 
must have some other reference than any one of these three. 
But we are told by the modern advocates of this doctrine, 
that the words used in this verse ought to be limited by the 
surrounding context. From the commencement of the Epistle 
down to this point, it is said, the author has been addressing 
himself to Christians,—-sometimes directing his exhortations to 
them by using the second person, and sometimes uniting him- 
self with them in the use of the first person. The same way 
of speaking is found, also, in the verses which follow the one 
now under consideration. Moreover, this verse is introduced 
in immediate connection with one which tells the Christian 
believers, to whom he is writing, where they may find help, in 
case they fall into sin. They have an advocate in the person 
of Jesus. Butif the author is referring to Christian believers 
in all the preceding and succeeding verses, he must be refer- 
ring to them here also. When he says, therefore, in this con- 
nection, that Christ is “ the propitiation not for our sins only, 
but for the sins of the whole world,” the meaning must be 
taken to be this—that he is the propitiation not only for the 
sins of those Christians to whom the Apostle is now writing, 
but also for those of all Christians who may find themselves in 
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a like condition, (i. e. who may have fallen into sin,) wherever 
they may live in the world, and in whatever period of the 
world’s history. The whole passage, it is said, is designed for 
the comfort and help of Christians, and hence there can be no 
reference to any one else in any part of it. Indeed, the force 
of the passage for the Christian heart is lost, if it is not limited 
to the aid and delivering grace which Christ gives to his own 
followers alone. Butin considering the meaning of the verse, 
we must remember, in the first place, that the word here em- 
ployed is one which, as we have already seen, is never used in 
the New Testament to denote some men or a class of men 
scattered throughout the world. We must, also, in the second 
place, remember that the expression here used is one which it 
is more difficult thus to limit than is the simple word “ world.” 
The author says “not of us only, but of the whole world.” 
Moreover, in the third place, it should be noticed that this 
strong expression is used in but one other instance by this 
Apostle in any of his writings, and that, in that instance, it is 
unquestionably employed in an unlimited signification, and 
with a distinction from the “ us” of whom the verse before us 
speaks. The instance to which we refer is in 1 John v. 19 :— 
* And we know that we are of God, and the whole world 
lieth in wickedness.” The very infrequency and emphasis of 
the expression, when taken in connection with its unmistaka- 
ble meaning where it does occur, give additional evidence of 
the Apostle’s intention in using it. And, finally, the careful 
reader will not fail to observe that this statement in respect to 
the propitiation for sin is not a mere subordinate part of the 
preceding sentence,—which speaks of the aid which Jesus as 
an Advocate gives to his believing followers,—but it is an 
additional statement, “And he is the propitiation,” We. 
Even if we admit, then, the truth of what is said,—that the 
comforting force to the believer of the assurance that he may 
turn to the great Advocate is lost, unless there is some special 
efficacy in Christ’s intercession for him, which is not known in 
the case of the unbeliever,—the conclusion which is drawn 
does not hold with regard to this added verse. We are to in- 
terpret in such a sentence according to the usage of the words 
employed, and are to change the uniform usage for an utterly 
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unknown one, only in case we are absolutely compelled to do 
so. The words employed here, as we have seen, are never 
found with the meaning which has to be assigned to them by 
those who assert the doctrine of a limited atonement. But, on 
the other hand, even if we take the preceding verse as having 
reference to a work of Christ exclusively for believers, the 
words of this verse can be satisfactorily explained as giving an 
additional thought, and as setting forth the work of Christ in 
relation not only to believers, but to the whole world. Under 
circumstances like these, we believe no competent scholar, 
whose judgment was not biased by preconceived theological 
views, would hesitate for one moment which course to adopt, 
or would fail to say emphatically that the wsage of the lan- 
guage must determine the meaning here. As Neander re- 
marks, “There is presupposed in this perpetual advocacy of 
Christ—as appears from the immediately following connec- 
tion—that which He has, once for all, wrought out for the 
human race. When John speaks of the reconciliation for our 
sins, he feels constrained to guard against every limitation of 
the universal reference to the work of redemption. His vision 
widens to embrace all humanity; to behold in Christ not alone 
the reconciliation for those who already believe, but for those 
who as yet belong to the world. The reconciliation of Christ 
has for its object all humanity in its estrangement from God ; 
all which belongs to the world as it stands opposed to the 
kingdom of God.” This passage, must, then, be regarded as 
showing that Christ died for the non-elect as well as the elect. 
The apostle John unites with Paul in this form of presenting 
the truth of a universal atonement, as we have already found 
him in harmony with the same great teacher of the Gentiles in 
another form of stating the same truth. God is the Saviour 
of all men, especially of those that believe. Jesus Christ is 
the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but for the 
sins of the whole world. The design of the sacrifice upon the 
cross, then, was not for those who should believe alone, but 
for the whole unconverted world—for the whole world of 
mankind. 
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The third class of passages, to which reference was made at 
the beginning of our discussion, is the class which declare that 
Christ died for some who may hereafter prove not tobe among the 
elect. Among this class may be mentioned Romans xiv. 15, 
and 1 Oor. viii, 11; two passages which are substantially 
similar to each other. We shall refer to them, however, only 
in a single word. In connection with the latter of the two, 
which reads, “ And through thy knowledge shall the weak 
brother perish, for whom Christ died,” Dr. Charles Hodge 
offers two suggestions. One is, that this is a mere supposed 
case which never will happen, and therefore it has no bearing 
on the point in question. The justness of this conclusion 
might be a matter of dispute, but we pass it over at the 
present time. The other suggestion is, that, even if we do not 
adopt the view just mentioned, the force of the verse can be 
set aside by saying, that “to die for a person” is to die for 
his benefit in any way, and so the weak brother here referred 
to may be simply one for whose benefit (in the way of pro- 
longing his probation, &c.) Christ died. But wherein lies 
the special force of that reason which Paul here presses upon 
the stronger and more enlightened Christian not to lead his 
weaker brother into sin? Does it not lie in the danger that 
the weak brother, if he follows this example, will lose the par- 
ticular thing which Christ died to secure for him? It would 
seem impossible to doubt this. There is, comparatively speak- 
ing, no emphasis in the words at all on any other view of 
them. They might as well have read, And through thy know- 
ledge the weak brother shall perish to whom Christ gave good 
health or any other temporal blessing, or even,—a reading 
which on this explanation of the passage (which assumes that 
the case alluded to is not a mere supposed case never actually 
to occur) would seem more exactly in accordance with the 
Princeton doctrine—and through thy knowledge the weak 
brother shall perish for whose salvation Christ did not die. Is 
it conceivable that Paul meant to convey such an idea as 
this, when he urged the stronger brother in the church to be 
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tender and considerate toward the weaker? Is it conceiva- 
ble that he meant to say no more than that the weak brother 
had had his probation lengthened out for a while by reason of 
Christ’s death? No, he evidently spoke of him as a weaker 
brother, indeed, but as one for whom the atoning sacrifice was 
made as truly as it was for the stronger and more enlightened. 
He meant to say, and he did say, that the weak brother was 
liable to lose salvation, though Christ died that he might gain 
salvation. We may as well abandon all attempts to interpret 
the Scriptures, if we cannot determine this to be his meaning. 
When theologians can do no better with his words than ex- 
plain them thus, they may be sure that their doctrines will not 
stand the test of time. 

The passage in the second Epistle of Peter, second chapter, 
first verse, is one of those which belong to the class now be- 
fore us, and the only one which the iimits of our Article will 
allow us.to examine more minutely. The writer of this 
Epistle here teaches that in the midst of those to whom he 
sends his letter, there will arise “false teachers who privily 
will bring in damnable heresies, even denying the Lord that 
bought them, and will bring upon themselves swift destruc- 
tion.” In subsequent verses it is declared, that their “‘judg- 
ment now of a long time lingereth not, and their damnation 
slumbereth not ;” that they “shall utterly perish in their own 
corruption,” and that for them “the mist of darkness is re- 
served forever.” The plainness and distinctness of this lan- 
guage are equaled only by its awful import. Such teachers, 
says the Apostle, shall arise, shall introduce these damnable 
heresies, and shall bring upon themselves this destruction. 
Persons whose actions and fate are described in such terms as 
these, can scarcely be regarded as certainly of the elect; and 
yet it is said of these persons, that the Lord bought them. 
He bought, therefore, those who, to say the least, may prove to 
be outside of the limited number of the elect. In this verse Dr. 
Candlish does not undertake to explain away the meaning of 
the individual words, but he attempts to set it aside by the fol- 
lowing remarks: “ This passage,” he says, “turns on the in- 
terest which God has in the parties referred to, rather than on 
the interest which they have in him. It asserts God’s pre- 
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rogative, rather than their privilege. It proceeds on the con- 
sideration, not of any claim which they have upon God, but 
of the claim which God has upon them. In this view, what 
gives this text, rightly apprehended, its peculiar point, em- 
phasis, and solemnity, is not the assertion, as a matter of fact 
(de facto), on the part of the persons referred to of the tie, or 
the relationship, or the obligation indicated by the expressions 
used ; but rather the assumption of it, as a matter of right (de 
jure), on the part of God.” But if these remarks leave the 
expression “ denying the Lord that bought them ” in its legiti- 
mate and natural meaning, they amount to nothing, so far as 
the question in hand is concerned. Whether set forth em- 
phatically or not—whether the main point which the writer 
had in mind or not—whether the matter is viewed from the 
side of God or that of man,—these words declare that the 
persons referred to “deny the Lord that bought them.” Sup- 
pose this statement is the most subordinate of all parenthetical 
clauses, and that it has no bearing whatever upon the solemn 
warning which is given to the Christian brotherlood—astill, 
this little insignificant phrase describes these false teachers in 
language that is not to be mistaken. If the remarks which we 
have quoted, therefore, have any force at all, it must be 
through a denial of the natural and literal meaning of the 
phrase, “the Lord that bought them.” But can these words 
be properly interpreted in any other than the literal way! As 
for the word dyopdgew, which is here translated bought, it has 
but two uses in the New Testament. It either means to buy 
merchandise, land, &c., or is applied to those whom Christ 
purchased or redeemed by his blood. Even if it were to be 
taken here in the former sense, it would still be true that they 
were bought at the price of his sacrifice. But, wherever the 
verb is used with any reference to Christ, it has the latter of 
the two meanings, and, therefore, it unquestionably has the 
same meaning here. There can be no doubt, also, that the 
person spoken of as redeeming them in Christ, for, though the 
word “ Master” is used in the original text, the meaning is 
settled by the strikingly parallel passage in the fourth verse o! 
the Epistle of Jude, where these teachers are represented, 
according to the true text, as denying the only Master and 
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Lord, Jesus Christ.” The effort made by Turretin, long ago, 
to escape the legitimate force of these words,—while it clearly 
showed the essential necessity of doing so in case the doctrine 
of a limited atonement is to be held at all,—made equally 
manifest the futility of every such attempt. The redemption 
here spoken of is not, ;as he thought, a mere freeing of the 
persons in question from idolatry that they might be outwardly 
connected with the church, nor was it a mere admission of 
these persons into the office of teachers, which admission, by a 
sort of figure, is called a purchasing of them as slaves on the 
part of Christ as a aster. Everything in all the usage of the 
New Testament writers proves the falsity of any such view. 
It is and can be nothing else than what is, in every other place, 
indicated by the same verb—the redemption through the sac- 
rifice of Christ upon the cross. Whatever may be true of 
some theologians, all scholars who have entered the tield of 
New Testament Greek, and have learned the usages and rules 
of the language, have got beyond Turretin in these days. 
And there is scarcely a respectable commentator of the present 
day who admits, either here or in any other verse which we have 
examined, A SINGLE POINT OR EXPLANATION Which is made by 
the Princeton writers, With this remark we are willing to 
leave the discussion of this passage. But until its force is de- 
stroyed, as it has never yet been destroyod, we have in it an 
additional testimony to the doctrine of a universal atonement. 
And Peter enters the company with John the Baptist, and 
John the Apostle, and the writer to the Hebrews, and the 
great preacher to the Gentiles, and places himself under the 
guidance of Jesus, the Divine Master, as a witness to that 
truth which is a message of great joy from God to all mankind, 


IV. 


The fourth class of passages, to which reference was made 
at the beginning of our discussion, is the class which represent 
that the sinner’s failure to obtain the blessings offered in 
Christ is owing not to any limited design in the extent of the 
atonement, but to his rejection of the atonement which has 
been made for him. We reter ‘here to such verses as John v. 


40, “ Ye will not come to me that ye might have life ;"—Heb. 
VOL. XXVIII. 26 
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ii. 3, “ How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation?” 
—Matt. xxiii. 37, “‘ How often would I have gathered thy 
children * * * but ye would not.” In the first of these 
passages, Christ himself is speaking; and the reason why the 
Jews before him did not gain the true life of the soul is de. 
clared to be simply this—that they would not come to him to 
receive it. But if the atonement was not designed for them, 
there was an additional and terrible reason why they did not 
attain to the blessing, and one which lay back of every other, 
It was such a reason, too, and one which bore such relations 
to their condition, that the failure to mention it in his discours- 
ings with the Jews would have been, in reality, a misrepre- 
sentation of the fucts of the case. It could not, therefore, fail 
to have been alluded to, if it had existed. And as it was not 
alluded to, it did not exist. 

The same remark will apply, in a measure at least, to the 
passage from the Epistle to the Hebrews. The writer of that 
Epistle addresses his readers as if every provision had been 
made for them, as if they had all been included in that “great 
salvation” which rested upon the atonement of Christ, and 
then he says, if they pass it by with neglect there will be no 
escape from the avenging justice of God. If the great 
salvation had not been provided for those who passed it by in 
neglect, by the extending of the atonement to their case, what 
a lowering would there be of the emphasis of this solemn ques- 
tion—nay, even, may we not say, what a misleading of the 
readers as to the truth would there be in the representation 
which the question seems to give! But, even beyond either 
of these passages, uve have in the verse quoted from Matthew’s 
Gospel a clear declaration of the truth. “ How often would I 
—but ye would not.” Is it possible, we may ask, that, at this 
time,—as Christ was weeping over the inhabitants of the de 
voted city and was uttering, in his sorrow for them, these 
words, “ Ye would not,”—he knew that they were not merely 
rejecting him through love of their sins, but that they were 
not included at all in the design of his atoning work? But this 
is not al] that meets us in this lamentation over Jerusalem. 
His words, as he appeals to his own readiness to receive these 
rejecters of his claims, are, “ How often would I.” Here is the 
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expression of his own heart. It is the declaration, with the 
utmost emphasis, of his will that these persons should come to 
him and be saved. How often, he says, during these years of 
my ministry—how often would I have gathered them all to 
myself and given them the blessing of eternal life! What 
language ever uttered was clearer or stronger? But, ac- 
cording to the theory of the writers whose doctrine we 
are now discussing, he had come into the world at first with a 
design, and had gone forward through his whole ministry car- 
rying out a design, which absolutely and entirely excluded 
them all. ‘his design was limited to the salvation of the elect 
alone. If this theory be the truth, his will was not to gather 
them to himself. It was not what the words used declare it to 
be, but directly the opposite. Either the theory of these writers, 
therefore, or the declaration of Christ must be rejected. They 
are flatly contradictory of each other. If, then, every other 
passage which we have examined were to be passed over, here 
in this single verse the Princeton doctrine is overthrown. This 
verse rings with the sound, Not willing that any should perish 
—Not wittine that any should perish. It resounds above all 
the controversy of warring theologians with the announcement 
from the only begotten Son of the Father, that he died for all 
men. 

But if he announces here this truth, with emphasis, and in 
language that cannot be mistaken, what, we may ask, is gained 
by any sophistical attempts to “explain away” the univer- 
sality of other expressions of the same truth—such as, God so 
loved the world that he gave his Son that the world might be 
saved? In the light of these words, in the recording of which 
the Evangelists Matthew and Luke unite themselves to that 
tympany of witnesses, whose names have been already brought 
before us ana on the foundation of whose testimony the faith 
of the Church must ever rest,—in the light of these words all 
such attempts are shown to be utterly fruitless. 

The argument for the doctrine of a universal atonement, 
derived from many of the passages under this fourth class, is 
ofasimilar nature with that in the multitudinous and wide 
extended invitations of the Gospel. The Princeton writers, and 
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all in fellowship with them, have devoted themselves with 
much energy to prove that, though the atonement was made 
for the elect only, it is entirely sincere in God to offer salvation 
to all men. But they will never persnade any one outside of 
their own circle to accept their view. One of them asks, with 
an apparent feeling of triumph, “ If God, in giving his Son for 
the redemption of his own people [and them only—for this is 
the doctrine} has paid a ransom suflicient for the deliverance 
of all men—does the purpose for which that ransom was paid 
[the design to pay it for the elect only—for this is the doctrine] 
present any barrier to the general offer of salvation?” In com- 
mon with all whose minds have not been trained under the 
influences of Princeton theology, we answer, It does present 
such a barrier in the way of a sincere and general offer of sal- 
vation. The world of mankind, as they read the merciful in- 
vitation, ‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden 
and [ will give you rest,” and as they learn the nature and 
loving kindness of the one who gives it everywhere, will never 
be persuaded that the sacrifice which he made of himself was 
not made for all to whom the invitation shall ever come. 
When they hear the gracious words addressed to the whole 
human race, “ All things are now ready,” they will not believe 
that except for a limited number, selected by mere will from 
among the race, “ all things are not ready.” And though the 
advocates of the doctrine which confines the atonement to the 
elect may tell us that “ it isa weary business to have to answer 
the same objections day after day, and year after year,” they 
will be obliged to meet these objections as long as tliey at- 
tempt to defend their views. The weariness and labor, which 
are so unsatisfying, can be best avoided by laying aside the doe- 
trine. This is the way which is indicated in. the New Testa- 
ment, and it is the only sure and wise way. The Apostles and 
Evangelists did not go out upon their mission as preachers of 
the gospel with a mere provision in their hands for somebody 
—they did not know whom. They did not feel that the uvi- 
versality of the offers which they were bidden to make was 4 
universality in appearance only, or that the great sacrifice 
which their Saviour had offered upon the Cross was designed 
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for a chosen number alone who were scaitered throughout the 
world. The enthusiasm of a Paul and the world-embracing 
love of a John were enkindled by no such doctrine as this. 
They told the same truth everywhere; ‘God is the Saviour of 
all men, especially of those that believe: ” “ Jesus is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but for the sins of 
the whole world: ” This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation. “Their commission did not ran in these words, 
Come, because for aught we know, some of you may be elected 
to the feast, and therefore we invite you all. No. It wasa 
more sure word, a more distinct testimony—Come, for all 
things are ready, and yet there is room.” This was the fullness 
of the blessing of the gospel invitation which was entrusted to 
them for every soul. This was the offer which they carried to 
every soul whithersoever they went, and which they knew was 
an offer of Divine sincerity, for it was founded upon the great 
fact of a Universal Atonement. 


The limits of our Article have not allowed us to examine 
more than a portion of the passages which prove the atonement 
to be for all mankind. But those to which we have refer- 
red are sufficient, and they establish the doctrine in a variety 
of ways. They tell us that the grace of God bringeth salvation 
to all men; that God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son to save every one who would believe; that Christ 
came in order that the world might be saved, and to be the 
Saviour of the world; that he is the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sin of the world; that he tasted death for 
every man; that he gave himself a ransom for all; that he is 
the Saviour of all men, especially of those that believe ; that 
he is the propitiation, not only for the sins of his own followers, 
but also for the sins of the whole world; that he would have 
saved his rebellious enemies, except that they would not come 
to him for salvation ; that he proclaims everywhere to all man- 
kind, “ Come, for all things are ready.” This is the language 
in which the New Testament writers, one after another, de- 
clare the design of Christ’s atoning sacrifice. Is it limited or 
universal? If it is denied to be universal, though presented in 
such universal forms of statement, we ask those who deny it 
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to tell us how the Apostles and the Lord could have expressed 
their thought, in case they had desired to proclaim an unlimited 
design. What could they have said that they have not said! 
Where is language to be found more clear, more full, more 
varied in its forms of presenting the same truth, more carefully 
guarded, by constant repetition, from being misapprehended 
by any except those who will not see? 

The unsoundness and baselessness of the Princeton exegesis 
of these passages is equaled only by what we have already 
seen in the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans The 
doctrine which they hold in both cases is one which is founded 
in theological speculation, and not in the Scriptures, as fairly 
interpreted. And no anathemas or fulminations against their 
opponents will ever change the great facts. The Princeton 
writers deal in anathemas largely, and even those who have 
“no space or taste” for exegetical inquiry have no want of 
either for the introduction of these. Thus the latest writer of 
their school on the Atonement, Dr. A. A. Hodge, whose work 
is highly approved by those of the inmost circle surrounding 
the fountain of Princeton orthodoxy, indulges himself in no 
measured way. He speaks of those who defend the govern- 
mental theory of the atonement against his own theory as “blas- 
pheming,” and intimates that “no exhibition of human de- 
pravity that has ever disgraced the earth is more amazing” 
than is one of their charges. And in keeping with the re- 
marks of this latest author, we find in the ’rinceton Review 
the comment upon the work of one of their most prominent 
opponents,—namely, the treatise on the Atonement by the 
Rev. Albert Barnes,—that it is “rationalistic”°—which is a 
word of more terrible import to the minds of these gentlemen 
than Dr. Johnson’s “ phenomenon ” was to the fishwoman, and 
only surpassed by one other in the language,—namely, the 
word “ Arminian.” It is also added, in a milder strain ;— 
‘*We can hardly believe that it [Mr. Barnes’s book] contains 
truth enongh to save the soul. A man might as well attempt 
to live on the husk of a cocoa-nut.” Remarks of this kind are 
not very much to our taste. They do not add greatly to the 
refinements and elegances of style, nor do they seem to us to 
carry with them much weight of argument. But as the Prince- 
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ton theologians take so much satisfaction in these things, and 
as they do not hurt anybody else, we are not disposed to com- 
plain. We can endure anything with equanimity from their 
leaders, so long as they do not assure us that all Biblical 
scholars adopt their exegesis; and, even when they emphati- 
cally assert this, the disturbance of our equanimity is in an- 
other Jine than that of indignation. 





Notices of New Books. 


Articte VII.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Tue Privceton Review ror January.—We are happy to 
agree with the “Princeton Review” whenever we can; and we 
certainly do concur with that Journal in its professed willingness 
to submit the questions at issue between it and the “ New Eng. 
lander,” to the judgment of candid men. That the “ Princeton 
Review ” has been guilty of a perverse and injurious representa- 
tion of Dr, Taylor’s theology, has been made out, we believe, to 
the satisfaction of fair-minded judges. That Review manifests 
displeasure at the following passage from our Rejoinder in the 
October Number of the “ New Englander :” 


“ It is true that Dr, Taylor was a life-long opponent of the Princeton theology. 
Gratuitous condemnation for Adam’s sin; congenital sin inflicted upon the sin- 
less by a judicial decree prior to their existence ; sin meriting damnation, before 
the least consciousness of a rule of right ; absolute natural impotency of the soul 
to throw off the bondage to evil thus engendered in it; literal endurance of the 
legal penalty by Christ, but only for a part of mankind, selected by mere will, 
without reference to results in the general good; right of this fraction to claim 
salvation as a matter of strict justice, their punishment having been endured; 
conversion of this fraction by dint of creative omnipotence acting irresistibly 
within their souls; perdition of all the rest, judicially inflicted for a sin done 
before they were created, for propagated sin which they could not prevent, and 
for not believing in an atonement never provided for them, and when all power 
of thus believing had been extirpated from their souls, through the necessary 
effect of an ancestor's transgression ;—this system, Dr Taylor thought, in its 
logical implications, blots out human probation and with it the moral govervment 
of God.” 


The Conductors of the “ Princeton Review ” speak of this as a 
“distorted” description of their system. A charge so vague is 
incapable of being refuted. Had they ventured to specify the 
particulars in which they consider it inexact, it would have been easy 
to establish, clause by clause, its perfect correctness, by abundant 
and irresistible proofs drawn from their own published writings. 
These theologians are constantly asserting that condemnation for 
Adam’s sin finds its exact counterpart in the gratuitous element 
of justification ; that is, they affirm a “ gratuitous condemnation.” 
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Why should they quarrel with a phrase which brings out the 
precise characteristic of their theory ? So every other part of the 
paragraph cited above, is an accurate equivalent of their familiar 
statements. There is no reason why they should wince at this 
naked exhibition of their system, unless they are accustomed to 
mask its obnoxious features even from themselves We have not 
accused them of holding the logical implications of their dogmas, 
because we do not wish to copy their example in dealing with 
opponents. 

After calling our paragraph a “distorted” portraiture of their 
system, they proceed to admit the substantial faithfulness of it, 
and declare it to be, also, a description of the system taught in the 
Westminster Creeds. This last we deny. The Princeton doctrine 
of immediate imputation—the corner-sitone of the Princeton 
scheme of theology—has been a hundred times proved not to be 
a doctrine of the Westminster Assembly. We have proved it 
ourselves. If they do not heed our arguments, let them attend 
to those of Breckenridge, Shedd, Landis, and other writers of 
high standing in their own Church, who have demonstrated the 
same thing. The “Princeton Review ” cannot alter history, or 
make white black, or black white, by obstinately asserting them 
tobe so. And how idle it is to pretend that the Congregational 
Council at Boston sanctioned the Princeton theology! The Con- 
ductors of the “ Princeton Review” know perfectly well that no 
vote of approval of their theological system could have received 
the support of more than an insignificant fraction of that assembly ; 
that the Council was largely composed of new-school, as well as 
old-school men, and that all—Taylorites included—voted for the 
Declaration of Faith ; nay, that Dr. Taylor himself professed his 
approval of the Westminster Confession with the same qualifica- 
tion. Failing thus to get support for their insinuations of hetero- 
doxy—the old substitute for argument—from the Evangelical 
creeds, the Editors of the “ Princeton Review ” must rest satisfied 
With the remaining authority to which they appeal, the North 
Western Christian Advocate ! 

The “animus ” of the “ Princeton Review ” in this discussion is 
plain Its Conductors have been anxious to prevent the reunion 
of the two branches of the Presbyterian Church, unless they could 
put in the contract a condemnation of new-school theology. 
Hence they have raised the cry of “ Taylorism,” painted this 
type of theology in the blackest colors, and striven thus to rally a 
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party of proscription and intolerance. They speak of New Eng- 
land. The attempt to proscribe men for sympathizing with Dr, 
Taylor’s theology is almost as obsolete in New England as the 
custom of hanging witches. Among Presbyterians in the North- 
ern States, there are numerous ministers who hold the new-school 
theology, and not a few who differ little from Dr. Taylor. The 
“Princeton Review” must reconcile itself to this stubborn fact, 
Could a declaration, adverse to the new school theology, be ex- 
torted from an Assembly of the New School Church—which we 
believe to be impossible—this fact would not be changed. The 
Conductors of that Review mistake the temper of Christian men 
of the present day; they mistake, we believe, the temper of the 
major part of their own denomination, who will not be chained to 
their intolerant policy. A few, perhaps, are left who accord with 
Dr. Baird in pronouncing heterodox Baxter, Howe, and Edwards, 
More adhere still to the somewhat less extravagant illiberality 
of Princeton. But this narrow, sectarian spirit, which starts with 
the assumption that the Church is a theological society, is melting 
away. The stars in their courses fight against it. The sympa 
thies of the body of Christian men of all denominations are more 
just, charitable, catholic. These pharisaical fulminations against 
the New England theologians are heard almost everywhere with 
unconcern or disgust. The seventeenth century and its centri- 
fugal, divisive spirit is gone; the nineteenth century, with its 
longing for union upon the one Foundation which Councils and 
Schools have not laid, is here. Is it not high time for Rip Van 
Winkle to awake ? 


Tue Wrrrtnes or Prestpent McCosu.*—The writings of Dr. 
McCosh have been well known and highly valued in this country; 
and the appearance of them in a handsome, uniform edition appro- 
priately attends his accession to the presidency of Princeton Col- 
lege. They are characterized by a manly vigor and earnestness, 
sound common-sense, and by that degree of philosophical merit 
which entitles them to the attention and respect of thinking men. 
In his successive publications, Dr. McCosh has evinced a growing 
power. The “Intuitions of the Mind,” which we consider bis 
ablest production, is much superior to the work on the “ Divine 
Government,” in respect to clearness and maturity of views and 
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condensation of statement. In the treatise on “Intuitions,” he 
writes more distinctly in the character of a philosopher, and less 
from the stand-point of theology. The Schoolmen, after Anselm, 
regarded philosophy as the axcilla—the handmaid—of theology. 
The business of the philosopher was to vindicate the accepted 
creed, and in thus serving Faith he discharged his highest office. 
Theology differs from philosophy in taking its start from a basis 
of historical facts, the facts of Gospel history, and from a Revela- 
tion possessing an authoritative character. Philosophy has no 
such data, furnished from without, with which to begin; but 
must proceed on the facts furnished by consciousness,—taking 
nothing for granted which is destitute of this inward verification. 
Every intelligent Christian, to be sure, holds that his faith is con- 
sistent and harmonious with reason and philosophy; but when he 
takes the chair of the philosopher, he must guard against as- 
suming in this department the beliefs which he brings from an- 
other quarter. In other words, in philosophical investigation, he 
must follow the philosophical path with rigor and fairness, let it 
lead him whithersoever it will. He must be faithful to the methods 
and laws of rational inquiry, and not appear to be laboring to sup- 
port a preconceived system of belief, however justified, on its own 
grounds, that system may be. Dr. McCosh is always an open, 
candid reasoner; and yet, if we mistake not, his later productions 
are marked by a higher measure of philosophical freedom, and less 
of the theologian’s consciousness of a responsibility for making 
good the principles of the Christian system. This is due, indeed, 
partly, but not wholly, to the somewhat different nature of his 
themes. 

The “Intuitions of the Mind,” and its companion, the “ De- 
fense of Fundamental Truth,” his controversial work against Mill, 
present a full view of Dr. McCosh’s philosophical opinions. He 
is a sturdy opponent of Sensationalism, as it appears in Comte, 
Mill, Spencer, and other modern representatives of this school, and 
an earnest advocate of the spiritual philosophy which affirms that 
the mind is endowed with a stock of intuitive or a priori princi- 
ples not imported into it from the world without. At the same 
time, he is an equally determined opponent of the Kantian doctrine 
in all its modifications, which gives to these principles only a sub- 
jective validity. Thus he sets himself in opposition to Hamilton's 
theory of nescience and of the relativity of knowledge, holds that 
the antinomies are resolvable, and that we have a real, though it 
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be an inadequate, knowledge of the Infinite and Absolute. The ac. 
count which Dr. McCosh gives of the nature and origin of the in- 
tuitive convictions of the mind is clear and satisfactory. He shows 
that they are not innate images, or innate abstract notions; that 
they are not immediately before consciousness as laws or principles; 
but that they rise on the contemplation of objects, are primarily 
directed to individual things, and acquire their form, as general 
principles or axioms, by the operation of the faculty of abstraction 
and generalization. This is the true view of the subject. We are 
surprised that Dr. McCosh, in his notice of Professor Porter’s re 
cent work (Independent, Jan. 14), should attribute to the latter an 
opposite opinion,—the opinion, namely, that intuition is “a sepa- 
rate faculty, like the presentative, the representative,and the com- 
parative powers.” Dr. McVosh has been misled by inadvertently 
inferring from the division of Professor Porter’s treatise into four 
parts, the first three of which relate to as many faculties, that he 
holds to a distinct faculty of intuition. But this view Professor 
Porter diseard:, He makes (p. 77) the leading faculties of the in- 
tellect to be three, the presentative, the representative, and the 
generalizing faculty. He says (p. 97) that the intuitions must be 
“ generalized from all our intellectual activities,” being involved 
in them. “We proceed,” he says, (p. 498), “to examine the 
power of knowledge, not for the purpose of ascertaining what it 
can perform or produce, but what its processes involve and as- 
sume.” And, on the next page, he speaks of the reference of these 
intuitions to a separate faculty, or faculties, by certain authors, 
whom, however, he does not, in this particular, follow. Dr. 
McCosh makes the first criterion of intrinsic truth to be self-evi- 
dence, and necessity to be a “ secondary mark ” of the same species 
of truth. He says: “I am not inclined to fix on this [necessity] 
as the original or essential characteristic. I shrink from main- 
taining that a proposition is true because we must believe it.” 
“T would not ground the evidence on the necessity of belief, but 
I would ascribe the irresistible nature of the conviction to the self- 
evidence.” The question which the Author is considering is, 
How are we to distinguish an intuitive or primitive conviction 
from other propositions? It appears to us that “ self-evidence” 
and “necessity of believing” are here indistinguishable. In one 
sense, a proposition is not true, “because we must believe it:” It 
is not made true by our belief, but is true independently of that, 
or of our existence even. In another sense, however, a propos 
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tion is true—that is, is known to be true—because we must be- 
lieve it. There is no ulterior, no higher, evidence than this neces- 
sity of belief. The whole fabric of our knowledge is founded on 
it. There is no need, therefore, of looking for any test of an in- 
tuitive conviction beyond this necessity, together with the univer- 
sality which is inseparable from it. 

We have looked through Dr. McCosh’s volumes with much in- 
terest, in order to ascertain his views respecting the Will and Sin. 
He draws a marked distinction between will and sensibility. Will 
and emotions are not to be confounded. In insisting on this dis- 
tinction, Dr. McCosh shows his wisdom and independence. It 
would be well if theologians generally would recognize the neces- 
sity of this discrimination. Dr. McCosh is also correct in refusing 
to limit the action of the will and the sphere of responsibility to 
executive volitions. This is a superficial notion, which no respect- 
able thinkers of the present day would sanction. The will is ac- 
tive and the man is responsible, he affirms, for preferences which 
are not carried out in overt action. We do not think him, how- 
ever, equally happy or entirely consistent in his use of terms on 
this branch of the subject. He frequently says that wish and de- 
sire belong to the optative faculty, and for them we are responsi- 
ble. That we are often responsible for states of mind which are 
popularly termed wish and desire, is very true; bat do all wishes 
and desires come under this category? Must there not be a dis- 
tinction between such as are voluntary, and such as are involun- 
tary? This, we think, is undeniable. Accordingly, we are not 
surprised to find Dr. McCosh making this distinction. Thus he 
remarks, (Divine Government, p. 310), “to prefer pleasure to pain, 
honor to disgrace, society to solitude; in such acts as these, 
whether they exist in the shape of wish, desire, or volition, there 
is nothing morally approvable, or the opposite. The morality in 
the will begins at the place at which conscience interposes.” That 
is, the inward preference continued against the prohibition of con- 
science, becomes sinful. He allows (p. 270) that there may be 
a “collision of desires.” He expressly allows (p. 311) that wish 
and desire are not sinful, when we are restrained from actually 
seeking an object by hatred of sin, and that “the concupiscence 
of evil is sinful whenever the will has given its consent to its rise 
or continuance” (p. 312, note). This precise statement is one with 
which we fully accord. It occurs in a note, in which Dr. McCosh 
dissents from the opinion of Chalmers, who confounds sensibility 
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with will, ‘“Concupiscence of evil” is desire; and if, in order for 
it to be sinful, there must be superadded a consent of the will, 
then desire and will must be distinguished. We are not object. 
ing to the doctrine of the Author on this topic; we merely think 
that his terminology is capable of being improved. Dr. McCosh 
rejects Edwards’s definition of freedom, as the power to do as we 
please. He holds to an anterior liberty in’ choosing, such as is 
not included in this and similar definitions. (Divine Government, 
p- 271). Dr. McCosh explicitly affirms the power of contrary 
choice, as an essential characteristic of freedom. “The will is 
free. In saying so, I mean to assert not merely that it is free to 
act as it pleases. . . . . I claim for it an anterior and higher 
power, a power in the mind to choose, and when it chooses, a con- 
sciousness that it might choose otherwise. This truth is revealed 
to us by immediate consciousness, and is not to be set aside by 
any other truth whatever. It is a first truth, equal to the highest, 
to no one of which it will ever yield.” (Jntuitions, &c., p. 266. 
The italics are ours.) How is the will determined? Dr. MeCosh 
holds that “antecedent circumstances do act causally on the will;” 
but that here “ cause operates in a very different way upon the 
will from that in which it acts in other departments of nature.” 
How cause thus operates, without infringing in the least on the 
freedom of choice, is pronounced an insoluble mystery. (Zid., pp. 
269, 270.) These statements present the Author’s view in its 
ripest form, We should observe that all the statements on this 
subject in the work from which these citations are drawn are more 
carefully and succinctly made than in “The Divine Government.” 
As might be expected, Dr. McCosh holds that all sin, and all holi- 
ness, are voluntary. They involve choice. “Moral Good is a 
quality of certain actions proceeding from Free Will.” (Zntuitions, 
&c., p. 256.) Sin “is not a separate entity, like a plant or an ani- 
mal, but it is a quality of certain voluntary acts. It always re 
sides in some mental affection or act in which there is the exer- 
cise of free will. The guilt of sin thus always lies with him who 
commits it.” (Zbid., pp. 260, 261.) Numerous passages, equally 
definite, of the same purport, might be extracted if we had room 
for them. It is merely the necessary corollary of his conception 
of the Will, and of the sources and conditions of responsibility. 
After reading these and the like propositions, the reader will be 
curious to learn what Dr. McCosh has to say on the subject of 
Original Sin. It is the theme of an elaborate note on page 377 
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of “The Divine Government.” The Author refers with deserved 
praise to Miller’s treatise, and shows the influence of it in his own 
remarks and reasonings. He does not profess to offer any theory 
to explain the origin or divine permission of moral evil. ‘ As to 
original sin,” he adds, “it should ever be treated as a fact estab- 
lished, but shrouded in mystery. Its existence can be argued very 
immediately from moral experience. All inquiries into actual sin 
conduct us to an original sin. The circumstance that all persons 
sin as soon as they begin to act for themselves is a clear proof of 
the existence of a sinful nature. Man's state of nature is much 
the same as that of one who had produced a sinful state of will 
by previous sinful acts. This prepares us to believe, on the au- 
thority of the Word of God, in a relation of our sinful nature to 
the common father of the race—which farther fact, however, is not 
fitted to remove the mystery. All inquiries conduct us, too, to a 
slavery of the will—a fact which cannot be inconsistent with its 
essential freedom.” The moderation and sagacious caution of the 
Author are strikingly exhibited in these lines, and throughout the 
extended note from which they are taken. He holds to a bond- 
age of the will to evil from the commencement of our personal 
life; but he declines to commit himself to any specific theory as to 
the way in which it originates. Were all theologians of “ the Old 
Light School” as circumspect and judicious and reserved in their 
deliverances on this difficult subject, there would be far less con- 
troversy, and the preaching of the Gospel would encounter fewer 
hindrances in the way of its success. 

Dr. McCosh adopts a governmental theory of the Atonement. 
He considers it a “provision for vindicating the Divine govern- 
ment, dishonored by the rebellion of the creature, and this in ac- 
cordance with the character of God.” (Divine Government, p. 
474.) “We must believe that God hates sin, and that as upholder 
of the law and Governor of the world, he ought to punish trans- 
gression.” Sin is intrinsically evil and ill-deserving; but Christ 
has so glorified God on earth, in the presence of angels and men, 
that sin may be justly and safely forgiven. There are various 
forms of the governmental theory. The one adopted by Dr. 
MecCosh differs from the Grotian hypothesis, in that the latter 
looks merely to the public safety, with reference to the prevention 
of future transgression; while the former takes in the divine 
character, as requiring satisfaction or a public testimonial of honor, 
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throngh the obedience and suffering of the incarnate substitute 
for sinners. 

In addition to the four volumes, which comprise the principal 
works of Dr. McCosh, the Messrs. Carter have published, in a 
pamphlet, three of his “ Philosophical Papers,”—an “ Examination 
of Sir W. Hamilton’s Logic,” a “ Reply to Mill’s Third Edition,” 
and an Article on the “Present State of Moral Philosophy in 
Great Britain.” His timely and vigorous little work on the 
“ Natural and Supernatural,” which appeared a few years ago, is 
not included in the present edition of his writings. The produc 
tions of Dr. McCosh, in particular the “ Divine Government” and 
the “ Intuitions of the Mind,” have been widely read in New Eng- 
land, and have been highly appreciated. His philosophical doe- 
trines, as well as his recently expressed sentiments upon univer. 
sity education, are consonant with the best thought of New Eng- 
land. We trust that these able works—works pervaded through- 
out with an elevated Christian feeling—may have a still wider 
circulation in the form in which they have just been issued. The 
themes to which they relate are of the highest importance, and 
the character of the discussions is worthy of the themes. 


Tae American Epirion or Smirn’s “ Dicrionary OF THE 
Brste:” Proressor Hapiey’s ArticLe ON THE LANGUAGE OF 
THE New Txestament.*—Among the original articles contributed 
to the new edition of the Bible Dictionary is one (in Part XV.) 
by Professor Hadley, of Yale College, on the language of the New 
Testament. The well known learning and ability of the Author, 
as well as the interest that belongs to the theme, will render the 
following summary of the contents of Professor Hadley’s discus- 
sion acceptable to our readers: 

The subject of this Article is the much debated question, 
“What language was current in Palestine during the first cen- 
tury, and was used in the discourses and conversations reported 
in the New Testament?” It is certain that the ancient Hebrew 
of Moses, David, and Isaiah had ceased to exist as a popular lao- 
guage. The Hebrew mentioned in several New Testament pas 
sages as a spoken idiom, is shown by the specimens there given of 
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it to have been the Jewish-Aramaic or Chaldee. It was mainly 
jn consequence of the Babylonian Captivity, but by a gradual pro- 
cess extending over several generations, that this dialect sup- 
planted the old Hebrew. That it was in constant and familiar 
use among the Palestine Jews of the first century, is proved by a 
variety of evidence :—by the statements of the historian Josephus ; 
—by the early existence in that country of a Hebrew (Aramaic) 
gospel of Matthew ;—perhaps by the earliest Targums, or Chaldee 
translations of the Old Testament Scriptures, though these may 
have been designed rather for the Jews of Upper Asia ;—but, most 
unequivocally, by testimonies found in the New Testament itself. 
Thus, the Apostle Paul used it in addressing the multitude at 
Jerusalem, who had evidently expected to hear him in Greek, and 
were gratified by his preference of their native idiom. Our Lord 
is expressly stated to have used it in a number of instances. Why 
these alone should be specified, when (as is probable) he used it 
habitually, is a question which admits only of conjectural answers. 
In one instance (“ maiden, arise”), where Mark represents him as 
speaking Aramaic, Luke merely gives the Greek sense of his words, 
showing that in other cases we cannot safely hold him to have 
spoken Greek because he is not said to have spoken Aramaic. 

The Greek was introduced into Palestine, as well as other coun- 
tries about the eastern Mediterranean, by the conquests of Alex- 
ander. For along time the land was subject to the Macedonian 
princes of Egypt and Spain, with whom Greek was the language 
of court and government, used in public documents, in laws and 
proclamations, and in the administration of justice, at least in the 
higher tribunals. It was the language of numerous colonial cities 
planted in all countries under Macedonian sway. It soon became 
the common language of commercial intercourse between these 
countries. In Palestine there were Hellenizing influences of a 
special character. The Seleucid rulers of Syria made strenuous 
efforts to force Greek culture and religion on the subject Jews. 
The national reaction under the Maccabees, brought about by these 
efforts, was of no long duration. The Romans, when they became 
masters of the country, were themselves already Hellenized to a 
great extent: there is little doubt that the Roman administration 
of state and justice in Palestine was conducted in Greek, not 
Latin. Of Caesarea, the second city in the land, and of many 
other cities, particularly in the north and northeast, we know that 
they were wholly or partly occupied by Greeks. The Jews who 
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migrated in large numbers into other lands, acquired the Greek, 
while they generally forgot their native idiom. Hence the first 
Bible-version—that of the LX-X., made for the Jews in Egypt— 
was made in Greek, not Aramaic. These Jews, returning to 
Palestine at the national festivals, and on other occasions, would 
do much to extend the use of Greek in their own land. The Hel- 
lenists, twice mentioned in the Acts, were probably such returned 
Jews, who were distinguished not as speaking Greek (for most 
others could do so), but as speaking only Greek, having lost the 
knowledge of Aramaic. There is reason to believe that the Sep- 
tuagint version was extensively used in Palestine. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that the quotations from the Old Testament made in 
the New are generally given in the language of the Septuagint. It 
is probable that this version was commonly read in the worship of 
the synagogue, with such renderings or explanations as might be 
required in Aramaic, and was thus made familiar to the ear and 
mind of the people. Even Josephus, though a man of learning, 
makes more use of the Septuagint in his works than of the original 
Hebrew. 

The extent to which Greek had become current in Palestine, 
is apparent from the fact that the multitude in Jerusalem, whom 
Paul addressed in Aramaic, had hushed themselves to hear him 
address them in Greek. It is apparent, no less, from the style of 
the New Testament writers, most of them men of little learning, 
who yet use the Greek with a facility, power, and copiousness of 
expression, as if accustomed to use it from early years. Their 
Greek had, indeed, come down to them from persons who learned 
it in mature life, and therefore with a coloring of Aramaic, which 
the continued use of the Septuagint, with its Hebraizing idiom, 
had a tendency to perpetuate. 

The conclusion is that the Palestine Jews of the New Testa- 
ment period were to a great extent Bilingual, having the Aramaic 
for their popular idiom, but familiar also from childhood with the 
Greek. Among other cases of this kind, a striking one is pre- 
sented by the modern Nestorians, who have for their vernacular 
tongue a dialect of the Syriac, but are all able to speak fluently 
the languages of the Turks or Koords among whom they live. 

Which language, Greek or Aramaic, the speakers of the New 
Testament used in particular instances, is not generally stated. It 
may often be conjectured with more or less probability. We car- 
not safely assume, with a recent writer, that in every discourse 
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which contains an Old Testament passage cited in the words of 
the Septuagint, Greek must have been the origina] language. But 
we may presume that addresses made to Roman magistrates or 
other non-Jewish auditors, or to Jewish audiences outside of 
Palestine, were made in Greek. And, on the other hand, we may 
reasonably suppose that the familiar utterances of our Lord to his 
disciples and friends were spoken in Aramaic. It does not appear 
from the New Testament history that either our Lord or his apos- 
tles, in their public teachings, made use of any other languages than 
these. 

These are the leading points of the Article, which concludes with 
a brief account of the literature of the subject. 


Tue Ante-Nicene Faturrs: Tat Writines or Oricen.*— 
The publishers of the new translations of the patristic literature of 
the first three centuries include in their late issues Irenaeus, Hip- 
polytus, the first volume of Cyprian, and one volume of Origen. 
The prospectus did not promise a complete translation of Origen’s 
writing, but we trust that the patronage extended to the series 
will be sufficient to induce the publishers to make it comprise 
everything prior to the Council of Nicwa. The present volume 
of Origen includes the treatise “ De Principiis,” and Book I. of the 
work against Celsus. The former, the first system of divinity 
which was produced in the Church, exists only in the Latin ver- 
sion of Rufinus, and the value of it to us is very much lessened by 
the liberties which that translator took with the original. The 
title signifies the beginnings or foundation—not of doctrine—but 
of things. The Trinity is a leading topic, since the aim is to un- 
fold the metaphysics which Christianity reveals. The work against 
Celsus is the ablest of all the apologetic treatises which have come 
down to us. It exhibits the mature views of its author, for it was 
Written in the latter part of his life. It offers an instructive pic- 
ture of the controversy that was going on between the assailants 
of Christianity and its friends, with a fair view of the arguments 
on both sides. The references to Celsus are so numerous that we 
can form a good idea of the character and contents of his work. It 
isto be hoped that the Commentaries of Origen—at least those 
on Matthew and John—may be added to the treatises, of which 
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we have here the first installment. These exist in the Greek, 
and hence we are not left in doubt as to whether we have the 
thoughts of Origen, or the thoughts deemed advisable to substitute 
for them. 


Tuaver’s Revisep Trans.ation or WrnEr’s New Testament 
Grammar.*—This admirably printed volume is the fulfillment of 
a promise which was given to the public three years ago. It was 
then announced that Professor Thayer, who had recently entered 
upon his duties in the Theological Seminary at Andover, was 
about to prepare a revised translation of Winer’s Grammar. So 
much time had elapsed without the appearance of the work, that 
those who were interested in the matter, and yet were unacquaint- 
ed with the facts of the case, were beginning, at length, to fear 
that the undertaking had been abandoned. But, early in the 
present year, these apprehensions were set aside by the publica- 
tion of the book, and an explanation of the long delay was given, 
which will prove very satisfactory to all who have desired its 
appearance. The translator’s preface informs us that after a very 
considerable portion of the work had been finished, and three 
hundred pages or more had been stereotyped, the plans which had 
been formed were largely modified by the publication of the 
seventh edition of the Grammar in Germany. With a determina- 
tion to make the work as valuable as possible, the translator re- 
solved to revise the whole in connection with this latest edition. 
He accordingly retraced his steps to a considerable degree, and 
prepared his translation in conformity with his modified plan. 
The result is, that we have before us, in our own language, “ a re- 
production of the original work,” in its most perfect form, and 
with its author’s latest additions and improvements. The wisdom, 
as well as the appreciation of the interests of students of the New 
Testament, which Professor Thayer has displayed in adopting this 
course at the cost of long delay and largely increased labor, 
entitle him to the favorable regard of the public. 

The present work, as the translator informs his readers, is 
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founded upon and is substantially a revision of the translation by 
Professor Edward Masson, which appeared about ten years ago. 
This translation was made from the sixth edition of the original. 
It was more valuable, on this account, than the translations of 
previous editions at an earlier date, but, as is well known, it was 
so marred by mistakes as to make it an unsatisfactory work. A 
thorough and careful comparison of it with the German work and 
the preparation of a new American translation were much to be 
desired. The labor necessary to this end, together with the ex- 
amination of the more recent German edition which was published 
some seven years after Professor Masson's volume appeared, is 
what Professor Thayer has taken upon himself. It is just to him 
to say, that his work has been well performed. + So far as we have 
been able to examine the two volumes, we find that he has avoid- 
ed or corrected the errers of Masson’s translation. We do not 
doubt that the old volume will be entirely superseded by the new 


one. 
The New Testament Grammar of Winer is too well known and 


too highly esteemed to require any statement respecting it at this 
time. It has been, to say the least, one of the great works which» 
within the past fifty years, have done so much to advance the pro- 
gress of the study of the New Testament language. The change 
which has so largely done away with the old and unreasonable 
ideas in regard to that language, and which has introduced a 
more scholarly method of study and a more sound and sensible 
style of interpretation, is, in no inconsiderable degree, due to the 
labors of this celebrated man. He and his fellow-laborers in the 
same or kindred departments have put an end to the custom of 
reading into the Sacred Text what is derived from mere preconceiv- 
ed theological notions, or from erroneous views which are made 
the basis of all interpretation. At least, they have accomplished 
this result, except in the case of those who are altogether unschol- 
arly, or those who have such doctrines to defend as, with a fair in- 
terpretation, are not to be found in the Scriptures. And the pro- 
gress of a few more years will see even these persons diminishing 
in numbers and gradually passing away. We are glad to have 
the works of these scholars made accessible to American students 
and ministers. We hope that, under their influence, our ministers 
will become more and more learned men, in the best sense of the 
word, and that they will enter more and more fully into a true and 
thorough Biblical scholarship 
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Professor Thayer’s translation, in addition to its greater accu- 
racy and more faithful presentation of the original work, is made 
very useful by its more perfect index of the passages in the New 
Testament which are referred to in the volume. In this respect, 
the former translation, of which we have spoken, is incomparably 
inferior. The designation of the pages of the sixth and seventh 
German editions, in the margins of the pages of this volume, will 
prove quite valuable to those who have occasion to use German 
commentaries, but have not the Grammar in German. A con- 
siderable amount of labor will, frequently, be saved for the student 
by this happy expedient of the translator. There are, comparatively 
speaking, few opportunities for a person to make himself promi- 
nent, who simply tries to present in his own native language the 
thoughts and ideas of a foreign author. Professor Thayer has been 
careful to avoid even these opportunities, and to hide himself as 
much as possible behind the work which he has done. But we 
believe that he may take the full satisfaction of having rendered a 
good service to those engaged in the studies belonging to his own 
department, and we feel sure that his efforts will be appreciated by 
many as they deserve to be. 


Ewer’s Sermons on THE Fariure or Prorestantism.*—The 
Sermons contained in this volume are a series of discourses which 
the author preached, a few months since, before the congregation 
worshiping in his own church. They have attracted a larger 
share of the public attention than they deserve, if they are to be 
judged either by their merits as sermons or by the importance of 
the things which they say. As literary performances they com- 
pare favorably with many of the discourses of the author’s com- 
peers in the Anglican Catholic Church, as he is pleased to call it. 
But they are, certainly, not very remarkable specimens of pulpit 
eloquence. As for the statements which they make, and the pic- 
ture of the present and the future which they give, we do not 
suppose that they are particularly alarming to anybody among 
‘the sects.” But they assert that Protestantism has proved 4 
failure; and, for this reason, a considerable number of persons of 
more or less prominence have felt called upon to reply to them. 
This is a thing naturally to be expected. A person who should 
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take an opportunity afforded him to deliver a course of lectures on 
American liberty, and should use it for the purpose of showing 
that the Declaration of Independence has proved itself to be a 
complete failure, would, doubtless, suddenly find his name in the 
public papers, and would call forth lectures and argumentations 
on the other side. But the great mass of thinking men would not 
be very much disturbed by his assertions, or frightened by his 
solemn warnings. And as for the great Declaration, we have 
confidence that it would survive his lectures without any percep- 
tible diminution of its vigor and life. In the controversy between 
Protestantism and Dr. Ewer, it would not be surprising if the re- 
sult should prove to be somewhat similar, and if the fuilure were 
to be with the Reverend gentleman rather than with what he 
considers a great heresy. 

The author makes two points against Protestantism, as show- 
ing that it has evidently and disastrously failed. The first is, that 
it has failed to reach the masses; the second, that it has failed to 
preserve Christianity on earth, or has tended toward infidelity. 
The first evil—that in respect to reaching the masses—is exhibit- 
ed in the pew-system and the absence of “ sisterhoods,” as matters 
connected with the practical arrangements of the church, and in 
the want of attractiveness for several classes of men, as, for ex- 
ample, those who desire a positive faith, and the want of provision 
for the squalid and meaner portions of the population. The second 
is seen in the dreadful condition of those countries, such as Ger- 
many and New England, where Protestantism has had its largest 
influence. On this latter evil he is, if possible, more decisive than 
on the former. The descending scale, along which the adherents 
of “the sects” pass, with fearful rapidity, is presented with a kind 
of prophetic fervor. The worthy grandfather of a family in New 
England, or any other Provestant region, lived his simple life as a 
Calvinistic Presbyterian (so Dr. Ewer represents the matter), but, 
unfortunately, with his Preshyterianism he had a tendency toward 
private judgment and discussion. The terrible result of such a 
tendency in the good and godly man did not wa’ 
evil influence began to work. The father of the family—alas | 
that the degeneracy is so great in a single generation—becomes a 
Congregationalist. And he discusses and “ privately judges” more 
than his father did. No wonder that the evil develops more 
rapidly as it passes on to his son, who becomes a Unitarian, and 
to his grandson, who ends the history in Parkerism and infidelity. 
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All this is as natural as it is appalling. It is seen everywhere 
where Protestantism has found a home, and it is seen because 
Protestantism has no real ground to stand upon, and, therefore, 
must gradually disappear. The proot of this downward tendency 
is given in the presentation of the horrible condition of infidelity 
in New England, where the author seems to think that vital god- 
liness is rapidly passing away. In those districts where revivals 
have been most frequent, he thinks the evil is worse than in other 
places. Such districts are spiritually burned over, as it were, and 
are “nigh unto cursing.” Even Yale College—in regard to which 
he remarks, that he believes it to have been founded on account 
of the Unitarianiem of Harvard—displays in its history the work- 
ing of the same great law of decay. President Clap “ publicly ac- 
knowledged not only the Westminster Catechism and Confession 
of Faith and the Saybrook Platform, but also the Apostles’, Nicene, 
and Athanasian Creeds as agreeing with the word of God.” 
President Stiles would not assent to anything but the Saybrook 
Platform. This last mentioned test of faith “was abrogated in 
1822,” and thus the Church of Christ in the College “ which began 
with full, definite, established formulas of Faith has ended, in this 
respect, in nothing.” These are but illustrations, of course, drawn 
from the immediate neighborhood of the author’s residence, but 
they are illustrations of a universal fact. New England seems to 
be a favorite place for all persons to refer to, who wish: to depict 
the evils resulting from free thought. And we are not surprised 
that it is so, for we have had freedom of thought in its largest ex- 
tent here, and, of course, have had its accompanying dangerous 
tendencies. But when a worthy Episcopal minister of the more 
sacerdotal order, in the city of New York, begins to deplore in 
public the want of piety and religious life in New England, we 
feel somewhat as we did, in former days, when Southern statesmen 
discoursed upon the wild, excessive liberty of New England, or as 
we do occasionally, even now, when theologians of the Princeton 
stripe bewail the rationalism of new-school theology. It is 4 
mysterious ordering of Providence that there are always some men 
in the world who want to go back to the dark ages, and who are 
filled with alarm when ordinary human beings begin to think. 
But it is no strange thing, when such men exist, that they regard 
everything that moves in the line of thought as a failure We do 
not know that Dr. Ewer is a man of this order, but his recent ut- 
terances, and those of his friend, Dr. Morgan Dix—who thinks 
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that Martin Luther, by advocating private judgment in respect to 
the Bible, laid the foundation of all the errors and infidelity and 
rationalism of the present day, and therefore that private judg- 
ment should not be tolerated—are utterances which belong to men 
of this order. They are utterances which will be reéchoed, no 
doubt, in another generation by men of the same class who may 
follow them, but they will, probably, have little influence on the 
progress of the world. The Protestant element, which has, after 
so many struggles and trials, found a firm place among mankind, 
is a thing which the race will not be likely to give up. Revolutions 
do not go backward, however much lamentation there is over 
their going forward. Weare not aware that piety is much dimin- 
ished now beyond what it was before Martin Luther began his 
work. 

Dr. Ewer has a very admirable way of conducting his argument, 
so far as the interests of his own side are concerned. If any one 
attempts to answer what he says, by showing that the Catholic 
branches of the Church have failed as badly, or even worse than 
Protestantism, Dr. Ewer replies by saying that this is not the 
question. The question is in regard to Protestantism only. But, 
if this “ great heresy” has succeeded as well, or even better than 
Catholicism, (whether Anglican, Roman, or Greek), in reforming, 
elevating, and Christianizing the world, it seems to us that Dr. 
Ewer’s conclusions prove to be somewhat unfounded. The Lord, 
surely, has not left the world altogether without the light of truth. 
If, however, he has not thus left it, the light of truth must be in 
that system which is doing the most for the spiritual welfare of 
mankind. Supposing, now, we can show that—with all its failures 
to accomplish everything that could be desired—Protestantixm is 
more successful, and has always been more successful than the Catho- 
lie system, the charges and solemn declarations which these sermons 
contain lose much, if not the whole, of their force. It is perfectly 
proper, therefore, to bring this comparison of the two systems into 
the discussion. But Dr. Ewer has hit upon another happy method 
of escaping the force of what his adversaries say. In case they 
prove a failure in any one of the three branches of the great Catholic 
Church, he immediately replies that this amounts to nothing, for 
these failures are owing to the additional elements—outside of 
simple Catholicism—which these branches have adopted, and which 
make them Anglican, Roman, or Greek. Of course, under such 
circumstances, the controversy is wholly in his own hands. As 
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there is no Catholicism pure and simple, the advocate of Protest- 
antism cannot say that it fails to reach the masses, or tends to- 
wards infidelity. He can only say this of one after another of the 
three branches of the Church, all of which have their Catholicism 
mixed with foreign elements. But, if all the Catholicism which 
we have had any experience of is that in the mixed and adulter- 
ated forms, our only possibility of judging is to confine ourselves 
to these forms. We can show that the Anglican Catholic Church, 
for example, does not reach the masses any more successfull y—or 
even as much so—as the “sects” do. Everybody knows this, and 
Dr. Ewer does not seem to deny it altogether. We can, also, 
show that, while the Roman and Greek branches of the Catholic 
Church succeed in influencing the masses, they signally fail in 
Christianizing them. But we cannot show that the unadulterated 
Catholicism, of which Dr. Ewer speaks, has failed, and he cannot 
show that it has not failed, for there is no such thing in the world. 
The question, in this light, becomes simply a question as to which 
of the two systems, which he describes as the Catholic and the 
Protestant, is most in accordance with the ideas and principles 
which the Lord gave to his disciples. Is that system “ which 
founds everything on the Bible,” or that system “ which rests 
everything upon the Church” the true system? Which of the 
two is in accordance with the mind of Christ? This is the ques- 
tion on which the whole controversy tufns. But if so, Dr. Ewer’s 
sermons might better have dwelt upon that question. Instead of 
this, he charges Protestantism with being a failure, and laboriously 
attempts to prove the charge. We reply that it has, beyond ques- 
tion, failed in a measure—nothing in this world is perfect or per- 
fectly successful—but it has succeeded better than any branch of 
the Catholic Church. This has no bearing upon the matter, he 
answers, for these branches are not the Catholic Church pure and 
simple. There is no Catholic Church pure and siniple, we reply; 
and if the distinguished Doctor hides himself, in case of every s- 
sault, behind the Anglicanism, the Romanism, and the Greek 
element, we can carry the argument no farther on this line. We 
can only say that the Catholic system is, historically, in these 
forms, and that, if we are to compare it with Protestantism at all 
during the past three hundred years, we must compare it as mani- 
fested in one of these three forms. Whether the Catholic system 
in any other form, or in an unadulterated form, would have suc- 
ceeded any better, is a thing on which Dr. Ewer may hold one 
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opinion and his neighbor may hold another; and the one opinion 
is as good as the other, until it is decided on independent evidence 
which is Christ’s own system. We think, however, that if Dr. 
Ewer makes the distinctive peculiarity of pure Catholicism to be 
“the resting of everything upon the Church,” the world will not 
agree with him in feeling that this idea or principle has been very 
favorable to the highest growth of piety and the widest extension 
of pure Christianity in the ages past. 

Dr. Ewer regards Protestantism as the second of the three great 
heresies of the world’s history. The first was Arianism, and the 
third is, and is to be, modern ‘‘Criticism” as represented by Strauss, 
Rénan, and Colenso. He seems to think that che third is the last 
one which is to be anticipated. There have been. indeed, and may 
be many other minor heresies, which “ strike at the superstructure 
and pinnacles of Christianity,” but these are “the monstrous forms 
of the brood which strike at her very foundations.” Arianism 
assailed the Church, as the mystical body of Christ, by attempting 
to destroy the God-man within her. Protestantism set the Church 
and the Bible in antagonism with each other. Criticism directly 
attacks the Bible. It is a somewhat striking fact, that the third 
great heresy, which now begins to manifest itself, has among its 
three leaders one from the Roman branch of the Catholic Church, 
and one from the Anglican; but the author, apparently, does not 
notice this. It leads us, however, to ask where, in Protestant 
countries, the tendency towards infidelity is greater or more uni- 
versal than in Catholic France for example, and to inquire, in regard 
to the Anglican Catholic body in England, how it happens that so 
large a portion of the men within its limits whose minds are waked 
up to thought or scholarship are falling into “modern criticism” in @ 
greater or less degree. ‘Either the Catholic cannot be so much 
better than the Protestant system after all, or the Anglican and 
Roman elements must have so overwhelmed and buried the 
Catholic element that the latter has lost its influence, an! is 
searcely discoverable any longer. The fact is, that all this lamen- 
tation over Protestant thinking is a relic of the ignorant and super- 
stitious ages of the world. God made men with minds, and 
he meant to have them think for themselves. If he had not meant 
this, he would not have made them as he did. They may think 
wrongly because they have the power to think at all, and so they 
may act wrongly because they have freedom of moral action. 
Every power involves the possibility of its abuse, but this does 
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not prove that it is better or more religious to be without the 
power. We grow into all that is good and into fitness for the 
kingdom of heaven as intelligent and thinking beings, and a man 
who is afraid of or bewails thinking, is afraid of or bewails the 
human constitution which came from God himself. 

We have exceeded the limits of our space already in our notice 
of this volume, and we will only add, in closing, that the chief 
thing, in our judgment, which is to be apprehended in regard to 
the book, is, that the notoriety which it has gained, and the cause 
of which we have explained already, may be mistaken by its 
author for a public conviction of the truth or importance of what 
it says. 


Presipent DopcGe’s Evipences or Caristianiry* is a com- 
pactly stated and vigorously written argument, somewhat rhetori- 
cally expressed, but on the whole very effectively managed. The 
author has treated of a great variety of well-chosen topics, and 
has not at all overlooked the most recent philosophical and critical 
objections to the Christian system, and the writings in which its 
history and doctrines are to be found. We have no doubt that 
when the lectures were delivered they must have been very power- 
ful in their impression upon their hearers, and believe that, 9s a 
text-book for colleges and higher seminaries, it is well worth a 
trial. 


Tae American Cuurca Reeister.-—We may safely venture 
the prediction that few of the works which we have had occasion 
to commend in the New Englander, will have a longer vitality, or 
receive more ample annotations, or be more permanently useful 
than The American Church Register, ‘prepared by the Rev. 
Daniel P. Noyes, Secretary of Home Evangelization in Massa- 
chusetts, 

That the value of full and accurate church rolls was recognized 
by our ancestors, is attested by the archives of many parishes in 
which manuscripts, upwards of two centuries old, with lists of 
baptized persons and of church members, are still preserved. 





* The Evidences of Christianity, with an Introduction on the Existence of 
God and the Immortality of the Soul. By Esrxezer Donor, D. D., President of 
Madison University. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1869. 

+ The American Church Register: Adapted to Churches of Various Denomi- 
nations. Nichols & Noyes, Publishers, 117 Washington street, Boston. 
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Miscellaneous and unmethodical as some of these records are, they 
are fruitful in suggestions and helpful in the researches of all who 
like to enquire concerning the old paths. Nor is this merely a 
matter of cnrious lore, for the successful tracing of genealogical 
lines, the attestation of mariiages, the procuring of pensions, and 
the maintenance of one’s right to an inheritance depend not infre- 
quently upon the fidelity with which parochial records have been 
made, and the care taken in their preservation. 

The pastor of a church is, by training and by office, the proper 
person to record the various changes and results which come 
under his observation. No individual needs more than he to 
know the condition of every family and the standing of every 
person under his pastoral oversight. His own memoranda, scat- 
tered through numerous diaries and private record ‘books, are 
helpful to him beyond measure, and show, as the years roll on, 
what progress has been made in the great work for which church- 
es are established and maintained. But, alas! for the new man 
who, coming to a large church, finds no full list of his parishion- 
ers, no well posted rolls of church members and their baptized 
children, no guide but the uncertain memories of the oldest in- 
habitant, by which to identify names and persons, and to get trace 
of wanderers and absentees. 

Mr. Noyes’s Register is admirably prepared. It provides a 
place for everything pertaining to the church history, and thus in- 
vites the registrar to make his entries full and accurate. At one 
opening, the names of all the pastors are presented to the eye, 
with details concerning their nativity, education, continuance in 
office, &c. At another opening, the names of the succession of 
deacons appear. Places are provided, also, with appropriate 
printed headings for names of various committees, Sabbath School 
Superintendents, and other persons having charge of distinct 
departments of Christian activity, whether they hold office by 
church appointment or not. The roll of communicants gives 
ample space for recording the date and manner of admission, and 
the date and mode of removal, together with those changes of 
name by marriage which are sometimes so embarrassing in deter- 
ming the identity of persons. Every name being numbered, also, 
it is very easy by cross-references to mark relationships, filial, fra- 
ternal, &e. 

The roll of persons baptized suggests that the children of the 
covenant ought to be under the eye of the church, and invites the 
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recorder to trace out the history of those to whom a special 
promise is addressed, 

Full provision is also made for the record of marriages and 
deaths, for noting the attendance on public worship, and for pre- 
serving the account of benevolent contributions from year to year. 

Appended to the Church Register, though not always bound up 
with it, is another no less valuable Register of Families and Indi- 
viduals, in which is to be entered the name of every person who 
properly comes under the care of the church and pastor; the 
ruling being adapted to households large and small, and showing 
at a glance the number of persons in each family, their ages, and 
their relation to the church of Christ. However tormidable the 
task of filling the blank pages of this part of the work may 
appear, we are sure that it will repay the care spent upon it; and 
when the enrollment is once completed, it will be comparatively 
easy to make the corrections and additions which every month re- 
quires. The writer of this notice has exclaimed over and over 
again, “ O that my predecessors had written a book!” and we do 
not ..0w how any pastor can better help those who are to come 
after him and build on his foundation, than by leaving such a de- 
scription of the work in its progress as to show his successor of 
whom and what the parish consists. 

This Register is prepared in different styles to suit churches of 
different sizes, its various departments being proportioned to the 
number of communicants. We have not been in haste to bestow 
our praise upon this work, but after putting it to actual service 
and copying into it nearly a thousand names and dates, in one de- 
partment and another, we are glad to say that our first impressions 
of its convenience and usefulness are fully met; and we speak in 
the interest of the churches when we advise every one having 
charge of this matter of church statistics, to procure, examine, 
and adopt a work which we so highly approve. We do not know 
of anything of the kind so well adapted to the churches of the 
Congregational order. 

We think Mr. Noyes would do well to supplement this work by 
a private register for ministers, duplicating some pages of this 
volume, but giving room for lists of sermons, and details of labor 
and results, which are personal rather than parochial, and of which 
every minister needs to preserve some record. 
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Tue Orrice anp Work or THE CurisTIAN Ministry.—We 
are informed that Messrs. Sheldon & Co, have in press a book 
on “The Office and Work of the Christian Ministry,” by Pro- 
fessor Hoppin, of the Theological Department of Yale College. It 
will be a thorough and comprehensive treatment of this theme. 
It is designed to serve as a text-book in Homiletics and Pastoral 
Theology, and is intended also for the use of pastors, and of intel- 
ligent laymen, who desire instruction on the methods of Christian 
labor. It is the ripe fruit of the best study of the author for many 
years, and from its full and systematic character, as well as from 
the value of its discussions and suggestions, it will merit the re- 
spectful attention of the Christian public. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Horxins’s “ Law or Love anv Love as Law” is intimately re- 
lated to his “ Lectures on Moral Science,” which was published 
five years ago. To a certain extent it is a repetition of the same 
with a different method and new illustrations. Many points which 
were implied or assumed in the first treatise are more fully dis- 
cussed in the present Work; and the results and illustrations of 
the former volume are in turn assumed for the uses of this, so that 
the second series of Lowell Lectures may not improperly be called 
a continuation of and a supplement to the first. The present 
volume is specially arranged for the uses of a text-book, and is 
divided and subdivided very minutely for the convenience of in- 
structors and pupils. It is written with the freshness and individu- 
ality which always characterize the style of the author. In its 
tone and spirit it is elevating and Christiaa, without losing fresh- 
ness or point in any degree, or falling into a mannerism or cant. 
Many of the practical suggestions are forcibly and wisely stated, 
and the work is interesting to the general reader as well as to the 
student of the elements of ethical science. 

The principles taught in this volumes are in substance the same 
as those which have usually been accepted by the great New 
England Theologians, Edwards, Dwight, Taylor, and others. The 
author distinctly and critically rejects the principle that right and 
wrong are ultimate conceptions, but holds that they are founded 
on the relation of generic choices to supreme ends. This funda- 


* The Law of Love and Love as Law; or Moral Science, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, By Marx Horxins, D. D., LL.D., President of Williams College. New 
York; Charles Scribner & Co, 1869. 
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mental conception he formally defends at some length in his Intro- 
duction by critically examining some of the more prominent theo- 
ries which have been held in respect to this subject. We say 
some, for he has omitted to notice those of Hutcheson, Adam 
Smith, and Kant; as well as unwittingly spoken of the theory of 
Hobbes as having almost or entirely died out, which would 
scarcely be accepted as correct by the devotee of Herbert Spencer 
or Alexander Bain. The criticisms offered are pointed and effee- 
tive. There is, occasionally, wanting a sufficiently full statement 
of the theory criticised to satisfy the general reader, or even the 
student, that he has a sufficiently clear and full comprehension of 
the doctrine discussed to appreciate the force of the criticism. 
After this Introduction the author proceeds to the development of 
his subject under the two Divisions indicated by the two parts of 
the complex title of his work; The Law of Love, or Theoretical 
Morals, and Love as Love, or Practical Morals. The first part 
suggests three topics—Law, i. e. the nature of obligation, and 
Love, in its varieties, and Love operating as law. Of these three 
topics, the first is that to which the author devotes the most care- 
ful attention, being well aware that the relation of obligation is 
commonly charged as the weak side of the theory which he ad- 
vocates. The several conditions of obligation are stated as fol- 
lows, viz., Freedom, involving spontaneity, an End, a Good, and 
Personality, which implies Moral Reason and Free Will. These 
conditions being each explained, we look forward with eager ex- 
pectation to his explanation of what the relation or idea of obliga- 
tion is which these conditions evolve or produce. We are some- 
what disappointed when the author asserts that it is an idea of the 
Moral Reason which is affirmed when these conditions are present. 
He then adds, “The affirmation of obligation thus made involves 
both an idea and a feeling; and these are so in a state of fusion 
that we say indifferently, the idea, or the feeling of obligation. 
The Moral Reason being conditioned, as we have seen, upon 4 
sensibility, this is true of all its products.” This statement of the 
author seems to us unsatisfactory, not because, as a popular state: 
ment, it is not true, nor because, rhetorically considered, it is not 
felicitous, but because it does not answer, in philosophical form, 
the very question which, just at this stage of the analysis, we are 
prompted to ask. A similar indistinctness, which is hidden by 
similar phraseology, is found in his explanation of the Moral Kea- 
son. President Hopkins says very correctly that the Moral Rea- 
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son, as the source of certain fundamental ideas, which are presup- 
posed in all moral action, may be regarded as analogous to the 
Reason as the originator of those ideas which are fundamental to 
all intellectual activity. He asserts also, and proves by several 
arguments that the moral ideas which are developed by, and for 
the Moral Reason, are conditioned on the sensibility, and involve 
the ultimate idea of good. But he does not at all explain how the 
Moral Reason is related to the Intellectual Reason, nor whether or 
not obligation is a peculiar and original idea, which is psychologi- 
cally conditioned upon, but not logically resolvable into that dis- 
cerned relation of an action to its end, and to the sensibilities con- 
nected therewith, which he says is fundamental to all moral ac- 
tivity. The relation of the conscience to the intellect also, is not en- 
tirely cleared up. We are left in the dark as to whether it has 
any function which is properly intellectual, or, if it has, what re- 
lation such a function has to those of the so-called intellect proper. 
We have no doubt as to the views which the author must adopt 
if he pushes his fundamental principles to their logical conclusions, 
but we should prefer that he would state them clearly for himself, 
and thus bring them into manifest harmony with these axioms. 

But we have been led further in a critical direction than we had 
intended to go. We have only space to add that the work will 
add to the very high reputation which the author enjoys for in- 
dependent thought and for Christian simplicity of aim. We wish 
for it a wide circulation as an elevating and instructive guide upon 
subjects which vitally interest every thoughtful person. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


ConGreGaTIoNAL Hisrory.—1200-1567.*—The massive volume 
of Congregational History by Dr. Waddington of London (whose 
visit to this country ten years ago many of our readers will re- 
member) is a work of higher value than the author’s best friends 
could have anticipated. In its plan and scope, and in the field 
which it explores, as well as in its distinctive merits, it is quite un- 
like what our acquaintance with his former publications and with 
the particular direction of his antiquarian inquiries had led us to 
expect. As the dates on the title-page (1200-1567) intimate, it 
ends just where the story of modern Congregationalism, in the 





* Congregational History.—1200-1567. By Joan Wapvpierox, D. D. London: 
John Snow & Co., 2 Ivy Lane. Paternoster Row. 1868. 8vo. pp. 748. 
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ordinary meaning of the name, begins. The history contained in this 
volume, according to the author’s representation of his design, “ is 
not so much that of a religious denomination as of the development 
of the principles denominated Congregational.” At first the 
reader finds himself in “the darkest period of ecclesiastical his- 
tory,” and proceeding from that point, he sees “ the gradual resto- 
ration of the Church as a divine institution to its primitive purity 
and simplicity.” While he sees how long a preparation there was 
for the religious and doctrinal reformation in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and what protests against superstition and hierarchical 
oppression were uttered by successive witnesses, age after age, he 
sees, “in all the vicissitudes of the momentous conflict, an under- 
current of opinion,” tending toward the primitive simplicity of 
Christian organization. He finds, from time to time, the phe- 
nomenon of “Christian people drawn together by the force of 
kindred affection,” and guided by primitive example or by the in- 
stinct of the primitive spirit, “ meeting together for mutual in- 
struction and united worship, apart from the parochial congrega- 
tions of the national Church.” 

Beginning at “the zenith of the Papacy,” when the notion that 
the priest could “ make the body of Christ,” and “ act in the person 
of Christ,” instead of being a vulgar superstition only, was 
asserted and maintained by learned theologians; when the scho- 
lastic theory of transubstantiation—that stupendous metaphysical 
perversion of language perfectly intelligible to Christian affection 
and to common sense—was formally sanctioned by an assembly 
pretending to represent the universal Church of Christ; and 
when for the simply spiritual ministry of pastors and teachers 
holding forth the word of life, there had been substituted every- 
where a priesthood armed with supernatural powers, banded 
together in subordination to a supreme pontiff, and separated by 
an enforced celibacy from natural relations to human society ; our 
author describes the struggles not of Congregationalism existing 
in organized churches, but of Congregational principles distinctly 
asserted or unconsciously implied and maintained by successive 
witnesses through a period of almost five hundred years. He says 
in the announcement of his purpose : 


“We propose, by the light of indubitable evidence, to trace the course of this 
revival of first principles in relation to church polity. The dawn of the Refor- 
mation, like that which breaks upon the tops of the mountains after a long and 
cheerless night, cannot be determined with unfailing exactness as to time. 


We 
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cannot fix a precise date either to the discovery of a principle or to the first re- 
newed application of a long forgotten truth. It is often the result of the inqui- 
ries of many minds, continued through successive generations, and simultaneously 
directed to different points. 

“Tn the investigation on which we are entering, we frame for ourselves, there- 
fore, no particular theory of ecclesiasiical development, nor do we look for the 
appearance of witnesses in any regular order of succession. The divine plan can 
never be anticipated by human sagacity. Reverently following the direction of 
truth, we shall advance with even step, though the path may be intricate, as in a 
gloomy forest or an entangled wilderness, with the cheering persuasion that we 
shall find an outlet, and obtain in the erid a prospect, fair and commanding, that 
shall more than compensate our toil.” _p. 5. 


In the ages before that great conflict and separation which we 
commonly call the Reformation, and which is often represented, 
inconsiderately, as the beginning of Protestantism, there were two 
forces essentially adverse to each other, working throughout west- 
ern Christendom. On the one hand, there was the force of hier- 
archical organization, armed by superstition with supernatural 
functions, and mediating between God and human souls. On the 
other hand, there was the force, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, 
of the Christian religion—in the Scriptures; in the living tra- 
dition of the facts and principles which constitute the gospel ; and 
in Christian experience and character, or what we learn to recognize 
as the presence and working of the Holy Spirit. These two forces 
were everywhere interfused and mingled, and were not unfre- 
quently subservient in some sort to each other. Good men, “ full 
of faith and of the Holy Ghost,” were often included in the 
priesthood, and often their gifts and their sanctity of personal 
character contributed to its aggrandizement. The antichristian 
hierarchy grew at the expense of spiritual Christianity, steadily 
overgrowing and concealing it, yet sharing in its life; like a para 
sitic plant drawing its sustenance from the tree which it encircles 
with its fatal garniture, and which, struggling to develop its own 
life according to its own nature, still puts forth something of its 
own foliage, and here and there, perhaps, something of its own 
fruit, among the festoons hung over it by its insidious enemy. 
Men were found, in those ages, among the clergy—in monasteries 
perhaps as often as anywhere—sometimes wearing the titles and 
badges of university doctors—sometimes invested with episcopal 
dignity—who testified for the sufficiency and supremacy of the 
Scriptures; who denied the efficacy of priestly sacraments ; who 
denounced the Roman power as mystical Babylon; who main- 
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tained that what was then called the Church was not Christ’s in- 
stitution, and who looked for a day when it should be seen and 
acknowledged that the true Church is the communion of souls 
that have been born of the Spirit. Consciously or unconsciously, 
and with various degrees of intelligence and explicitness, those 
men asserted Congregational principles. The history of such 
witnesses and of their testimony, as well as of communities sepa- 
rated from the Roman unity and professing to obey Christ rather 
than Christ’s pretended vicar—communities like the Waldenses, 
the English Lollards, and the followers of Huss—is Congregational 
history. 

In addition to the two conflicting forces which we have just de- 
scribed, there was the force of civil government, distinct from 
both the others, generally in some sort of alliance with the hier- 
archy, but sometimes in conflict with it. The first aim in the 
policy of the first Christian emperor, was to adjust the relations 
between Christianity and the imperial government. Already had 
the Christian ministry, instituted by the Apostles in local churches 
mutually independent, become, by the growth of superstition, a 
powerful priesthood; and, although the organization of that 
priesthood had not been completed, the sagacious eye of Constan- 
tine saw, in the bishops and the inferior clergy, the possibility of 
a Christian hierarchy that should be codrdinate everywhere with 
the civil magistracy, but subordinate to the supreme power in his 
person. The alliance between Christianity and the state contri- 
buted largely to the growth of the Church as an organization gov- 
erned by the clergy, then to the progressive separation of the 
clergy into a distinct class or caste governed by the prelacy, and 
ultimately to the exaltation of the Pope as the center of unity and 
the spiritual sovereign of Christendom. During the period from 
Constantine to Luther, the relations between the hierarchical and 
secular powers were such that notwithstanding the constantly re- 
curring conflict about the rights of the church and of its head, 
the Supreme Pontiff, every attempt at ecclesiastical reformation on 
the voluntary principle was regarded as a crime against the state, 
Every such attempt was, in fact, an assertion of individual liberty, 
and was, therefore, contrary to the genius of the feudal system. 
No toleration was granted to the idea that Christian men, under 
a monarch bearing the Christian name, might claim the same 
liberties and rights which Christians, guided by the Apostles, 
dared to exercise under Pagan emperors. At last the ever-increas- 
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ing weight of the Papal domination, and the abuses inseparable 
from the attempt to administer Christianity under the form of a 
ruling and centralized hierarchy, produced that revolt of princes 
and nationalities which overthrew the Papacy in half of Europe, 
and which is known in history as the Reformation. Then it was 
that national churches, independent of Rome and of each other, 
came into existence with their various methods of church govern- 
ment. Certain secular governments, breaking from their con- 
nection with the organized and corrupted catholicity, and making 
a new alliance with religious reformers, attempted—each govern- 
ment acting for itself within its own territory—to reorganize 
Christianity in such methods as seemed most practicable and most 
hopeful; and the religious reformers, more careful for the sub- 
stance of Christianity than for the mode of its administration, 
were fain to accept the best method of church government they 
could, without asking too curiously whether it was absolutely 
the best. 

Such were the three principal factors in the ecclesiastical history 
of those ages,—spiritual Christianity, hierarchical Christianity, 
and the secular power. In the action and reaction of these forces, 
there were discussions and controversies, aspirations and endeay- 
ors, struggles and martyrdoms, which belong legitimately to Con- 
gregational history. Here and there may be sven the cropping 
out of Congregational principles—the assertion, explicit or by 
implication, of the rudiments of that primitive church-order 
which we trace in the Scriptures of the New Testament. Our 
author has told the story well; and all the churches—especially 
those of the “ Congregational Way ”—owe him a debt of gratitude. 

[This book can be obtained from Messrs. C. Scribner & Co., of 
New York]. 


History or Sramrorp.*—Stamford is one of the oldest towns 
in Connecticut, its settlement dating from 1641, three years after 
New Haven, and eighteen years before Norwich. A well-known 
disagreement in the Church at Wethersfield led a company of the 
original settlers there to break away and establish themselves in a 
new tract of land which was offered to them by the New Haven 
colony west of the town of Norwalk. Toquams appears to have 
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been the original name of the site, as it was known to the people 
in New Haven, though Rippowam was another designation em- 
ployed by the settlers themselves. Both these Indian names soon 
gave way, according to the fashion of the day, to the English ap. 
pellation “Stamford,” the fitness of which (if there ever was any) 
has long been forgotten. 

The relations of the new plantation to the central jurisdiction of 
New Haven were not always harmonious, and there is an amusing 
account of a “ rebellion,” in the name of local law, based on English 
antecedent, versus “the New Haven tyranny.” The Quakers 
also early disturbed the peace of the new settlement. A portion 
of a manuscript journal kept by two Friends, named Gill and 
Story, on their journey between Carolina and Rhode Island in 
1698, made for propagating their tenets, affords a curious illustra- 
tion of the ecclesiastical and religious controversies of the time. 

Mr. Hunt’ ston has looked into the history of the families which 
were early found in Stamford, has traced the history of the 
churches and their ministers, the origin of the public schools, the 
services of the town in the revolutionary war, the war of 1812, 
and the recent war for the Union, and has added much that per- 
tains to the recent rapid growth of Stamford as a sort of suburb 
of New York. His volume is illustrated with portraits and views, 
and has an index of surnames. It is interesting, as a local history 
ought to be, from the numerous minute facts which it includes, 
rather than from any elaborate efforts at literary style, and it affords 
a useful illustration of the growth of New England institutions and 
ideas. The author, a graduate of Yale College, had previously 
published a genealogy of the Huntington family, and is otherwise 
well known for his zeal in antiquarian pursuits. 


Cutna AND THE Curnesx.*—Bibliography, with reference to 
China, divides itself into three periods—the medizval, the modern, 
and the recent. To the first belongs Marco Polo, Sir John Man- 
deville, and a few others; to the second, the rich accumulations 
of the Roman Catholic missionaries; and to the last, the less 
voluminous but more exact descriptions that have been given to 
the world since the opening of China by the recent treaties. 

Those of this last period may again be subdivided into two 
classes, one of which, represented by the works of Davis and Wil- 
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liams, sprang from the treaties of 1842-1844, while the other has 
grown out of the fuller opening of the whole empire by the nego- 
tiations of 1858-1860. 

The numerous works published soon after the latter date were 
largely occupied with details of diplomacy and military move- 
ments, and with the single exception of Mr. Doolittle’s, added little 
if anything to our previous information. That of Mr. Nevius ap- 
pears after so long an interval as to admit of a large accession in 
the way of experience under the new system of free intercourse, 
and it lays open the interior of China with a fullness sufficient to 
satisfy the curious, and a freshness which renders it the reverse of 
wearisome to the general reader. 

Six hundred years ago, when Marco Polo gave the world his 
experiences in Cathay, China came before the mind of Europe 
with all the vividness of a new discovery. Astounded by his 
statements as to the wealth, extent, and population of that far off 
land, the people of his day refused to believe him and gave him 
the soubriquet of “ Millione,” because he dealt in large numbers. 
His book had sufficient credit, nevertheless, to stimulate the efforts 
of Portuguese navigators to double the Cape of Good Hope, and 
impel Columbus to attempt to reach the Indies by crossing the 
Western Ocean. Nearer to our own time it kindled the funcy of 
Coleridge and inspired that wonderful fragment entitled “ Kubla 
Khan,” the most melodious dream ever warbled from the lips of 
a sleeping poet. 

The old Venetian was neither dreaming nor romancing when 
he dealt in millions as he dilated on the wonders of Cathay. Like 
all great objects, China has lost nothing of its real grandeur or 
solid interest by being better known. Its great rivers and canals, 
not surpassed or even equaled by those of our own country; its 
thousands of cities enclosed by massive walls of brick or stone ; 
and above all, the Great Wall of the North, at once a boundary of 
the empire and a feature on the face of the globe; its boundless 
coal fields, and its inexhaustible mines of the precious and useful 
metals ;—all these, and a thousand other things, fill us with as- 
tonishment to-day, as they did the Arabian and Venetian travelers 
of an earlier age. 

How can we fail to admire the opulence of that vast region 
which yields such rich commodities for the supply of our growing 
commerce? How can we cease to wonder at the numbers of its 
teeming population, and to inquire by what system of political 
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economy they are enabled to live together and to prosper? And 
when we cast our eyes back to their early antiquity, the marvel in- 
creases. Taking its rise at a period anterior to the pyramids, 
China stands there to this day a human pyramid, apparently in- 
destructible by the ravages of time. Now by what political or 
moral elixirs have the Chinese been able to preserve their national 
life, while Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Assyrians have been buried 
in the dust of ages ? 

Mr. Nevius’s book will assist us to understand these problems. 
It furnishes such information as our legislators stand in need of 
when, in discussing the question of suffrage, they are disposed to 
class the Chinese with the savages of our Western Territories; 
such information as our merchants need when they desire to study 
the institutions and resources of a country in which they are now 
so largely interested ; and such information as the religious public 
are in need of when they consider the prospects of Christian mis- 
* sions in the far East. 

The grandest achievements of American enterprise have a refer- 
ence to China. That magnificent line of steamers which bridges 
the Pacific and brings her people to our shores, owes it existence 
mainly, if not altogether, to the trade and travel of China; while 
our trans-continental railway, built in part by Chinese hands, de- 
rives increased importance from the fact that it brings the Chinese 
empire a fortnight nearer to our Eastern coast. To obtain a 
readier access to the wealth of China is no inconsiderable item 
among the advantages expected from the inter-oceanic canal. Al- 
ready the Chinese are supplying the labor requisite to develop the 
resources of our Pacific slope ; and when the railway is completed, 
they will offer themselves to perform the same service for our Mid- 
die and Eastern States. The newspapers are not wrong in calling 
the Chinaman “the coming man.” All classes of our people are 
accordingly interested in obtaining reliable information in regard 
to a country with which we are brought into such close relations. 

In order to furnish this kind of information, it is indispensable 
that the author should spend a large part of his life there, become 
acquainted with the spoken dialects and the language of the an- 
cient books, and travel or reside in the interior, as well as visit 
the cities of the sea-coast. All this, and more, Mr. Nevius has 
done during a residence of ten years, dividing his time between 
the South and the North, the interior and the sea-coast, and in ad- 
dition to this, seeing enough of the Japanese to rable} im 
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draw a just parallel between those interesting islanders and their 
neighbors of the continent. 

In style plain, but not dull, the work of Mr. Nevius is too full 
of facts to require the embellishments of fancy ; but we confess 
we should have liked to find in it a little more of that glow and 
animation which the subject is fitted to inspire. The author errs, 
in our opinion, in overestimating the population of the great cities 
of China. He falls, moreover, into a rather serious mistake in re- 
gard to the age of the Zeke, or Book of Rites, which was not, as 
he assumes, compiled before the time of Confucius, but some four 
hundred years later. That certain treatises were once contained 
in this collection is not, therefore, to be taken as any proof that 
they are not from the pen of Confucius. 

On the whole, this work supplies a want, and supplies it well, 
by giving us an entertaining and instructive account of the pres- 
ent state of the Chinese empire. No one can read it without 
thinking better of the Chinese people. He will be surprised to 
learn that they anticipated us in many of the useful arts and in 
some superstitions. Printing, gunpowder, and the magnetic nee- 
dle played an important part in their world before they dawned 
on Europe. The philosopher’s stone was sought for by the Chi- 
nese before the people of the West began to dream of it, and 
among them planchette and spiritualism were “ played out” ages 
ago, though they are just now beginning to excite the attention 
of us slow-brained Occidentals. 

In their domestic life, they are able to teach us lessons of filial 
piety and fraternal love, while that system of competitive exami- 
nations by which the ablest men are raised to office can boast some 
decided advantages as compared with the hap-hazard method in 
vogue among us. Essentially a democratic institution, it acts in 
China as a counterpoise to the arbitrary powers of the crown, and 
if grafted on our own constitution, it might serve as a useful 
check for the growing abuses of executive patronage. 

We have not space for extracts, but refer our readers to the 
book. Its clear type and numerous engravings are among the 
least of its merits. 


Lire or tue Rev. Wituiam Marsu.*—This is a neat reprint 
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by the Carters of Miss Marsh’s life of her father—a devoted cler- 
gyman of the English Established Church, and one of the best ex- 
amples of the Low Church, or Evangelical School, of this and the 
last century. He belonged to a family of high standing among 
the gentry of England, but his heart seemed to be ever with 
Christ’s “poor” and “little ones.” He was early converted, 
taking at the first, and holding to the last, the stamp of a simple 
Biblical faith, contained in the great truth that “God hath given 
to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son.” He seems to have 
been troubled by no doubts in questions of faith or theology, and 
to have led a singularly happy and blameless career of minis- 
terial usefulness. His natural temperament was cheerful, and in 
his whole life he cultivated the sentiment that Christianity is for 
the present happiness of believers, as well as for their future glory. 
He represented no intellectual or spiritual movement, and was not 
a man of great or original mind; but his distinction seemed to be 
simply in his piety, that burned brightly in a very low spiritual 
condition of the English Church. His pure and simple character 
shone out in his beautiful and benignant countenance ; and we see, 
in reading the book, whence his daughter derived that simplicity 
of faith, and that earnest practical type of piety, that has made the 
author of “ English Hearts and Hands” a blessing to many thou- 
sands of poor English soldiers and sailors, as well as to those who 
have read her excellent books. 


PHILOLOGICAL AND SCIENTIFIC, 


Manvat or Latry Grammar.*—We have been strongly drawn 
to this book by its most attractive exterior, and by the promise of 
its Preface. It is certainly the daintiest volume, for a Latin 
Grammar, we have ever looked upon. The fine, smooth, tinted 
paper, the fresh. clear, and handsome type, with the generous mar- 
gin, and the beautiful binding, make the volume a hard one to 
match in the entire literature of school books. The Preface is full 
of just such promise as is desired, in these days, by both learner 
and teacher, such indeed as every one interested in classical educa- 
tion longs to have not only made, but faithfully fulfilled. To fur- 
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nish, in one hundred and twenty pages, a sufficient text-book 
for the learner of Latin, which shall be brief without being obscure, 
compact and condensed, and yet full and accurate—such is the 
large promise, which is given by the authors of this Grammar. It 
were hardly reasonable to hold these authors to a strict fulfillment of 
these large expectations; and the task which they have under- 
taken, is so worthy a one, and so desirable a consummation, that 
one is disposed to pardon much that may be imperfect in its ex- 
ecution. But we must confess to the most serious fears about the 
fitness of this book for the place which the authors designed it to 
fill; we cannot see in it the requisite capacity to do the good ser- 
vice it proposes in classical education. As to the question of the 
size and compass of the book, that seems to us quite a subordinate 
one; the main question is, whether it is a gocd book. We have, 
it is true, no doubt that in the amount of matter it contains, it is 
insufficient for practical uses in our schools and academies. If it 
were worth while, it were easy to establish this view by an ex- 
amination of different parts of the book. For instance, so meagre 
is the treatment of the Third Declension of Nouns, that we do not 
see how it is possible for the pupil, even with the best teaching, to 
get a satisfactory knowledge of the subject. The authors class 
the nouns of this declension, according to their stems, ranging 
them under the three heads of Vowel Stems, Liquid Stems, and 
Mute Stems; and this they do without any previous information 
on the subject of stems. Now, suppose the learner to try to un- 
derstand this subject from the nouns given under the first class, 
namely, Vowel Stems. The first word declined is navis. The pupil 
may guess that the stem is navi, as that would make a vowel 
stem; but then the genitive is given as nav-is, and the dative 
nav-i, and so on, as if purposely to show him that nav is the stem, 
and that it is not a vowel stem; and if his teacher should chance 
to turn his attention to page 108, he would find this very word 
nav-is used to show that is, as a case ending, is added to nav as 
tke stem. Precisely the same process is gone through in the other 
model nouns, xwbes and mare. 

Now, how is the pupil to understand this first class of Third 
Declension Nouns; and is the teacher expected to unfold the doc- 
trine of Vowel Stems ? Then, too, with the exception of a few 
remarks under the First Class, there is absolutely no information 
given on the peculiarities of inflection in this declension; and of 
course the model nouns furnish no sufficient guidance. Just as 
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insufficient is the treatment of the gender of nouns of this declen- 
sion ; this covers just three lines, which furnish merely the Gene- 
ral Rules. We might go on and illustrate this same insufficiency 
in the treatment of the adjective and of the verb, and, indeed, in 
every part of the book. But we are not disposed to press this 
point. As we have already said, the main question is, whether 
this is a good book; whether it has intrinsic value in the know- 
ledge which it furnishes, and in the form in which the knowledge 
is conveyed. We ask the authors’ attention to some suggestions 
bearing upon this question ; for we are convinced that they ought 
to make most important changes in their work, if they will render 
it “a practical guide to the learner” of Latin. For ourselves, we 
have been perplexed beyond measure by the singular want of 
clearness of statement in many parts of the book. Some state- 
ments we have read over several times without having any clear 
idea of the writer’s meaning; and the conclusion we finally reached 
was not what was said, but what was intended to be said. We 
must be allowed to give one or two illustrations. On page 58 we 
have the following Rule. “ Adjectives (especially those formed 
from proper names), as well as the possessive pronouns, are often 
used instead of a genitive.” Very well; but then follow these 
words: “This is always the case with the personal pronouns; 
as domus mea (not mei) my house.” Now to say nothing 
of the vagueness of the word “ This,” does not the meaning seem 
to be, that the personal pronouns are a/ways used “ instead of the 
genitive?” But perhaps we can reason back from the example 
“domus mea (not mei)” to the meaning of the remark; and it 
may be intended to be said, that the possessive pronouns are 
always used instead of the genitive of the personal pronouns. But 
if this is what is meant, then we have to say, after all this sore puz 
zling, that the remark is incorrect, for the possessive pronouns are 
certainly not “ always” used instead of the genitive of the personal 
pronouns. Hardly less obscure is a remark, on page 27, touching 
the Gerundive. The pupil has just been taught that “The Gerund 
is inflected as a Neuter Noun of the Second Declension. Its use 
is as follows:” Then, after examples have been given, it is said: 
“ But with a direct object the Gerundive is usually employed: as 
scribenda est mihi epistola, I have to write a letter.’ Now the ex- 
ample is, of course, good Latin; but what does it illustrate? Cer- 
tainly the Gerundive is never “employed with a direct object.” 
Are we to apply the remark to the translation of the example, 
where to be sure we find the word “letter” as “a direct object 
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of the verb “to write?” Now we are willing to allow that a 
Latin scholar may discover what the author intended here to say : 
but can the learner understand the words? Can he understand 
the use of the Latin Gerundive? We observe another statement 
which is perhaps still more obscure. On page 60, it is thus writ- 
ten: “A phrase or clause with esse, to be, is often limited by the 
genitive; this occurs most frequently with adjectives and abstract 
nouns: as neque sui judicii (esse) decernere, it was not for his 
judgment to decide.” Now to pass over the very vague expres- 
sion “this occurs,” what is the learner to understand by the 
“ phrase or clause with esse,” and if he finds such a phrase in the 
example, how is it “limited by the genitive?” In short, what 
does the remark mean? Can any one suppose, that the words are 
intended to give the rule for the Predicate genitive? We have 
marked other passages which are in like manner sadly obscure ; 
but we have not space for their discussion. But we hasten to 
speak of another and yet graver fault,—incorrectness of statement. 
Perhaps this incorrectness is the result, in some places, of over- 
sight; as, for instance, where we are told, on page 24, that Latin 
verbs have “ Six persons, three in the singular, and three in the 
plural” What shall be said to the remark on page 26, that the 
Gerundive “is used to govern the noun it agrees with,” the ex- 
ample being Karthaginis delendae causd. How can it be said 
with any correctness that delendae governs Karthaginis, and that 
it governs it at the same time that it agrees with it? On page 
54, itis stated that “the genitive is used in apposition with pos- 
sessive pronouns,” and then the example is given in nostro omni- 
um fletu ; that is, nostro is in apposition with omnium ; and this, 
too, under the Rule defining Apposition thus: “ A Noun used to 
describe another agrees with it in case.” In general, we have ob- 
served that this Grammar makes no distinction between the rule 
for apposition and that for a limiting genitive. Compare, for in- 
stance, 50. I. with 46, and do we find any distinction laid down? 
Some of the strangest mistakes we find in the Rules of Quantity. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate than the whole treatment of 
Final Syllables on page 106. We call attention, however, only 
to one or two points. Under exceptions to No. 3, we find “the 
characteristic ending of the fourth conjugation: as audis.” What 
is meant by “characteristic ending?” The truth is, the excep- 
tion ought to have read: is is long in the Singular Present Indic. 
Active of the Fourth Conjugation. As another exception in is, 
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we have the remark, “ and sometimes in éris.”. What could be more 
unsatisfactory than such a remark? Why not have specified the 
forms where éris is sumetimes long, the Singular of the Perfect 
Subjunctive and of the Future Perfect? But the strangest pos- 
sible mistake occurs on page 107, under remark 6, where it is 
stated that “ Final ¢ is short, except in verbs of the second conju- 
gation.” Now where is final e long in the second conjugation, 
except in one single place, viz., the Singular Imperative Active? 
In all other places, and the learner might count up ten or a dozen 
of them, the final ¢ is short. We beg the authors to revise their 
whole treatment of the Subject of Quantity; such a revision is 
absolutely necessary to the usefulness of their book. We had 
marked other places, which seemed to us to contain incorrect 
statements; but we have already far exceeded our limits, and 
must bring our remarks to an abrupt close. We think that all our 
readers, and especially all classical teachers, will agree with us, 
that it is hardly worth while to discuss the question of the amount 
of matter contained in this Grammar, if the matter, whether much 
or little, is of such questionable quality. 


Maxrce.’s Srupy or Lanevaces.*—Mr. C. Marcel’s Study of 
Languages is a summary of the doctrines taught in a large work 
which has been for several years known to the public. Itis avery 
rational book on the important subject of which it treats. Its dis- 
cussion of the importance of learning a language by the ear, and 
of the best method by which every person may make great pro- 
gress in this particular, even without visiting the country or re- 
siding in a family in which the language is spoken, is very valua- 
ble, and somewhat peculiar. 


Cox’s Myruotoey.t—This book proposes “ to give the results of 
the researches of the Comparative Mythologists during the pres- 
ent century in a form suitable for the young.” This is certainly a 
praiseworthy design, and the interests of education demand that 





* The Study of Languages brought back to its true Principles ; or the Art of 
Thinking in a Foreign Language. By C. Marcet, Knt. Leg. Hon. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co, 1869. 

t A Manual of Mythology inthe form of Question and Answer. By the Rev. 
Groner W, Cox, M. A., late scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. Firet American, 
from the second London edition. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1868. 16mo., 
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it should be well carried out. But the book, in our opinion, fails 
in doing this and is unfit for use as a “Manual of Mythology.” 
Since it has been highly praised in several reviews and thought 
worthy of republication by a :espectable house in this country, it 
is proper that we should give our reasons for this unfavorable judg- 
ment. 

We object, in the first place, to the form which this manual 
adopts. It consists of eight hundred and thirty-three questions, 
arranged under different headings, with the answer to each fol- 
lowing it. This alternation of question and answer is suitable 
only for a catechism. It spoils a book for those who wish to read 
it, and to the learner it makes the work of studying it more me- 
chanical and less pofitable than it ought to be. It deprives him 
of the mental discipline which he may gain by being required to 
pick out and reconstruct from the text an answer in his own 
words. For very young children such a presentation of question 
and answer together may be a needed help, but this book surely 
cannot be meant for children under twelve years of age. It is 
not easy to decide, we remark in passing, for what age it is meant. 
The preface is elaborately “ written down” for children of eight 
or ten years, but the body of the book demands a knowledge of 
the Greek and Latin languages and a power of abstraction and 
generalization such as few students acquire until they are twice 
that age. 

Furthermore, this book is not well constructed even on this un- 
fortunate plan. Many of the questions seem unnecessary, and the 
answers are often long and wordy, introducing matter beyond the 
scope of the question and burdening needlessly the mind of the 
learner. There is a great deal of repetition and of confusing re- 
ference to parallels in the mythologies of other nations. We may 
mention one or two examples, leaving the reader to judge whether 
they add to the value of the book: “56. What is the meaning 
of the name Poseidon? It is not known with certainty.” “151. 
Does the character of Ares stand high in Greek tradition? No. 
He is frequently overcome, and when he is wounded, his roar is 
as loud as that of nine or ten thousand warriors. He is also noted 
chiefly by (sic) his huge size and bodily strength ; and when pros- 
trate on the battle-field, his body was said to cover many roods of 
ground.” , “508, Is the germ of the story of Ixion found in these 
old poems (no ‘old poems’ having been mentioned for many 
pages)? It is said that Dyaus (the sky) struggled hard to snatch 
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the wheel of the sun from the grasp of Night. From such phrases 
sprung the notion of the dark Gorgons chasing Perseus as he 
hastens to the Hyperborean gardens.” We may mention also, 
without taking the space to quote them, 313, 425, 540, 621, 637, 
as illustrating the faults we have specified. 

The prominent idea of Mr. Cox’s book is to show that the 
myths of various nations are really disguised forms of one story 
—the story of what occurs every day in the sky, dawn, sunrise, 
the progress of the sun across the heavens, clouds, the conflict of 
light and darkness, and finally sunset. Now it is undoubtedly 
true that the admirable generalization which brought into being 
the science of Comparative Mythology, with which Professor 
Max Miller has connected his name more closely than any other 
English writer, furnishes the right key to the understanding of a 
large part, the most beautiful and probably the earliest part, of 
the Greek mythology. The “myths of the dawn,” and of the 
phenomena of the sky generally, ran through the mythologies of 
all the Indo-European nations, and bear always the same leading 
features under a great variety of names and incidents. But a 
book founded on this one idea ought not to be called a “ Manual 
of Mythology.” There is a large body of myths which have no 
reference to the phenomena of the sky, but embody totally dis- 
tinct ideas. This book seems to recognize no other explanation 
of myths, and hence treats inadequately or incorrectly those 
which do not admit this one. sxamples of this error may be 
found under the names Briareos, Ares, Prometheus, Dionysus, Ar- 
temis, Arethusa, Deucalion, and Tyro. In fact, besides these, 
nearly all the persons mentioned under the title “ Inhabitants of 
the Greek mythical world,” qu. 645-681, a sort of Botany Bay for 
all who have no claim to appear elsewhere, are dismissed with 
very unsatisfactory treatment. 

Another defect in the matter of this book is that it leaves out 
of view, in grouping and criticising the stories told, the elements 
of time and place. The stories which are found in Homer in 4 
very simple form are mixed up indiscriminately with those of later 
mythologies and told with the additional features which they ac- 
quire only in later authors ; and there is no distinction made be- 
tween the universal and purely local myths. This is a serious 
defect in a book which claims to be founded on the results of 
modern scholarship Such a book ought to trace the gradual de- 
velopment of myths, and to avail itself of all that can be learnt 
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from geographical names, nationalities of authors, connections of 
tribes, ete., in the criticism of the different forms of stories. Even 
in the notes to German school editions of the classics frequent 
use is made of such sources of knowledge. 

The incompleteness of this book as a manual of Comparative 
Mythology may be seen from the relative space it devotes to dif- 
ferent parts of the subject. To the Greek mythology two hun- 
dred pages are given, to the Latin twenty, and to those of all 
other nations, the Egyptian, Assyrian, Indian (Vedic), Persian, 
and Norse, less than thirty. The accounts of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian mythologies (which, by the way, ought not to appear in 
the book at all, on the author’s own theory), are especially meager 
and really give no adequate or intelligible conception of the sys- 
tems. It seems a pity that so much interesting and valuable mat- 
ter as is contained (unavoidably) in the discussion of the Greek 
myths should be presented in so bad a shape and combined with 
so much that is erroneous or useless. If we seem to have written 
in a faultfinding spirit, let it be accounted for by the natural re- 
action of mind from such undue praise as this book has received. 


Dana’s MineraLocy.*—Professor Dana is eminent among men 
of science, both for the variety of his investigations and acquisi- 
tions, and for the extraordinary ability he has shown in them all. 
Asa mineralogist, geologist, and zoologist, he has been succes- 
sively distinguished, having published in three distinct depart- 
ments of natural science, works which are as remarkable for 
minuteness and accuracy of detail as they are for the comprehen- 
siveness, the logical arrangement, and the powers of generalization 
which they severally display. Siuce the preparation of his volu- 
minous treatises on the Geology, Zoophytes, and Crustacea of the 
United States Exploring Expedition, under Captain Wilkes, he 
has found time (in addition to the editorial care of the American 
Journal of Science, and the discharge of his college duties) to 
prepare an elaborate text-book in Geology for the use of colleges, 
with an abridgment of the same; and more recently, with the co- 
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operation of his colleague in the department of Mineralogy, to re- 
vise the treatise on Mineralogy which he began to prepare in his 
youth, and which has long been regarded at home and abroad as a 
standard authority on the subjects of which it treats. 

The edition now offered to the public is the fifth. The first 
appeared in 1837, four years after the author’s graduation in Yale 
College; the second in 1844, soon after his return from the voyage 
to the Pacific; the third in 1850, when he boldly abandoned the 
“ Natural History System,” on which the previous editions were 
based, and the fourth in 1854. A smaller hand book, or “ Manual,” 
as it was distinctively termed, was published in 1848. These suc- 
cessive issues are not nominal or slight revisions of the original 
work, Each of them has been entirely recast, in the light of accn- 
mulating knowledge and advancing science, and the utmost effort 
has been made to discover, to weigh, to discuss, and to embody 
the results of investigations in every part of the globe. But this 
is not the only nor the most characteristic feature of these succes- 
sive editions. The amount of original research involved in the 
preparation of them all, and especially in the last, is very great, 
and constitutes one of the most important recommendations. If it 
is borne in mind that all this work has been accomplished in a 
state of health which is far from robust, and which has sometimes 
involved absolute cessation of intellectual labor, the industry, the 
vigor, and the genius of the author will receive still heartier 
admiration. 

In reference to the present edition, Professor Dana remarks, 
that not a page and scarcely a paragraph of the previous edition 
remains unaltered, and full five-sixths of the volume has been 
printed from manuscript copy; and, he adds, that this manuscript 
(the paragraphs on the pyrognostic characters excepted) was 
almost solely in his own hand-writing, or in that of a copyist from 
it, “neither the consultation of original authorities, the drawing 
of conclusions, nor the putting of results on paper, having been 
delegated to another.” 

The name of Professor Brush, which is associated with that of 
Professor Dana, on the title-page of the fifth edition, is already 
well known from his supplements to the edition of 1854, and his 
frequent papers in the Journal of Science, not to speak of his 
admirable private cabinet of minerals; while his efficiency in 
building up the scientific department of Yale College has still 
further added to his distinction. It has been aptly said of him, 
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that he has in this country no superior in his favorite study except 
his distinguished teacher. The blow-pipe department of the work 
was under his sole charge, and the pyrognostic characters were 
entirely rewritten by him. His skill in analytical chemistry, and 
his thorough knowledge of mineralogy, enabled him to furnish 
other important codperation during the progress of the work, and 
while it was in press the proofs received the benefit of his revision. 

The distinctive features of this edition consist in the intro- 
duction of systematic and detailed description of varieties of spe- 
cies; a historical synonomy in place of a mere list of names; 
chemical formulas on the new system of chemistry as well as on 
the old; fuller and completely revised blow-pipe characters; and 
the insertion of two hundred and fifty new wood cuts. The clas- 
sification of species is in system the same as in the last previous 
edition, though many changes have been made in detail. 

The volume now issued is devoted wholly to Descriptive Mine- 
ralogy, and to such accessory and introductory statements and 
tables as will render it independently of service. A second vol- 
ume (constituting Part I.), to be chiefly devoted to Crystallogra- 
phy, is p:omised for early publication. The Descriptive Mineralogy, 
now printed, covers eight hundred and twenty-five large and 
crowded pages, and as chemical formule and other parts are pre- 
sented with the greatest possible brevity, it has been estimated 
that the covers contain material enough to make four or five 
ordinary octavo volumes. 

Leaving to other journals a more particular examination of the 
scientific merits of this work, we propose to notice some general 
points of interest which its pages have suggested to us. 

This mineralogy is a model of honest, protracted research. 
Every page evinces a love of accuracy, a patience of investigation, 
a searching after the truth of nature, which must command the 
genuine respect of all who look at the volume, whether they know 
anything of mineralogy or not. Such intelligent combinations of 
early and recent investigations, such critical selection of the true, 
such fearless elimination of the false, such sustained powers of 
analysis and description, evince the skilJ of a master. 

The fidelity with which reference is made to every authority 
which has been consulted in the preparation of this treatise, is 
another noteworthy point. In this respect the authors, to a de- 
gree as commendable as it is rare, are punctilious. Every one who 
has contributed to the progress of the science, however slight the 
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grain he has laid upon the mole, is recognized, and credit is given 
to the full amount of his contribution. An immense amount of 
labor has been expended in hunting up old and new citations; 
private and public collections of scientific books and journals have 
been diligently explored; antiquarian boukstores have yielded 
many quaint and almost forgotten treatises ; an extensive corres- 
pondence with men of science throughout the world has been kept 
up; and the material thus collected, which would confuse the un- 
practised author and would overwhelm any but the strongest, has 
been sifted, arranged, and conducted with so much care that the 
history of every important fact may be readily traced to its right- 
ful discoverer. 

Such a volume could never have been prepared if the collections 
of specimens and books at the command of the authors had not 
been of a very ample extent Perhaps it is not going too far to 
say that the celebrated cabinet of minerals bought of Col. Gibbs 
in 1825 and presented to Yale College by citizens of New Haven 
and other liberal persons, has borne its chief fruit in the opportu- 
nities it has afforded to the two mineralogists whose names are 
associated in this volume. They have their own collections, it is 
true, one of them of remarkable completeness and costliness, but 
we think both will attribute to the collections which were group- 
ed around the well known “ candle box” of Professor Silliman, a 
portion, at least, of their incitement to mineralogical studies. We 
wish that as much could be said of the influence of the college 
library ; but we fear that neither of the writers referred to would 
acknowledge much benefit from the meagre shelves of scientific 
books to which the meagre funds of the library have restricted 
them. Private resources have furnished most of the volumes con- 
tributed. This should not be so; for, if itis any advantage vo the 
college, to the community, to the country, or to the world that 
great books like these should be written, books which will influ- 
ence the progress of science in all time to come, books which will 
contribute in untold ways to the welfare of mankind, then the ma- 
terials for thought and investigation must be liberally supplied to 
scholars, and cabinets and libraries must be generously main- 
tained. 

In the old world it is not infrequent to bestow upon men of 
science and letters, who have rendered long and honorable services 
to their fellow-men, tokens of substantial honor; that the lives 
which have been spent in intellectual toil may not close without 
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some recompense. Would that the custom might be established 
in this country ! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sarnte-Beuve’s Porrraits oF CELEBRATED Women.*—M, 
Sainte-Beuve is the prince of portrait-painters, but the most inter- 
esting portrait which he has ever drawn is his own. It is nota 
well-filled canvas, like those on which he has fixed the features of 
so many eminent men, and so many fair and fascinating women, 
where no line is wanting and none is exaggerated, where the light 
is so skillfully made to fall on each most characteristic trait, where 
the expression which he has caught with his cunning pencil is that 
one which best reveals the soul, where the very attitude is elo- 
quent and the costume full of meaning. It is only an outline, 
made up of large and sometimes careless strokes, added at long 
intervals; or rather, it is a series of studies for such a picture, 
struck off in hours of reverie, and scattered through the many 
volumes which he has given to the world. If we were to try to 
collect them, and to add to his famous gallery the portrait of the 
master painted by himself, we should find them here in a preface, 
and there in a note, in a poem or an essay which had sprung out 
of his heart, and chiefly in those detached “ Thoughts” which are 
framed among the poems of Joseph Delorme, and which are 
appended to several of his “ Portraits” and “ Causeries.” With- 
out setting before ourselves any such task, since this littie volume 
of Miss Preston’s translations has brought the great name under 
our pen, we seize the opportunity not to speak of M. Sainte-Beuve, 
but to let M. Sainte-Beuve speak of himself. 

France has undergone, during the present century, almost as 
many and as violent revolutions in the world of ideas as in that of 
politics, and M. Sainte-Beuve, whose life began at the very begin- 
ning of the century, has passed through them all. “I am,” he 
Says in one of those “ Pensées” to which we have alluded, “ I am 
thoroughly broken in to metamorphoses. I began frankly and 
bluntly with the most extreme form of the eighteenth century, with 
Tracy, Daunou, Lamarck, and physiology: that is my real foun- 
dation. Thence I passed through the doctrinary and psychological 
school of the Globe, but making my reservations and without giv- 
ing it my adherence. Thence I passed to romanticism in poetry, 
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and through the party of Victor Hugo, with which I seemed to 
identify myself. Then I traversed, or rather skirted, Saint-Simo- 
nianism, and almost immediately afterward the party of La 
Mennais, before his rupture with the pope. In 1837, at Lausanne, 
I skirted Calvinism and Methodism, and was led to make an effort 
to win their good-will. In all these changes I have never estranged 
my will or my judgment (unless it were for a moment in the party 
of Hugo, and under the influence of a charm), I have never 
pledged my belief, but I comprehended men and things so well 
that I gave the greatest hopes to sincere minds, who wished to con- 
vert me, and who thought me already their own. My curiosity, 
my desire to see everything, to examine everything closely, my 
extreme pleasure in finding the relative truth of everything and of 
every organization, led me to this series of experiments, which 
have been for me only a long course of moral physiology.” So 
many changes could not fail to make him enemies, and his ene- 
mies have not failed to taunt him with his inconsistencies. M. 
Cuvillier-Fleury, for example, in an article whose very title has a 
sting in it, on “ Experimental criticism in the works of M. Sainte- 
Beuve,” has charged him with a great tact for sailing, without 
accident and without resistance, among the great currents of 
ideas; with preferring even in letters “the causes which are vic- 
torious, and the banners which float even for a day to the popular 
breeze ;” and he expresses his commiseration for the different 
schools “ which have thus been taken on trial by M. Sainte-Beuve, 
and which have played in his education the part of those unfortu- 
nate persons, who supply the material for the experiments of the 
clinique and the medical lecture-room.” The point of the criticism 
is, that all these transformations are not so much real as apparent, 
that they do not mark successive stages in the development of his 
mind, that they are simply costumes which he has worn at differ- 
ent periods, and which he has put on and off at his pleasure; that 
when he speaks of “ passing through the school of the Globe, 
making his reservations and withholding his adhetence,” of “ seem- 
ing to join” the party of Victor Hugo, of “ skirting Saint- 
Simonianism and Calvinism,” “ without estranging his judgment 
or pledging his belief,” he has simply been acting the part of * 
spy in the different camps, in order to catch a glimpse of the lead- 
ers in fatigue dress, and to be better able to describe the war. 
Doubtless this eclecticism is a prominent trait in the character of 
M. Sainte-Beuve, but he seems to us to have himself slightly exag- 
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gerated it in the Pensée, which we have quoted. He did join the 
party of Victor Hugo, and he was one of the most ardent and ex- 
treme advocates, both in theory and in practice, of the principles 
of the Romantic school. He did more than “skirt” (cétoyer) 
the party of La Mennais, for his only novel, “ Volupté,” is deeply 
tinged with the influence of that energetic mind. But his own 
words confirm the judgment of his critic, and paint, in that vivid 
way of which he is the acknowledged master, this interesting 
feature of his mind. “TI have only one pleasure,” he says, “I 
naturalize, I herborize, I am a naturalist of minds. What Ishould 
like is to compose a literary natural history.” “I have arrived in 
life at complete indifference. What matters it to me, provided I 
do something in the morning and am somewhere in the evening ?” 
“JT ask of men now only one thing; it is to leave me plenty of 
time to myself, plenty of solitude, and yet to present themselves 

still, now and then, to my observation.” 

It appears, then, that we must give up the physiologist, the 
doctrinaire, the romanticist, the Saint-Simonian; what remains 
from this laborious “ series of experiments?’ The critic, the un- 
disputed prince of critics, the founder of a school, the creator of 
an era in criticism. In the hands of others criticism is a job, a 
trade, a profession ; in his hands it is a fine art. And it is this ex- 
perimental training in which he has passed from one to another of 
the centers of the best life of his time, in which he has caused so 
many of the freshest and purest streams of thonght to flow 
through his own mind, that he has acquired the many-sidedness 
for which he is eminent. There are critics enough who dogma- 
tize, who have points of view, local, sectarian, scholastic, tradi- 
tional, or merely personal; to how many could we apply the 
words in which another of the most eminent French critics has 
paid his tribute to Sainte-Beuve? “He takes possession of every 
character of whom he writes ’’—whether it be Theocritus or Frank- 
lin, Marshal Saint-Arnaud or Marguerite of Navarre—“ by a 
double claim ; he judges it, and he paints it. To take up the same 
character afterwards, is to run the risk of pronouncing a judg- 
ment less accurate, and of not painting it at all.” 

Having obtained from him this outline of his training, let us ask 
him for his idea of criticism. Mr. Matthew Arnold, who has 
something of his spirit and a little of his talent, has defined criti- 
cism as “a disinterested endeavor to learn and propagate the best 
that is known and thought in the world.” M. Sainte-Beuve, in- 
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stead cf a definition, gives us two Thoughts, “ which,” he says, 
“seem contradictory, but which are not really so. 1. The critic 
is only a man who himself knows, and who teaches others, how to 
read. 2. Criticism, as I understand it, and as I try to practice it, 
is always an invention, a creation.” And another thought ex- 
plains the last: “ What I have sought in criticism has been to in- 
troduce into it a sort of charm, and, at the same time, more re- 
ality than it had befure; in a word, at once poetry and a little 
physiology.” These two words give us the key to his method; 
he is a poet with a mixture of the physiologist. It is curious that 
the man of letters, so much of whose life has been passed in 
lecture-rooms and libraries, should have begun as a student of 
medicine, but the fact will not appear so strange if we remember 
his own words, that his varied studies and experiments have been 
only a long course of moral physiology. But he is not an anato- 
mist merely, or mainly ; his criticism is rather synthetic than ana- 
lytic, not destructive but constructive; for he was at the begin- 
ning and has always been a poet. Not a great poet, doubtless; 
his place in that new Pleiad, which shone so clearly and caused so 
much consternation forty years ago, of which the brightest lights 
have now gone out or are burning dimly, was not won by his 
verses. And yet these verses, stigmatized by the enemies of the 
new school as “consumptive poetry,” pronounced, unjustly per- 
haps, even by one of the leaders of that school, M. de Lamartine, 
“imperfect fruits of a tree over-forced,” are something more than 
an embodiment of certain novel theories of versification. They 
are not merely curious as illustrating the influence first of Oher- 
mann and Werther, then of Coleridge and Wordsworth on the 
author's facile and receptive mind. They have an interest even 
apart from that which belongs to them, as “a style of poetry,” as 
Béranger called them, “ absolutely unknown in France, the high 
poetry of the common things of life.” For they came from the 
heart of the poet, they were inspired by the deep friendships of 
his early years, they show us the perilous paths over which his 
soul has passed, and they afford us glimpses of an “ experimental ” 
training of the sensibilities, which, at least, whatever we may say 
of the intellectual discipline, was not voluntary, and so is indis- 
pensable in our study of the man. It is only by going back to the 
period from 1829 to 1837, the period in which M. Sainte-Beuve, 
in 1862, reviewing his literary life, found the greatest satisfaction, 
and by learning to know the poet, that we can understand the 
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critic, that we can comprehend what he means by the “inven- 
tive,” the “creative” in criticism. We shall find there the secret 
of that rare talent for painting, to which M. Nisard refers in the 
words we have quoted from him. We shall learn there the expla- 
nation of the penetration and accuracy of his judgment of poetry 
and fiction, and of his sympathetic appreciation and compre- 
hension, so rare and so remarkable, of woman. It is to the 
poet, too, and not to the physiologist, or the lecturer, or the sena- 
tor, tha, we owe his style, that ample and luminous style which is 
equaled, in our judgment, by no living French prose writer, with 
the single exception of George Sand, and of which no better de- 
scription, and perhaps no better example, can be given than is 
found in the words in which he has himself characterized the 
critical spirit: “It is a large and limpid river, which bends and 
winds around the works and monuments of poetry as around rocks 
and fortresses, hills carpeted with vineyards and verdurous valleys 
bordering its banks. While each of these objects in the land- 
seape remains fixed in its place, and troubles itself little about the 
others, while the feudal tower disdains the valley, and the valley 
ignores the hill, the river goes from one to the other, bathes them 
without doing them harm, embraces them with its fresh, flowing 
water, comprehends them, reflects them; and when the traveler 
is curious to visit and become acquainted with these varied sites, 
it takes him in a boat, bears him on without ashock, and develops 
to his view, in succession, the changing panorama of its course.” 
We are ready to welcome almost anything which can serve to 
make the American public acquainted with so rare a man, and 
Miss Preston has chosen to translate some of his best essays, and 
has rendered them in vigorous English. The charm of the Frenck 
style is lost, of course; the translator has wisely refrained from 
the attempt to reproduce it. It would be well if she had not, also, 
in too many cases, strangely missed his thought. She has render- 
ed some difficult passages well, but what shall we say of such slips 
as these: on page 41, “peu de mois,” a few months, is translated 
“one short month;” on page 55, “du spirituel jésuite,” of the 
brilliant Jesuit, is rendered * of Jesuitical spiritualism ;” on page 
160, by an unaccountable confusion of genders, she has translated 
“le long séjour q<w il fit d Paris, jeune etnon marié encore,” “her 
long residence in Paris before her marriage ;” for her read his ; 
on page 162 we find a similar blunder; it was not to the “old 
Marsha! Mouchy” that Mlle. Necker put the question, “ what he 
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thought of love,” but to his wife, “la vieille Maréchale ;” on page 
166, “il suppléerait seul tous les moyens” etc. means, not “it 
would atone for all the deficiencies in the means,” but it would 
supply their place, if they were wanting; and, on the following 
page, “tout d@ Pheure” is just before, not “subsequently :” on 
page 197, Boileau’s remark in regard to the style of Bayle, “ on 
entend tout ce qu’ il dit,” we understand everything that he says, 
is translated by Miss Preston, “ we hear,” etc., as if we were deaf; 
on page 200, “ quand ces langues sont montées a leur perfection,” 
when these languages have attained their perfection, is rendered 
“because languages mount upward to their perfection,” which is 
no reason why it should be difficult to introduce into them a new 
style, but just the opposite; on page 202, “le céldbre article qui 
Jit supprimer le Mercure,” the famous article which caused the sup- 
pression of the Mercure, is translated “the famous article sup- 
pressed by the Mercure ;” on page 313, the innocent words, “ ces 
pyramides de sapins tout peuplés @ écureuils qui se miraient dans 
les ondes,” those pyramidal firs, peopled with squirrels, which 
were reflected in the water, are made to yield this astonishing non- 
sense, “the pyramidal firs, peopled with squirrels that admired 
their own reflection in the mirrored water ;”—a new habit, surely, 
of either squirrels or fir-trees, though one to which they might be 
led by seeing the water “ mirrored ”"—in what ? 

It is needless to say that this is not translating Sainte-Beuve 
well, and these are but a few of the errors we have noted in a 
careful reading of two or three of the essays. They prove that 
Miss Preston did her work too rapidly, but they will not prevent 
her book being read, and deserving to be read, with pleasure. 


Tur Conscript.*—In a country like France, where every morn- 
ing and evening newspaper, from the Débats to the Petit Journal, 
has its feuilleton, and where the grave Revue des deux Mondes 
secures in advance all the novels which a dozen of the most 
famous writers may see fit to publish, a story which is pushed into 
the light by some unknown author does not often run through 
twenty editions in three or four years simply on its own merits. 
It may owe its success to a certain daring in the discussion of some 
delicate social question, or it may have the good fortune to incur 
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trations, New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1868. 
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the interdict of the censors, and so obtain a sudden notoriety and 
a large sale, or it may skillfully graze some political issue, of which 
men’s thoughts are full, and everybody will read it, as a few 
years ago we were all reading “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The novels 
of MM. Erckmann and Chatrian owe their popularity very largely 
to the last of these causes. They are not thrilling stories, but 
they are pictures of war, and they appeared at a time when every 
arsenal in France was busy, transforming old muskets into needle- 
guns, when the government was trying to contrive a way to 
double its army without causing the nation to feel it, and when 
all the newspapers, official and liberal, were filled with a great 
clamor for the restoration to France of her “natural boundaries.” 
The authors of the “Conscript of 1813” undertook to calm the 
popular frenzy by showing the bourgeois of Paris, who had for- 
gotten all about the Revolution except its watchwords, and who 
did not go to Sebastopol or Solferino, what war is. They at- 
tempted by a minute and graphic description of the details of each 
of the great campaigns of the Republic and the Empire, “to show 
youth the vanity of military glory, and to prove that no man can 
gain happiness save by peace, liberty, and labor.” If their works 
had less literary merit than they have, every friend of the real in- 
terests of France would rejoice in their remarkable popularity. 
We, in this country, are unhappily too familiar with all these details 
of forced marches, crowded hospitals, home-sickness, wounds, 
tears, death in all its dreadful forms,—not the fiction, but the fact 
of war; but if any one wishes to revive his recollection of those 
terrible days, he will find few battle-fields more vivid or sugges- 
tive than the description in this volume of the great struggle at 
Leipsic. There is less heroic blaze in it than in Victor Hugo’s 
famous episode on the battle of Waterloo; and so the story of 
a veteran, who sat smoking his pipe and nursing his wooden leg 
on the sunny esplanade of the Hétel des Invalides would be less 
artistic, probably, than Mr. Kinglake’s version of the battle of the 
Alma, But it might be as truthful, even if it were not quite as 
fine. 





Constance Aytmer.*—The winning side of Puritan life, the 
worthier side of Quaker life, and the picturesque side of Dutch 
life, in the first century of American history, have long been wait- 





* Constance Aylmer: a Story of the Seventeenth Century. By H. F. P. New 
York. Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. 
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ing to be exactly and genially reproduced. It is done in this 
beautifully wrought story. There is something better in it than 
the hard realism of photographie picture; it shows the reverent 
and gracious, as well as graceful, sketching of an affectionate 
hand. If the publisher is at all correct in his advertisements in 
ascribing this limning of primitive America to a “new” writer, it 
must be only in the sense of new in this particular species of work, 
not new in literary tasks altogether. If this were the fact it 
would disclose itself in certain obvious defects that are altogether 
lacking, and in a want of the harmonized and quiet treatment of 
incidents. With plenty of material for the sensational in it, the 
book makes no impression of that sort, but, throughout, one of 
finish and sweetness instead. The scenery, the social usages, the 
dress and manners, the homes, the public gatherings, the unique 
relations and every day history of “ Old New York ”—oldest New 
York—are reproducd with exquisite minuteness and fidelity. The 
characterization is distinct and felicitous. Lady Moody, Sir Henry, 
Dame Swaller, the “Lord Director,” Barbara Elsie, and Lisbet, 
Lady Alice, and Lord and Lady Grey, are thorough portraits, to 
say nothing of Friend Baxter, Beltazzar, the lovers of the story— 
Mordaunt, Perey, Lord Huntington, and others,—and the Indian 
actors, Omanee, and Tyano. The heroine, Constance, the youthful 
and lovely Runtan maiden, has a fresh and sweet nature made 
beautiful by pure and healthy piety, a creation that could only 
come from a mind knowing what is best and most delightful in 
womanliness from within. The story throughout is one of the 
freshest and most wholesome to be met with in these days of mor- 
bid fiction, and deserves especially to be read and admired by all 
whose associations with the early Dutch element in our history 
are intimate, and by all who know the Christian nobleness and 
beauty there was in Puritanism. 

We take a picture or two almost without selection: Here is 
Gravesend, near “ New Amsterdam,” in its fourteenth year: 

“ A small village surrounded by high palisades. Its streets radiated from a 
common centre, where stood the Town House, the pump, and whipping-post. 
The best of the houses were double, with long, sloping, thatched roofs, and huge 
chimney stacks which admitted as much light as the very small windows. 

“A little beyond the village, and also enclosed by high palisades, stood 8 
large, irregular stone house, called Moody Hall, both on. account of the super! 
ority of the building, and on account of its occupants, Its possessor, Lady 
Moody, was one of the patentees of the town. She had come here to enjoy more 
freedom of opinion than was granted her at Lynn among the Puritaus. Tea 
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years later she would have been persecuted there asa Quaker. The people of 
Gravesend, like herself, were English, with few exceptions, and of the same re- 
ligious belief. They regarded this lady-mother with awe as well as affection, 
and submitted to her judgment all difficulties which could not be otherwise 
settled. 

“The house, which the villagers pointed out with pride, was spacious on the 
ground-floor, and lighted with deep, narrow windows of diamond-shaped panes, 
The roof was red-tiled, and curved out in a steep slope beyond the front wall, 
where it was supported by roughly-hewn columns, and formed a long piazza. 
Some of these rude columns, and part of the roof, were covered with a luxuriant 
creeping vine. It was a mass of rich green in summer. Now, early in Novem. 
ber, it gleamed scarlet. The floor of the piazza and the entranve-path were 
paved with round, smooth pebbles. A settle-bench stood against the wall be- 
neath the windows, and was a cool resting place in summer, The ponderous 
double door, with “ bull's eyes” in its upper panels, opened into a wide hall. 
Above the doors, leading to side rooms, deers’ antlers were fixed, in proof of Sir 
Henry’s skill as a huntsman; and Indian trophies hung upon the walls, The 
large room on the left had the luxury of silk hangings and richly carved furni- 
ture, which had seen their best days in England. If this room had an air of the 
world, it was no fault of Lady Moody’s now ; for then vanities were the relics of 
her gayer days. It was used only on rare occasions—such as the coming of the 
Right Honorable Lord and Director-General, Petrus Stuyvesant, whom nobody 
in Gravesend dared to entertain, or knew 80 well how to manage as the good 
mother.” 


Here is a Puritan-and-Royalist party in London: 


“ A select dinner party met at Lord Grey’s on one of the pieasant autumn days 
to celebrate the betrothal of Lady Alice. Mother and daughter were resolute to 
have a ceremonial use of the ring. For once Lord Grey was equally resolute, 
He would have no papistical forms or symbols with which to insult his Puritan 
guests. Lord D’Arcy’s family were there, stiff royalists, yielding outwardly to 
the inevitable course of events, crouching only till this régime should pass away. 
Flowing curls, lace ties and ruffles, and diamonds distinguished these. Stanch 
Puritans were there also, in plain velvet hose, broad collars, and russet leather 
boots, 7 * * * * ” 

“After the simple ceremony of plighting, Lord Grey led the way to the 
sumptuous dinner with the mother of Lord D’Arcy, and, following this compli- 
ment to the royalists, Lady Grey, with delicate homage to learning, selected the 
Puritan, John Milton. Constance was consigned to Lord Huntington. 

“When the noisy discussion of the palatable viande sufficiently shielded her, 
she asked, 

“Who is the gentleman of so solemn demeanor and so fine features, whom 
Lady Grey honored?’ 

“*John Milton, the learned Secretary for foreign tongues. England owes 
much to him for the eloquence and dignity he gives to the political despatches, 
He is blind, and proceeds slowly, but the Lord Protector values him too highly 
to permit his retirement.’ 

“*T wonder that you say he is blind. His eyes are clear and serene.’ 
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“* Yet moving among men he lives in the solitude of blindness. But solitude 
ripens a great man’s soul. He comforts himself with music and poetry. I have 
often, in passing through Petty France, where he lives, heard him accompany his 
organ with his own psalms, which Henry Laws, who belonged to King Charles's 
chapel, has set to flowing music.’ 

“*He is a poet, then!’ said Constance. ‘He carries an austere air for a 


poet.’ 
“*But he writes with delicacy as well as strength. One never finds him 
coarse. He gives his ideal women a dignity and high purity beyond any writer 


I know. Witness even his drama, ‘ Comus.’” 


Reavtman,* by Arthur Helps, Esq., will be welcomed by the 
admirers of the other writings of the author, and will, we think, 
be pronounced to be not inferior to the best of them. It consists 
of a tale, of which Realmah is the hero, which is told in a series of 
installments by one of a party of friends, who are spending a holy- 
day season in the country; and of their considerations together 
upon the incidents and personages of the story, and a variety of 
topics which casually present themselves in the progress of their 
everyday intercourse. The tale is well enough, though somewhat 
stiff and pedantic; its scene being laid among the lake-dwellers in 
the age of stone. It furnishes, however, not a few opportunities 
for refined and good-natured satire and irony upon modern life, 
especially upon public life in England; with an occasional glance 
at that which is private and domestic. The chief interest of the 
book lies in the conversations, which are freely interspersed, and 
which fall upon a great variety of topics as they are elicited in the 
progress of their easy flow and apparently natural development. 
The characters are distinctly, though not violently individual. 
The themes are not too grandiose and stately for casual discourse; 
many of them, indeed, would, at first thought, seem to be too 
trivial for such grave personages and official characters, but on a 
second view are recognized as concerning very seriously human 
happiness and welfare. The sentiments are all kindly and chari- 
table; and, what is not least important, while there is very 
little fine writing in the book, there is a great deal of pure and un- 
pretending English. We would gladly induce many of our readers 
to share with us in the quiet satisfaction which we have received 
from these unambitious and, at first, slightly unattractive pages. 





* Realmah, By the Author of Friends in Council. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1869. . 
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A Harr Century wits Juvenite DevinquEents.*—The pre- 
vention of crime by the reformation of juvenile delinquents, and 
by the transfer to good homes of the children of the street, is one 
of the wisest and most encouraging movements of modern Chris- 
tian benevolence. The rapid increase of large towns in this coun- 
try, and the ease with which railroads and newspapers familiarize 
the smaller villages with the iniquities of great cities, make it im- 
portant that throughout the land there should be an acquaintance 
with the means of reformation and prevention which are shown 
by the experience of philanthropists to be efficacious and salutary. 
Even errors or mistakes, if fairly described, may be useful in 
showing the benevolent what to avoid as well as what to copy. 

The House of Refuge in New York is one of the oldest and 
largest institutions for the reformation of the young in existence. 
In a certain sense it is a prison, not a home; but it is a prison 
governed and directed by most excellent managers, who mean 
that the restraints of the law shall be made efficacious by the 
softer influences of Christian charity. The tendency aow is to or- 
ganize reformatories and asylums more and more like families, and 
less like prisons, but “the congregate system,” as it is called, has 
the advantage of economy, and, as many think, of discipline also, 
so that it is not likely to be at once superseded by the family sys- 
tem. Whichever plan may be the best, the experience of such an 
institution as the House of Refuge in New York is very import- 
ant, especially when given in connection with that of other kin- 
dred institutions in other parts of the country. 

Dr. Pierce, in the volume before us, has given a careful review 
of the Refuge in New York (of which he is Chaplain), from its 
origin, in 1817, until the present time, and he has interwoven with 
the narrative a great deal of interesting matter pertaining to other 
efforts for the reformation of the young, especially in the vicinity 
of New York. His volume is interesting as well as useful, and 
deserves a place in the history of Christian charity by the side 
Liefde’s popular narratives of kindred institutions in Europe. I 
is illustrated by portraits and by views of the buildings referred to. 





* A Half Century with Juvenile Delinquents; or, the New York House of Re- 
fuge and ite Times. By B. K. Prerce, D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1869. pp. 384, 
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